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OLEPROOF is the hosiery of lustrous beauty and fine texture that wears so 
well. It is not surprising, therefore, that it is selected by many people who 
can afford to pay far more for their hose, but who prefer the Holeproof combina- 
tion of style and serviceability at such reasonable prices. 
Obtainable-in Pure Silk, Silk Faced, and Lusterized Lisle styles for men, women and children in the 


season’s popular colors. If your dealer cannot supply you, write for price list and illustrated booklet. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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PuT UP A FRONT advises GEORGE ADE 


WHEN we learn that most of the men dashing through the portals of exclusive 
clubs are tailor-made lads of breezy manner, we begin to weaken on some 
of the moral precepts found in copy books. 

The principal of the high school told us that nothing counts in the long battle 
except those flinty virtues which are practiced by deacons with throat-whiskers. 

Be honest, be temperate, be frugal, be industrious, be persevering, be just, 
be et cetera and then—what? 

Why, you may be all of these, and handsome withal, but if you have not 
learned the open secrets of putting up a front, some day you will be working for 
an inferior being who knows how to dress his show windows. 

The subterranean sweatshops of all the beehives of the world are clogged with 
undiscovered geniuses. 

They thought they could find the road guide to material advancement in a 
book—so they never mingled with other travelers on the highway. 

They never seemed to grasp the following: 

First: A good story told at the right time has more commercial value than a 
concealed knowledge of political economy. 

Second: In any city above 100,000, the haircut is more important than a 
consciousness of moral grandeur. 

Third: In a crowded street, the upstart with a banner attracts more favor- 
able attention than the intellectual giant who has fallen into a coalhole. 

Putting up a front involves: 

Learning to talk rather entertainingly on all occasions. 

Learning to listen with simulated eagerness. 

Well-fitting clothes of recent pattern, garnished with clean linen and, if the 
excuse can be found, a flower in the buttonhole. 

Playing up a placid optimism, somehow suggestive of hidden resources. 

Absolute refusal to look up to those who may regard themselves as important 
because of money or family connections. The front will crumble if it is not backed 
up by a superb belief in the nonsuperiority of all other mortals. 

Too much premium has been awarded the rough diamond qualities. 

a peg! ‘eee up a front has been accused of dealing with superficialities. 

ot at all. 

He arranges his wardrobe and dresses up his personality and supervises his 
vocabulary and stage-manages his conduct so as to make all comers believe that 
he is important. 

He need not be a bluff, but if he is a bluff, the front becomes doubly valuable. 

Traveled Europeans and all cosmopolites know how to put up a front. 

We of the homespun variety and necks shaved high affect a scorn for the out- 
ward graces of the old world. 

And yet, any talented foreigner who comes with his savoir faire in one hand 
and a mildewed title in the other can get free board and entertainment for life 
anywhere in America. 

Every college should have a chair of Frontology. 

The front is a prodigious asset—whether you have the goods in stock or not. 
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ETROIT 


A Song of the City 


By dacar AL. Guest 
“Decoration by John Richard flanagan 


I have known her year by year, 
Time was I went barefoot here, 
Heard her school bells calling me. 
Sought her river bank to see 7: 
Laden vessels floating by. 

Glad of heart and wide of eye. 

I have known her summer breeze, 
And the song birds in her trees. :" 
I have romped a youngster small, 
Where now stand her buildings iall 
And beneath her sunny skies 

I have seen her factories rise. 


Long before her fame was sent 2 
To the farthest continent, ‘2 
Long before her power was known 
Or her courage had been showri’ 
She possessed a charm which made 
All who knew her unafraid. a 
Here was beauty to endure, 7 
Here were peace and plenty sure. 
Here the river, clear and blue : 
Laughed and played the summer through, 
Even in that long ago, 

Here were neighbors good to know. 


Now her streets are thronged with men 
Toilward bound and home again. 

Now the traffic rushes through 

Quiet lanes which once I knew. 

Borne upon the stream of change 

Now come many faces strange, . 

But with all that wealth has brought 
All that industry has wrought, . 
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All that growth to greatness gains 
Still untouched her charm remains. 
Time has altered much, but she 
Still is beautiful to see. 


Fame is hers! Around the earth 

Men pay tribute to her worth. 
heresoever men are camped 

Something with her name is stamped. 

Tropic isle or frozen north, 

Each day sées her sending forth 

Something which her men have made 

Through the avenues of trade, 

But her greater glory lies 

In her children’s sparkling eyes 

And the peace which settles down 

When the night comes into town. 


Trade has come but not to seize 
Ruthlessly her sheltering trees. 
Vast her acres now and far 
Flung at night her street lamps are, 
But with all that she has gained 
She has kept her soul unstained, 
Kept her song birds in the spring 
And the wild ducks on the wing 
And her river, pure and clean, 
Kept her blossoms and the green 
Playgrounds of her youthful days 
And her gentle, friendly ways. 


She has known the eager rush 

Of ambition and the crush 

Of the teeming throngs which come 
At the lathe’s and spinnet's hum, 
But above it all has rung 
Laughter of her children young, 
And throughout it all you find 
Pleasures of the humbler kind. 

In her struggle for renown 
Nothing good was trampled down, 
For the place she sought to gain 
Youth and beauty were not slain. 
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Illustrations by 


Dean Cornwell 


The Widow’s Loan 


by V. BLASCO IBANEZ 


HEN Rosalindo Ovejero announced that he was 

going into town to attend the festival in honor of 

Our Lord of the Miracles, the famous Christ of 

Salta, all the inhabitants of his little valley, shut 

in between two spurs of the Andes, went to his house to entrust 
all sorts of pious errands to him. 

Years before. when business was good and trade between 
Salta and the saltpeter mines of Chile and Southern Bolivia was 
active, there had always been plenty of muleteers rich enough 
and patriotic enough to pay the way of a1 their neighbors to 
the festival. 

In those days the whole valley, you might say, used to go down 
to Salta—a veritable army of men and women on horseback escort- 
ing a mule in brilliant trappings laden with an image of the infant 
Jesus. Those in charge of the excursions took careful pains to see 
that the splendor of the valley patron’s adornments should far 
surpass anything that saints from other places could boast of. 


The journey from the valley into town took never more than 
two days. The return trip, on the other hand, often lasted three 
weeks. On their way back the pilgrims stopped at all the villages 
along the road to parade their patron in his glory. At all such 
places dancing would begin at noon and last till midnight. 

Not infrequently these return journeys, where the resting 
periods were much longer than the marches, were disturbed by 
quarrels and bloodshed ; but no one was shocked on that account. 
A crowd of men inured to the hardships of the mountain trails, 
and armed to the teeth every one of them, could hardly be ex- 
pected to live together week in, week out, drinking and dancing 
with women, without knives being drawn occasionally! 

This, however, was in the old days. 

Now there were no rich drivers left to furnish the hundred 
doubloons or more required for an old-fashioned pilgrimage 
with the infant Jesus. The most successful trailsmen had mo 
away from the valley. Only a few of the poorer sort were $ 
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A new short 

story by the 

author of *‘The 

Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse”’ 


—a story as unforgetable as‘‘ The Four Horsemen.” 


hanging on doing odd jobs as expressmen for merchants in Salta 
who had dealings with El Paposo in Chile, or with Tarija in 
Bolivia. Rosalindo Ovejero was the only one who still kept 
up the old traditions; and Rosalindo—well, he never missed the 
trip into town to escort Our Lord of the Miracles on the latter’s 
solemn procession about the city streets. 

The moment Rosalindo had fixed the time for his departure, 
the old adobe ranch house, which he had inherited from his 
father and his grandfather, began to fill with visitors. Women 
would come and tell him down to the last detail all the diseases 
which the miraculous image had cured for them. “A promise 
to visit the Christ of Salta—and a plaster—and I was well 
again!” They couldn’t make the trip this year, but wouldn’t 
Rosalindo speak for them? 

: ay such request for an errand was emphasized with a peso 
ote. 


“Take this, brother, and buy the biggest candle you can find. 


“Take this, brother,” they 
would say as they crowded 
about, ‘and buy the big- 


gest candle you can find.” 


Remember, your poor old mother 
was a great friend of mine.” 

Then there would be men, also 
—poor mule drivers of the Chil- 
ean trail, with faces wrinkled and 
tanned by the icy blasts of the 
uplands. 

“Here you are, Rosalindo. A 
peso for a candle! Get a big one 
for the procession of Our Lord. 
He knows, and I know what 
it’s all for!” 

Boundless the faith of everyone in this Christ of the Miracles, 
who had been living in their country since the days of the first 
Conquistadores! Across the ocean he had come in a floating box, 
without sails and without oars. He had drifted ashore in a harbor 
of Peru. Finally he had chosen Salta as his place of residence, 
and since that time the miracles he had performed numbered , 
thousands and thousands! 

But the simple Indians of the Cordillera could never allow 
this omnipotent divinity imported by the whites to reign alone. 
Other minor gods had sprung up around him. People all had‘ ’ 
great affection for the Christ of Salta; but the power they were .’ 
really afraid of was the Widow of the Lantern! — 

The Widow of the Lantern was a witch who sometimes, when 
mule drivers got lost along the mountain trails, appeared at — 
night before them with a lantern in her hand. The man who 
met her must pack his kit at once for a trip to the other world. | 


He was bound to die before the advent of a new year. i 
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Rosalindo Ovejero counted over the errands entrusted to him 
before he left his house. Fourteen there were in all. Fourteen 
candles to be carried in the procession! 

“Well,” he thought, “using all my fingers I can handle eight— 
four in each hand. What shall I do with the other six?” But that 
concern did not trouble him especially. He could find some 
fellow around the saloons in Salta who would carry them for 
the price of a drink! And gaily he set out upon his journey, 
mounted on a nag that for the moment was his entire fortune. 

Rosalindo reached Salta the day of the procession. It was 
September, the beginning of springtime in the southern hemi- 
sphere. The streets were drenched with the perfume of flowers 
from the old gardens. The bells were ringing frantically from 
the steeples of all the churches and convents. A regiment with 
mounted cannon had been sent on from Buenos Aires as the 
government’s tribute to Our Lord of the Miracles. Processions 
of friars of the different orders were everywhere visible about 
the street and in the ancient Plaza de Armas. 

Ovejero appeared punctually 
at the church. First the dif- 
ferent images from the country 

i% towns went by with their es- 
: corts of rustic faithful. Some 
of these had come leagues and 

leagues down from the moun- 

tains. The men were 

walking along beside 

z “their saint, barehead- 
ed, their spurs clatter- 
ing on the pavements, 


What a good 
time a fellow 

could have in 
this gay land! 


their hats held in front of them in both their hands. With them 
were their children, gay with red and black ponchos; and their 
wives also, plump, shiny-skinned halfbreeds, dressed in flaming 
colors, green, pink or scarlet. 

The young ladies of Salta, in wide-brimmed hats and dressed 
in white, soft blues, strawberry-reds and pinks—for this was 
the annual show for the new spring styles—walked two by two, 
under banners and standards borne by friars. Few traces of 
ascetic compunction featured this festival of springtime. The 
young ladies lifted their heads boldly to acknowledge greetings 
from balconies and windows, or smiled discreetly at glances 
from the young men gathered on the street corners. 

Only in the copper-colored, red-skinned throngs that lined 
the sidewalks could any deep, religious emotion be discerned. 
These simple souls were deeply affected by the clouds of incense 
rising from the censers; by the uniforms of the soldiers, the dis- 
play of bayonets and polished steel, and finally the wonder- 
working Lord himself, nailed there on the cross, bleeding, and 
quite naked save for a loincloth of velvet. 

At the end of the procession came the most interesting group, 
those who had been healed by their devotion to the Christ 
and were eager to bear public witness to their gratitude. There 
were young girls, tall, slender, with ruddy cheeks and almond 
eyes, and wearing black mourning shawls over their swelling skirts 
of flaming colors; then old: women with wrinkled, time-stained 
faces, much as the Widow of the Lantern must have been—and 
how they wept and wailed at sight of the bleeding body of Our 
Lord; and gauchos also, to whom fortune had been unkind— 
bearded, hairy fellows, with features tanned by the sun and 
bitten by the frost and snow, with frayed ponchos and shoes 
very much the worse for wear, but inevitably with spurs—the 
symbol of dignity as a gentleman of the horse! 

The marchers were all careful of the tiny flames flickering 
above their closed fists. Some of the worshipers had as many as 
four candles lighted in each hand. They also were fulfilling 
vows of absent devotees. Rosalindo, for his part, had found a 
friend to walk beside him and carry the six candles he could not 
manage himself. Don’t imagine that Ovejero thought of keeping 
any of those pesos for himself! To be sure he had bought can- 
dles somewhat smaller than his neighbors had expected; but that 
was only fair in view of the expenses he would have in the rev- 
elry that was to follow the procession. 

When the march was over, Rosalindo extin- 
guished his fourteen tapers and figured up just 
how much he could get for the unused ends. 
Then in company with his helper he began 
to make the rounds of the different places of 
amusement. 

Rosalindo danced every round, watering each 
intermission with cup after cup of the biting 
aguardiente from Tucuman. About midnight 
he turned up in a house where some tall, 

strapping cowboys from Chaco—huge 
fellows with hooked noses and keen, 
sharp features, and a courtly manner 
that suggested the Arab horsemen of 
the legends—were the guests of honor. 
A harp was furnishing the music 
there, a delicate, melancholy, tinkling 
music such as comes from an old-fash- 
ioned music box. The spurs of the 
gauchos were clattering on the floor as 
they whirled round and round. The women—halfbreed Indians 
—to escape the pursuit of their partners, were tripping gaily back 
and forth, their wrappers swelling out behind them from the rapid 
movement of the dance. In their hands they were waving the 
silk handkerchiefs without which it is impossible to do a good, 
an authentic Chileanette. 

Somehow, the soft, sentimental rippling of the harp grated 
on Rosalindo’s nerves, soured the drink he had been pouring 
into his body; and his irritation took the form of a sudden and 
implacable hatred against anybody low-down enough to have 
been born in Chaco. a 

What were those fellows doing in Salta, anyhow? Why didn't 
they stay where they belonged? What did they mean—coming 
down to the festival of Our Lord of the Miracles and making up 
to the prettiest girls in Salta? He knew very well, of course, that 
those women would dance with anyone, that they were as much 
strangers to the region as the visiting gauchos themselves. But 
when you are looking for a quarrel any pretext will do. ; 

It was not long before Rosalindo, loyally supported by his 
comrade, ‘had his knife out and was bravely facing the Chaco 
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To make his promise more impressive he put two or three capitals in each word. Then he signed it. 


gauchos, who had also produced their weapons. A man fell to 
the floor. The women screamed. The “orchestra” gathered up 
his instrument under his arm and made for the door, the harp 
bumping against all the projections, first along the hall and 
then along the street. A crowd gathered outside. At last the 
police came, a whole squad of them. 

Rosalindo, on making his escape, agreed to meet his friend 
a soon as they should both have slept off their wine, at a 
point on the outskirts of the city. 

‘T believe you got him, brother,” the man said when they 
came together. And since he had some experience in such matters, 
he advised Rosalindo to take the road for Chile at once, unless 
he preferred to spend a long vacation in the penitentiary at Salta. 


All the dancing girls, as well as the gauchos present, could swear 
that they had seen Rosalindo give the fatal thrust. Besides, 
he had dropped his knife on the floor of the dance hall in his 
hurry to get away. 

Of course the flight to Chile was not an easy one. You had to 
cross the Devil’s Gorge, following a rough trail that led over the 
Andes to the harbor of El Paposo. Many Chileans fled to Salta 
by that route when they got into trouble in their own country. 
Why couldn’t Rosalindo do as well going the other way? 

“You have got to clear out, brother,” the man again advised, 
‘and I wouldn’t take the El Paposo trail, after all. Ten to one 
they will be waiting for you on the frontier at Copiapo. They’ve 
seized your horse, so you’ve got to goon foot. Now I propose the 
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other trail. It will take you a long time, but you have a chance 
to make your living part of the distance along the road; and be- 
sides, when you get to Chile you'll run right into the saltpeter 
district, where there is plenty of work and pay is way up high.” 


Rosalindo knew the trail the man was thinking of. It was 
called in all that region El Camino del Despoblado—the Jail- 
bird’s Highway. It crossed the Puna de Atacama, a bleak desert 
where men and animals often died, sometimes of thirst, some- 
times of cold, and then again ground to pieces against the rocks 
by the mountain gales. 

Ovejero looked down at his spurs. How hard it was to lose 
those insignia of a cowboy, become an ordinary piker! How- 
ever, he stooped and took them off. 

“If you have good luck,” his friend continued, “you will make 
Cobija Harbor, or the Antofagasta mines, in from three weeks 


toa month. I know fellows who have done the trip in that time.” 


Rosalindo was not looking for trouble now. Let him enjoy 


And with the sudden burst of feeling that misfortune often 
inspires in the hard men of the wilds, he said, “Here, comrade, 
take this,” and he passed over his knife and the few coins that 
he managed to find in different hiding places in his clothing. 

So Rosalindo Ovejero turned his back on Salta and set out 
along the dread “highway” to the west. 


II 


He knew the road, though he had never before been over it. 
Every real mountaineer seems to have a feeling, a sort of intul- 
tion, for the trails of the Andes, where men and horses are 80 
many flies crawling up the perpendicular faces of mountains 
that are so high they almost obliterate the sky. ) 

All his life long Rosalindo had heard tales of danger in the 
Andes and of the terrors that beset the wayfarer on the desolate 
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his Sunday bottle in peace! That was all he asked for. 


plateau of Atacama. Once, in fact, when he was quite a boy he 
had gone as helper to some drivers, leading mules along the 
precipices in the bad places to be sure they would not fall off. 

€ remembered that on those journeys, which lasted months 
and months, he had been afraid neither of man nor of beast. 
So now, if a vagabond came along and tried to rob him, didn’t 
he have his knife? And that trusted friend would do as well 
for the puma of the desert uplands, fierce and hungry though 
that wildcat always is. 

No, he was not afraid of men or of animals. What he feared 
Most was that silent spectacle of wild nature, filled with the mon- 
Strous powers of solitude, whom his ancestors, going to and 
fro, had looked upon as gods. Ovejero, besides, was a religious 
soul, easily responsive to superstitious dreads. 

He believed in the Christ of Salta, but then there were the 
ancient, the native gods, as all the trailmen knew. Our Lord 


of the Miracles doubtless controlled the powers known to white 
men; but nione the less, was not Pacha-Mama as much the mis- 
tress of the Cordillera and its dependent valleys as she had ever 
been in the centuries before the Spaniards came? 

Pacha-Mama is a kindly, beneficent goddess, who is present 
everywhere and knows everything, so that a fellow cannot con- 
ceal a word or a thought from her. She is Mother Earth herself; 
and any trailman with a spark of God-fearing decency in him 
lets a drop of water fall on the ground every time he drinks, so 
that the good old lady may quench her thirst. And when he 
starts chewing coca, doesn’t he kick up a piece of turf with his 
shoes and bury a leaf so that she may share his pleasure? Give 
Pacha-Mama plenty to eat and drink, and she will do no harm 
to you or to your children! 

Rosalindo knew that Pacha-Mama didn’t live alone. She 
had a husband, Tata-Coquena, a good-natured fellow also, 
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though a trifle henpecked, something like the king consort in 
the countries where a woman may wear the crown. 

Pacha-Mama and Taia-Coquena in their lifetime had been 
drivers along the trails. What other profession would anyone 
choose if he were rich enough to be able to choose? When 
the two gods went across the mountains, they drove great 
herds of llamas, as big as elephants, along with them, and the 
boxes in their packs were filled with coca—a substance more 
precious to muleteers of the Andes than gold itself. Nothing 
that the country produces can compare with these dry, refreshing 
leaves, so rich in the magical cocaine. 

As Rosalindo reached the trail to the hills, Pacha-Mama and 
the Christ of Salta were both present in his mind. His mixture 
of Indian and Spanish blood justified him in expecting help from 
both these divinities. If one of them failed, the other one would 
come to the rescue, just to spite the rival god. 

The most solitary regions of the Cordillera that he had ever 

known seemed like paradise itself in comparison with the desert 
he was now traversing. Only a stunted vegetation could cling 
here and there to the shelter of some rock. Occasionally he 
would pass a pile of slag around some exhausted mine, or the 
ruin of an ancient village with its church—traces of the old 
Spanish settlers who had penetrated those uninhabitable regions 
in search of the precious gold. 
_ The solitude became more and more desolate, more and more 
terrifying, as Rosalindo advanced. Everything was dry, parched, 
forbidding. Save for the snow-laden cyelones that swept the 
plateau in the winter months and buried every traveler they 
caught, there was never any water there. The mineral riches 
of the soil gave the mountains fantastic colors. Here was a peak 
of bri liant green, there a chain of red, and there a ridge of orange. 
At the bottom of a basin he would see a thick, white crust where 
a lake of borax had petrified. Days and days went by without 
his seeing a real tree. From time to time he would come 
to a sheltered gully with cactus plants, tall and stiff as 
columns. 

In the first days, Rosalindo had met an occasional herder 
keeping flocks of goats alive, in some miraculous way, on that 
sterile plain. After that he met no one. Absolute solitude sur- 
rounded him—the silence of a land of death, a monstrous depth 
of nothingness, an absence of all life, a vacuum that seemed to 
open before him as he stepped forward and close behind him 
when he had passed. 

One by one he identified all the landmarks that the men who 
had been over the trail and the shepherds whom he had met 
along the border of the desert had described to him. 

None of these people on receiving him into their cabins had 

questioned him about his business. They understood that he 
had ‘‘reasons” for coming that way; and since things can happen 
to almost any man of courage, they merely gave him advice 
as to the route he should follow—and a side of goat meat, usually, 
to keep him from starving on the road. 
. At last Rosalindo’s food gave out, but he did not lose heart 
on that account. He had a pouch hanging from his belt, and as 
long as that was there he need not fear. A leaf of the marvelous 
coca from time to time filled his muscles with energy and his 
soul with joy. Every evening he would seek shelter in the lee 
of a rock, or in one of the ruined buildings that he found occasion- 
ally along the trail; and every morning at dawn he would set 
out on his way again, going from one landmark to the next, 
carefully studying the trail so as not to lose his way in that 
monotonous desert. 

What he most feared was the chance of one of those terrible 
glacial winds that sweep the Puna. On that lofty plateau the 
blast of the hurricane is fully as destructive as the snow 
itself. But so long as the sky continued clear Rosalindo felt 
himself quite safe. 

To be sure, any ordinary person, on going higher and higher, 
would find it harder and harder to breathe, for the Andean 
altitudes are a great torment to the person unused to them. But 
Ovejero was a true mountaineer. He was not subject to what 
was called “‘Puna-sickness.” At ten thousand feet above the 
sea he breathed as easily as on the plains. 

“T must be getting near the Widow’s Tomb,” he said to him- 
self one morning, judging, from signs along the trail, that he 
was reaching the end of the up grade. “A couple of days more 
and I will begin to go down hill.” 

Rosalindo, like all the children of the land of Salta, knew all 
about the Widow’sTomb, where La Difunta Correa was buried. 
The widow was a poor woman who, like Rosalindo, had plunged 
out on foot across that desert, but with a suckling child in her 
arms. Her idea had been to get to Chile to find a man of hers, 
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a new husband or a lover who had deserted her and her child. 
The icy gales of the Puna had caught her at the very top of the 
plateau, and she and her baby, taking refuge behind a big stone, 
had succumbed to cold and hunger. Months later, some trailmen 
going that way had found them, sleeping, it seemed, as naturally 
as if they had gone to bed an hour before. The cold and the 
dryness of the uplands had preserved their bodies. 

The devout mountaineers had dug a grave in the sterile soil 
and heaped up a pile of stones above the resting place of La 
Difunta Correa and her child. That had been the most pitiful 
and affecting of the tragedies of the terrible “highway.” From 
year to year the pile of stones grew taller and eventually it be- 
came a landmark for all those passing that way. Every traveler 
thought himself obliged to say a prayer for the dead woman over 
her sepulcher and to leave an offering. A hermit from a shrine 
farther on down the trail appointed himself executor of the dead 
woman’s “earnings.”’ Every six months or so he came up to the 


_tomb, collected the money left there and paid for masses for 


the unfortunate widow’s soul. 

The offerings were never troubled. A superstitious rectitude 
came over the trailmen at sight of them. For months and months 
the money would.lie there untouched, though not a few of the 
wayfarers following that trail were men of unsavory reputations. 
On the’ contrary, every bandit, no matter how great a criminal 
he may have been, left something for the old woman as a security 
for the success of his own journey. 

Finally Rosalindo reached the tomb. Two black boards nailed 
one across the other formed a cross over the pile of stones. At 
the foot of the heap was an old tin can that had contained 
American corned beef. The label of a Chicago firm was slowly 
fading there in the weather. The can was weighted at the bot- 
tom by a stone to keep the wind from blowing it away. 

Ovejero looked into the can and lifted up the stone. His 
eyes fell on a number of peso bills and several nickel coins. It 
had been a long time, apparently, since the hermit had made 
his last call. The gaucho knew what his duty was. He took off 
his hat and knelt beside the cross. 

“Poor woman,” he murmured. ‘Pobre Difunta Correa!” And 
he repeated all the prayers that he remembered. 

Then he felt inside his belt, pulled out the various objects 
there, and at last came to the knotted handkerchief in which he 
kept all his money. He loosened the knot and spread out on the 
ground his entire possessions. He had just three pesos and a few 
coppers left. It would be hard for him to make much of an offer- 
ing from that. His expenses had been very heavy back there on 
the eastern edge of the desert. Anxiously he thought of what 
might be in store for him on the western side when he would 
find himself again among men. He would need money to live on 
while he was finding work, and all he had was hardly enough 
for that. 

Sitting on the ground there, he went deeper. and deeper into 
his calculations. ‘A dollar and a half, and a few cents more. 
About how long will that last?” 

Suddenly he started. A strange sound, an unexpected presence 
brought him back to realities. He was not alone in the desert. 
As he looked up he saw, on the other side of the pile of stones, an 
enormous animal in a golden skin flecked with spots of darkish 
red. It looked like a big dog, but it had a cat’s head, a long, 
bristly mustache and green eyes that seemed to flash with 
sparks of golden fire. 

But Rosalindo was not afraid. He knew that brute. It was a 
puma, a wildcat of the Andes, wavering between fear and cour- 
age, not able to decide whether to attack or to run away. Rosa- 
lindo picked up a stone and raising a wild yell threw it at the 

puma. The stone caught the animal on the foot. The wildcat 
made off but stopped a short distance away and looked back. 


This was his kingdom, without doubt! All the year round he . 


loitered about the tomb, the most frequented spot in the whole 
desert. There was often the leaving of a meal to feed on, and the 
chance, perhaps, of catching a man or a mule off guard. 

Rosalindo decided not to persist in his offensive. He thought 
of the puma as a sort of guardian of the tomb, and it occurred 
to him that perhaps in that feline of the Andes part of the widow’s 
soul might still be living reincarnate. 

He went back to his calculations. “A dollar and a half! I 
won’t get far on that!” He looked into the tin can again. An 
idea had just occurred to him. He was alive, and he was hard up. 
The widow had been dead for years and years. She couldn't 
be in what you would call a hurry for money. Besides, she didn't 
have that terrible trip to Chile to think of. Masses? Yes! But 
it might be months and months before the hermit came again to 
collect those offerings. (Continued on page 139) 
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“Any girl would marry anybody for.a 
million,” Jimmy retorted. But Jimmy 
never really thought that Denny was going 
to have her chance in— 
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OVE is no gentle pas- 
sion; its victims are 
ever set on hair 
triggers primed 
for explosion. Otherwise 
Romeo, instead of render- 
ing himself a total loss be- 
tween two minutes, might 
have lived to hear Juliet 
pointedly refer to the time 
when he was willing to do oe 
a-n-y-thing for her, even ae 
second story work. And 
though there may be those 
who will wince at the 
mention of Jimmy Cro- 
martie—Jimmy who, if all 
went well and pipes continued 
to burst when the mercury 
touched zero, might in the 
course of time become a master 
plumber and a man of parts—in the same 
breath with the immortal lover, they can 
jolly well go hang. 

Even in khaki overalls, witha Stillson 
wrench in his hand and a pipe between 
firm young teeth, Jimmy was not without 
masculine charm. In evening clothes, as grand marshal of the 
annual ball and benefit of the Plumbers’ Union, Local 673, he 
—well, Denise Luydon, who spelt class all over herself if Jimmy’s 
say-so can be accepted, had reason to look like the kitten who 
has swallowed the canary. 

_In her heart she knew that half the other girls would have 
given a front tooth to have Jimmy in the condition she had 
reduced him to. 


In short, Jimmy was the stuff of which sweet-and-twenty’s 


- dreams are ever fashioned. And in his day and generation he 


proved that the spirit of knighthood is not dead. For the sake 

of Denny—as a name Denise may be more beautiful than its 

inevitable contraction, but this impatient age prefers brevity to 

beauty—he even dared the depths of Marston’s bargain basement 

~~ she was “At Home” from eight-thirty to five-thirty every 
ay. 


me she had subtly suggested this and for a reason he never 


i “Oh, I'll say you’ve got him hooked!” acknowledged pert- 
ipped, dark-haired Number 833. “My Marty wouldn’t come 
down here for a couple of farms. It takes you to do the animal 
training act, Denny!” 

n her eyes, as she rendered tribute, was that touch of envy 
that is the sincerest form of flattery. 


wouldn’t marry a man with a temper 
like yours for a million,” flared Denny. 


leasures and 


Denny scandalized the butler. She asked 


him for a piece of gum. 


“T hope,” she added gratuitously, “that you aren’t throwing 
yourself away on him though. If I had your looks I’d marry a 
million. You could!” 

Now and then with all due modesty Denny herself wondered 
if she couldn’t. Especially when her twelve by eighteen square 
of mirror gave back to her that misty aura of reddish gold which, 
endowed with a permanent wave of nature’s own contriving, 
was her chief but far from only claim to loveliness. 

“T’m not,” she would admit then, ‘half bad looking.” 

Fortunately the gods had not denied her the gift of humor. 

“T’d fit in swell, wouldn’t I?” she demanded of herself, mocking 
her mirrored reflection. “I’d be all right as long as I kept my 
mouth shut!” 

Besides, there was Jimmy! She might wish he had a million 
but she was beginning to suspect that she would rather have 
him without a million than any other man with. The only trouble 
with Jimmy as a lover was that he was red-headed and you never 
knew when he was going up in the air. ; 

“And I,” as Denny admitted to Number 833, “have some red 
in my hair myself.” 

This coincidence was bound to cause occasionally what states- 


men refer to as strained relations. re 
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“T wouldn’t marry a man with a temper like yours for a mil- 
lion,” flared Denny. “If you'll please stop this—this car, I'll 
walk home.” 

This on a beautiful Sunday morning in May, a morning which 
seemed expressly made for lovers. The car she referred to was 
a well-known make, so well-known that disguise is next to 
impossible. As somebody has said: 

“By their rear axles ye shall know them!” , 

The one Jimmy had just bought had what is known as a 
speedster body. He had explained that it was secondhand which 
-—seeing that she had eyes—was rather unnecessary, and that 
he had picked it up dirt cheap. 

“The engine needs overhauling,” he had added, “and it 
wouldn’t look worse for a coat of paint. I'll slap that on some 
night. What do you think of it?” 

No true woman could doubt what he wanted her to think. 

“Why, Jimmy!” she breathed. “It’s simply wonder-r-ful!”’ 

In her tone there was no lack of enthusiasm, for whatever she 
thought, her heart was mothering him—he was so like a big kid 
with a new toy. 

“Oh, it isn’t much!” he retorted complacently. “But it will 
come in handy on jobs. I can throw my tools in back and save 
shoe leather.” 

From the car his eyes came to Denny—Denny who to him 
always looked like a million dollars. Even in a brown sport suit 
at $6.90 and the cutest little round brown straw that ever blos- 
somed out in a bargain basement at $2.25. He gazed at her, 
as at a never ceasing miracle, and sudden humility descended 
upon him. 

“It’s not good enough for you, kid,” he said huskily. ‘And 
neither am I. You ought to be traveling around in a Lenhard 
Double-Six.”’ 

The smile she flashed at him was worth traveling more miles 
to see than that old psuedo-speedster of Jimmy’s had left in it. 

“T’d look fine in a Lenhard Double-Six wouldn’t I?” she 
mocked. “Let’s go!” 

“Let’s,” agreed Jimmy, with renewed buoyancy. 

This made it unanimous save for the car. That seemed to 
have developed an abiding affection for the spot where it stood, 
and though it gave in, its misbehavior, coupled with the perti- 
nent impertinence of some of the younger set ever in evidence in 
the neighborhood—Denny lived in a three decker in the South 
End—had removed some of the sheen from the morning. 
Jimmy himself looked grim and forbidding. 

“Just,” mused Denny, “as he’d look, I suppose, if dinner 
wasn’t ready the minute he got home. After we’d been married 
a while, that is.” 

From which it must be apparent that Jimmy’s flivver wasn’t 
the only thing that was missing fire that morning. Even so the 
irreparable might not have happened if, after they had swung 
into the Fens, a limousine had not rolled by. As it came abreast 
it radiated assured power and breathed aristocratic arrogance 
as surely as it subtly suggested contempt for Jimmy’s old boat. 

“Is that a Lenhard Double-Six?” demanded Denny, with 
quickened interest. 

Jimmy gave it an austere side glance. “Yep,” he assented in a 
tone that should have warned her. To himself he was damning 
the car he had been chump enough to buy; emotion was pent 
up in him. 

But Denny was too interested in the Lenhard Double-Six to 
realize, or to remember that it is every woman’s part to smooth 
and assuage when things go wrong with the masculine world. 

“T’d like,” she murmured, only half conscious that she spoke 
aloud, “to ride in a car like that—if only just once!” 

“T don’t doubt it,” commented Jimmy unpleasantly. Then 
as Denny looked at him wide-eyed with surprise, he added, 
“Don’t let me stop you, will you!” 

This was surely sarcasm, his tone a direct challenge to combat. 

Denny’s lovely eyes narrowed. “Do you mean you think I 
couldn’t get the chance?” she demanded forthwith. 

“Not at all!’ he retorted, but she knew he meant her to be- 
lieve just that. 

This was but the beginning. The year was at the spring, the 
day at the morn; somewhere, no doubt, some bird voiced pleasure 
as it sat on a thorn. The-pseudo-speedster speeded on but ro- 
mance had blown a tire. And so it was that Denny had delivered 
her ultimatum, assuring Jimmy that even a million would be 
inadequate compensation for marrying a temper like his. 

“T’d like to see a girl,” observed Jimmy, “who wouldn’t marry 
anything with a million tagged to it. That’s all girls want now- 
adays—money!”’ 

“Are you going to let me out?” demanded Denny frigidly. 
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Evidently he wasn’t. He drove her home instead. There, 
unrepentant and still thirsting for battle—for such is one of 
love’s pleasant idiosyncracies—he slammed the brakes. 

“Sorry to have butted in where I wasn’t welcome,” he an- 
nounced, giving her that direct glare of hate by which, at odd 
moments, the true lover can always be identified. “I'll see it 
don’t happen again!” 

“That,” she acknowledged very sweetly, “is dear of you, 
Mister Cromartie. But don’t think all girls are as bad as I am. 
Katie Kennedy would love to go for a ride with you. Why 
don’t you take her?” 

Which demonstrated to Jimmy—as she had intended it to— 
that she didn’t give either a tinker’s or a continental what-you- 
may-call-it for him! And also, as Jimmy stepped on the gas, 
nearly cost little Tim McCarthy his life. 

Of Tim, Jimmy demanded in the name of all that is not blest 
why he didn’t keep out of the street. And Tim, quite unabashed, 
thumbed his nose. 

“Say,” he demanded, “what do you start it with—a crank 
or a can opener?” . 

This, floating back to Denny as she stepped around Mrs. 
McCarthy’s latest gift to posterity, parked on the front steps, 
made her smile. She was not downhearted. 

“‘He’ll be around again,” she assured herself serenely. “And 
maybe I’ll be at home and maybe I won’t. I’m not going to let 
any man think he owns me.” 

The day was shot to pieces, however, and so, returning to 
her room, she indulged in the inevitable indoor sport of her sex. 
She was seated by her window, overlooking the alley, waiting 
for the sun to dry her hair, when a bearer of tidings approached. 

“Thought I’d drop in,” said the latter, too casually. And 
added promptly, ‘Say, Jimmy took Katie Kennedy riding this 
afternoon.” 

No Christian maiden bound to the stake ever displayed more 
commendable fortitude than did Denny then. 

“T told him to,” she riposted, serenely and at once. She 
paused to hide as pretty a yawn as ever suggested absolute un- - 
concern and added, “‘Jimmy’s become an awful bore lately.” 

This, she judged, would hold little Miss Stick-her-nose-in-it 
for a considerable period. She maintained the pose admirably, 
too, until her visitor departed. But then Denny’s pretty mouth 
set grimly. 

“So he took her!” she murmured. ‘‘Well, he can have her. I 
should worry!” 

Nevertheless she was annoyed. In fact, she was so annoyed 
that if a millionaire had appeared at that minute she would 
have married him at once just to show Jimmy where he got off! 
The idea of a millionaire began, indeed, to obsess her. But the 
trouble with millionaires is that they are just like policemen— 
there’s never one around when you want one. 


“I'd like,” Denny informed Number 833 the next day, “to | 


have one of those guys that write movies about millionaires 
wandering around bargain basements stand around here a while. 
I'll bet their feet would get more tired than mine do before they 
saw one.” 
Number 833 gave her a quick glance. ‘Where do you get that 
millionaire stuff?” she demanded. “I thought you had a man.” 
“Yes!” retorted Denny fiercely—a restless night had left her 
nerves frayed. “A man expects you to put up with all his temper 
and gets sore because you won’t pretend a flivver’s a Lenhard 
Double-Six.” 

“Have you quarreled with Jimmy?” interrupted Number 833, 
with the quickened interest her sex displays at such moments. 

“T’m through with him,” amended Denny with dignity. 

Number 833 giggled. “And now you’re after a millionaire?” 

Denny looked indignant, then smiled in spite of he self. “I'll 
admit I don’t see any standing around in line. But believe me, 
if I got a chance——” 

Abruptly she broke off and as abruptly her expression changed. 
While she spoke she had been youth incarnate; youth demanding 
that life stand and deliver. Now, in a second, that was changed. 
She looked more ethereal than human, more like a rosy cherub 
listening to some celestial choir than a shop girl who—the truth 
must out—had been almost caught in the act of chewing gum. 

There are many who deplore gum chewing and no one, surely, 
will claim that the practice is esthetic. Denny herself thought 
it made a girl look cheap. But this morning she had succumbed. 
She had been chewing gum vigorously and defiantly—as even 
Juliet might have if there had been gum in those days and Romeo 

had been seen in his gondola with Friar Laurence’s niece. 

Incidentally Marston’s had a strict rule against gum. But, 

as somebody has. well said, men make laws, women break them. 
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“A shooting star,” said the young man. 


“Do you know what that's a sign of?” 


“It’s a sign somebody's going to get slapped!" said Denny. 


In Marston’s one may often see girls with a far-away look in 

their eyes as if they strove, with the consuming impatience of 

their years, to pierce the future’s veil. They seem immeasurably 

removed from their immediate surroundings—including the 

ee who is eyeing them narrowly, suspicious of con- 
and. 


Number 833, being woman born of woman, with all woman’s 


inherited wisdom, cast startled eyes around. 
Egypt's Queen!” she gasped. “The boss himself. And look 
who's with him. Mrs. Winthrop-Chisholmn——” 
Here Number 833’s speech was literally choked off. she 


having in her excitement momentarily forgotten that which was 
in her own mouth. 

Nevertheless Denny got the idea. She did not know who 
Mrs. Winthrop-Chisholm might be, but there was no question 
but that she was somebody. She looked incredibly old, yet 
amazingly vigorous. She had been beautiful once, she was 
beautiful no more, yet she would never lack distinction. She 
looked like rather a terrible old woman and appearances, for once, 
did not deceive. 

No one, save herself, knew why she had descended to the 
bargain basement. She had peremptorily ordered Marston to 
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take her there and he had obeyed. He was still trying to fathom 
her purpose. Stockholders bitten by sociological bugs were apt to 
be troublesome at times. He could not imagine Mrs. Win- 
throp-Chisholm so bitten but he played safe. 

“It happens to be warm here this morning,” he was saying 
suavely, “‘but that is because our new blower system isn’t work- 
ing well as yet——” 

She gave him a swift, satiric glance, her thin aristocratic 
mouth twisting in a mirthless smile that flustered him. 

“Tt’s strange,” she 
observed, “how many 
people seem to think 
they can pull the wool 
over my eyes nowadays. 
Save your breath, Mar- 
ston!” 

She addressed him as 
if he were a footman. 
That was her manner. 

He flushed darkly. 
“J—” he began apolo- 
getically. 

The suspicion that 
she was not listening 
checked him. He 
glanced at her and saw 
that her eyes were on 
the etherealized Denny. 

“Who,” she demand- 
ed, “is that girl—the 
one with the wonderful 
hair?” 

“I don’t happen to 
know,” he _ confessed. 
“But I'll be glad to find 
out.” 

“T’ll find out myself,” 
she cut in ungraciously. 

Now what followed, 
as Number 833 told her 
Marty afterwards, cer- 
tainly beat the movies! 

“What,” demanded 
Mrs. Winthrop-Chis- 
holm,“ is your name?” 

“Why Denny — I 
mean Denise Luydon,” 
Denny managed to an- 
swer. 

The gum, bothering 
her, gave her voice the 
effect of shyness. She 
wished shedaredswallow 
it but she was too much 
the center of attention. 

“Have you any fam- 
ily?” persisted her in- 
quisitor. 

This, to Denny, was 
direct invitation to the suspicion that she was being put through 
a third degree by one of those dames who butt into your affairs 
and try torun them. Denny herself had never encountered one 
such, but in her acquaintance were outraged matrons who had. 

“And I,” explained one Mrs. Murphy, “gave her as good as 
she sent. ‘No, my husband doesn’t drink. Does yours?’ I sez 
to her. ‘And do you have a family of your own or are ye one of 
them as prefer a poodle dog?’ The nerve of her!” 

The glance that Denny gave Mrs. Winthrop-Chisholm, ac- 
cordingly, was a match for that which the latter gave her. 

“No,” she retorted coolly, “have you?” 

Marston glared. “You,” he informed Denny, “will please 
remember——” 

“Keep still, Marston,” directed Mrs. Winthrop-Chisholm. 

“And I,” enlarged Number 833 subsequently, “all but passed 
out. I wish you could have seen his face, Marty!” 

This opportunity was offered Mrs. Winthrop-Chisholm, but 
she ignored it. She was eyeing the flushed loveliness that Denny 
presented her so unflinchingly. 

“She'll do,” she murmured, unconscious that she spoke aloud. 
And then addressing Denny directly, “Please get your hat—I 

want to talk to you.” 
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or took Denny by surprise. “Oh!” she protested. “I couldn't 
get off— 

“That will be all right,” Marston intervened. “Do as Mrs, 
Winthrop-Chisholm says.” 

“Is that so!” thought Denny, and gave him a quick chal- 
lenging glance—she might work for him but he didn’t own her, 

“Don’t be an ass, Marston,” suggested Mrs. Winthrop-Chis- 
holm. Then, to Denny, “I’m not going to eat you, child. Don't 
be afraid!” 


“Oh, gee! breathed Denny's companion, while Denny adjusted her hat. 


Afraid! That was enough for Denny, who came from a race 
whose preference for leaping before it looks has a certain irre- 
sistible charm. 

“You're on,” said she. “I’ll be ready in a jiff!” 

“Oh gee,” breathed Number 833, while Denny powdered her 
nose and adjusted her hat, “supposing she should adopt you——” 

“If she does you can have my gum,” retorted Denny coolly 
though her heart was beating fast. “I parked it under the 
counter.” 

“She,” Number 833 went on, “has a wonderful place at Exeter 
Pool, greenhouses and tennis courts and cows with class written 
all over them——” 

“T hope it hasn’t bars on the windows,’’ commented Denny. 
“She sounds as if she had escaped from some such place.” 

Nevertheless she went along with Mrs. Winthrop-Chisholm. 
The latter gave her a quick, appraising glance and seemed not 
dissatisfied with her street attire, and there was no reason why 
she should be. The modern shop girl is always in style and she 
is likely, even, to be in good taste. 

“I wonder,” she suggested abruptly, her scrutiny finished, 
“what you are thinking about all this.” ; 

“I am thinking,” retorted Denny diplomatically, “that 2 
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about five minutes the old alarm clock will go off and I'll 
wake up.” 

Appreciation of that glinted briefly in Mrs. Winthrop-Chis- 
holm’s eyes. 

“Remember Cinderella, child,” she retorted. Her lips twisted 
in a satirical smile as she added: “Perhaps I’m your fairy god- 
mother. Anyhow the modern version of the coach and four 
awaits outside.” 

It wasn’t after all a Lenhard Double-Six, but an American 


' “Suppose she should adopt you! She has a wonderful place at Exeter Pool.” 


car. The best, perhaps, but at least three years old. Mrs. Win- 
throp-Chisholm could afford to disdain display. There were no 
ultra expensive fittings, but the upholstery was luxurious if 
sedate, and the chauffeur and footman were smartly if som- 
berly liveried. As Denny’s quick glance took all this in the older 
woman watched her. 

“She'll do,” she decided yet again. 

Then, aloud: “I’m not crazy,”’ she announced grimly, as if 
she suspected Denny might think so. “Merely in my dotage. An 
old woman to be humored until she has the grace and good sense 
to pass on and leave her money to those better fitted to spend it. 
But—well, I’m not dead yet!” 

“I'll say you're not,” thought Denny, as she encountered the 
fiery indomitability of Mrs. Winthrop-Chisholm’s gaze. 

“No,” the latter went on, “I guess I’ve got enough of what 
my granddaughter calls pep’”—she grimaced slightly, as if the 
word were distasteful to her—“to beat her at her own game. 
And that’s what I propose to do with your assistance.” 

‘ Now,” thought Denny, “for the string.” 

‘T'll have to fit you out,” she continued. “But that will be 
easy. There are good specialty shops at Exeter Pool and I'll 
8ive them carte blanche. And of course you’ll have them alli for 
your own afterward——” 


“What,” demanded Denny, “do I do in the meantime?” 

“Act natural—be yourself.” 

Denny gave her a direct glance. “Say, what do you expect; that 
I'll eat with my knife and say ‘Ain’t it grand?’ every few minutes? 
Am [ to be a horrible example generally? Is that the big idea?” 

“It might be a good one,” remarked Mrs. Winthrop-Chis- 
holm thoughtfully ‘‘Yes—why not?” 

“Excuse me—lI’d rather go back to the bargain basement.” 

This Mrs. Winthrop-Chisholm ignored. She had the grand man- 
ner in ignoring remarks 
she preferred not tohear. 

“T don’t know,” said 
she, “but what I would 
do well to adopt you at 
that. You might amuse 
me and that’”—ever so 
grimly—‘“‘is more than 
most people do.” But 
she let that drop abrupt- 
ly. “I'll pay you well, 
of course. So that set- 
tles everything.” 

“Oh, does it!” thought 
Denny. 

Nevertheless she of- 
fered no protest. A fliv- 
ver clattered by—a fliv- 
ver that reminded her of 
Jimmy’s. And she re- 
membered that he had 
been seen giving Katie 
Kennedy the air. Well, 
she’d show him! 

And so they swept 
on through Lynn, Sa- 
lem and Beverly, with 
glimpses of the sea now 
and then, to that far- 
famed millionaires’ col- 
ony that lies along the 
North Shore, and finally 
to Exeter Pool. They 
stopped there in the 
village before the spe- 
cialty shops of which 
Mrs. Winthrop-Chis- 
holm had spoken. 

“We'll get you out- 
fitted now,” she said. 

If Denny had doubt- 
ed the power Mrs. Win- 
throp-Chisholm could 
wield, the almost cring- 
ing servility with which 
she was served would 
have dissipated it. In 
a very short time she 
had spent on Denny 
more than Denay 
could have earned in two years and then they were on their 
way once more. The car, turning in from the state road, passed 
between impressive brick entrance piers and up a poplar-lined 
drive to the house itself. This, gleaming white, suddenly dis- 
closed itself in its full proportions, and Denny caught her breath. 

“Egypt’s Queen,” she thought, “‘it looks like the Art Museum!” 

“Now remember,” Mrs. Winthrop-Chisholm reminded her, 
“what I expect of you. You’re Irish and you have Irish wit. I’m 
counting on the combination to carry you through.” 

In her eyes there was a certain humorous suggestion of a good 
joke shared that kindled Denny. She felt a sudden liking for Mrs. 
Winthrop-Chisholm and with this was coupled a desire to fall in 
with her plans—which was an end that rather awful old woman 
could achieve, without apparent effort, when she chose. 

“Leave it to me,”’ Denny promised blithely. “I'll be the limit. 
Say—shall I shake hands with the butler?” 

The corners of Mrs. Winthrop-Chisholm’s mouth twitched. 
“Try it!” she said. 

To the butler’s horror Denny did. ‘How do you do?” she said 
sweetly. “I’m glad to meet you.” 

The butler withdrew his hand as if an adder had bitten it 
and achieved that which Mrs. Winthrop-Chisholm had believed 
impossible. He blushed! 
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“I—I beg pardon, Miss,” he stammered. 

* “Don’t stand there like a fool, Hawkins,” suggested his mis- 
tress cruelly. ‘This is Miss Luydon. You will treat her as one 
of the family.” 

Her tone was like a cold shower. Hawkins shivered and re- 
covering his dignity, bowed as a lesser god receiving instructions 
from Jove might have. 

“Yes, ma’am; thank you, ma’am,” said he. 

“Is Miss Mildred at home?” demanded Mrs. Winthrop-Chis- 
holm directly. 

“No, ma’am; thank you, ma’am. She’s gone to Glouces- 
ter——” 

“JT didn’t ask you where she had gone,” snapped Mrs. Win- 
throp-Chisholm. ‘Send Moulton to me.” 

The grimness that tightened her mouth escaped Denny, whose 
eyes were taking in the incredibly spacious reception hall. But 
Hawkins did not miss it. 

“Mrs. Winthrop-Chisholm,” he informed Moulton, “nearly 
took my ’ead off when I told her Mildred ’ad gone to Gloucester.” 

Moulton, being a woman, was more interested in other details, 
however. 

“T heard her tell Mildred she would take a girl from the 
bargain basement and adopt her if she didn’t give up that artist 
chap,” she said. “You don’t mean to tell me though that she 
has done so?” 

“If Mildred persists we'll ’ave in her place ’ere, Moulton, a 
young woman who is utterly himpossible,’’ he assured her. “I 
do not know about the bargain basement but I think as it is 
quite possible.” 

He paused and his voice deepened as memory smote him. 

“You may not believe it, Moulton, but she ’as no more idea 
of what is right than to shake ’ands with me.” 

“She must be a little off,” commented Moulton, without 
humor. 

“She is,’’ returned Hawkins, with utter conviction. “But I'll 
not stand for ’er, Moul- 
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was fashioned with that wide spaciousness that was the keynote 
of the house, but it was the tub itself that staggered Denny. | 


This was of marble set not on but into the floor, with steps 
leading down to it. 

“I wonder,” thought Denny, who had never even heard of 
a Roman bath before, “what the big idea of that is?” 

From the tub she glanced up at the array of faucets. 

“Well,” she decided, “Jimmy would certainly feel at home. 
It looks like a plumber’s paradise.” 

Presently she returned to her room. 

“You could get the whole McCarthy family in this layout,” 
she thought. “I might invite them down to spend a week-end 
with me.” 

The idea lightened her spirits, but briefly. She turned to the 
window and glanced out across the landscaped grounds to the 
ocean. 

“This is the life,” she assured herself, but her tone lacked 
conviction. Indeed, she breathed a little sigh as she added, “I 
wonder how they amuse themselves here.” 

In surrendering her to Moulton Mrs. Winthrop-Chisholm had 
announced that she herself was going to nap. 

“My sole concession to age,” she had explained. “Dinner 
will be at seven and your frocks will be here by six. Until then 
amuse yourself as you choose. The grounds are considered 
rather good if you care to see them.” 

From her window Denny was seeing them. 

“Quite an improvement on McCarthy’s backyard,” she ad- 
mitted. “Still a few tin cans scattered around would make me 
feel more at home.” 

Abruptly she turned from the window and, emerging into the 
long hall outside, found the marble staircase that led down to the 
reception hall. At the foot of the stairs she encountered 
are who, recognizing her, looked like Landseer’s “Stag 
at Bay.” 

“How does a person go about amusing themselves here?” 
she demanded. 


ton. If she stays I will go. 
I’ve been butler in the 
best families for years 
and never before ’as any- 
one so far forgot them- 
selves. But don’t men- 
tion it. I wouldn’t ’ave 
it get haround for any- 
thing.” 

Nevertheless it did. 
The entire household 
knew, very soon, of the 
episode and that the girl 
who had so _ outraged 
Hawkins was now estab- 
lished in the very room 
that Mrs. Winthrop- 
Chisholm’s granddaugh- 
ter had desired and 
been unable to achieve 
for herself. 

Tbe honor done her 
was not wholly appre- 
ciated by Denny, yet she 
was none the less over- 
whelmed. The room, with 
its soft tones of silver- 
gray contrasting with the 
vivid rose of the rugs and 
the hangings, was beyond 
her dreams, exquisite 
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stranded and wrecked. 


What’s the matter 
with matrimony? 


[Ff anybody understands, 
Beatrice Fairfax should. 
Everybody knows who 
Beatrice Fairfaxis. Thousands 
upon thousands of women and 
men and girls and boys have 
poured their troubles into her 
prob- 
ably no one in all the world— 
is better equipped to chart the 
shoals and rocks upon which 
love and marriage so often are 


In June COSMOPOLITAN— 
the next number— Beatrice Fairfax 
contributes one of the most interesting 
articles on love and marriage that 
anybody ever read. Watch for it. 


Hawkins gathered his dignity about him. 
“There’s tennis courts down by the boathouse. 
And if you ’appen to care for golf——” 

“T don’t ’appen to, somehow,” Denny assured 
him. “Next.” 

Hawkins bowed, like anautomaton. “Perhaps 
you care for riding? There’s some very good 
saddle horses in the stable. If you wish——” 

“If they were on a merry-go-round I might be 
interested,” she cut in. “Goon. What else have 
you to offer?” 

“T’m sorry, Miss, but that’s all I can think of at 
this moment. Is there anything else, Miss?” 

“No,” Denny assured him. But as he bowed 
again, mischief lighted her lovely eyes. ‘Unless 
you happen to have a piece of gum about you. I 
don’t often indulge—but I’m desperate.” 

If Hawkins had, he swallowed it—anyway he 
swallowed something. 

“T’m sorry, Miss——” 

“Oh don’t mind!” reassured Denny. 
expect you would have.” 

The nod she dismissed him with was worthy 
of a princess. She passed on across the reception 
hall, out into the mellowing brilliance of the May 
afternoon, stood briefly considering the stretch of 
terraced garden and the sea and then, disconso- 
lately enough, started down toward the latter. 

The boathouse was closed. A raft with a diving 
board and a chute on it was moored alongside, 
not yet anchored in place for the season. 


enough to awe her. 

“Is there anything more I can do for you, Miss?”’ the austere- 
eyed Moulton was demanding. 

Denny turned toward her. “You can stop looking as if you 
thought I had something contagious,” she suggested coolly. 

— started. “Beg pardon, Miss?” she gasped incred- 
ulously. 

“Oh run along!” commanded Denny impatiently. 

Moulton obeyed, iooking as might have a Roman vestal 
forced to witness the sacred fire desecrated by Goths and Van- 
dals. And Denny, finding herself alone began to inspect her‘room 
exactly as a little Angora kitten might inspect a new and strange 
garret. The fittings displayed on the dressing table, of heavy 
ivory richly inlaid, held her fascinated gaze for awhile. Then she 
turned to her private bath. The room, with its white tiled floor, 


turned and surveyed the greenhouses and garage, 
stables and kennels to her left. : 

“I wonder,” she mused, “if they really have a good time with 
all this or just kid themselves into thinking they do.” 

In which, without realizing it, she posed the question that 
wiser heads than hers have pondered. She, however, had no 
chance to consider it. 

“Hello!” came a blithe voice. “I’ve been looking for you. 

Denny turned. A girl in a yellow sweater and sport hat, with 
linen skirt and low buckskin shoes barred with russet, was Coming 
toward her. She was very blonde and very pretty. 

“I’m Mildred Chisholm,” she announced. “Granny just broke 
the news to me and I told her I’d look you up and take you ove 
to the Country Club for tea.” She smiled. “That rather 
her I think.” 


“I didn’t 
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It rather floored Denny, too. She gave Mildred a quick, 
searching glance. 

“Oh please come!” urged Mildred. “It’s all rather a lark, 
don’t you think? And Granny would throw a fit if we should 
me friends. She’s trying to scare me into submission to that 
awful will of hers by threatening to leave you all her money, 
you know.” 

The way Denny’s eyes widened made Mildred realize that 
she didn’t know. 

“Oh, didn’t she tell you?” she demanded. “Well, she told me. 


But I don’t care if she does. I’m going to marry Jimmy anyway.” 

Jimmy?” gasped Denny incredulously. 

f y—you’ve got a Jimmy too!” exclaimed Mildred de- 
lightedly. “‘How per-fectly delicious. Come along and tell me 
all about him.” 

As if all were settled she linked her arm through Denny’s 
= oa back toward the roadster she had left parked in 

ve. 

“My Jimmy’s an artist, but not long-haired in the least. 
He’s the most awful dear—I adore him,” she confided. “What’s 
Your Jimmy?” 

A~a plumber,” said Denny. 

Really? How exciting! Where does he work? Tell me all 
about him. And about yourself too!” 

Enthusiasm is always contagious, hers was genuine and there 
be ho resisting it. By the time they reached the Country Club 
Milly had the details. 

h you mind if I tell them about the bargain basement?” 
she asked. “They’ll be thrilled beyond words. Really!” 


They were. An American girl who was going to marry a real 


“Are you going to let me out?"’ demanded Denny frigidly. 


if slightly damaged prince was there, but she was “old stuff.’ 
They ignored her while they fairly besieged Denny with questions. 

“That,” announced one dark-haired little girl in an orange 
scarf and hat, whose father would some day bequeath her no 
less than ten millions, “is what J call living. Really doing some- 
thing—anything!”’ 

Envy was in her eyes as she gazed at Denny—Denny who, 
it must be confessed, had omitted umber and the darker shades 
in drawing her pictures. 

“You’d change your mind quick enough,” thought Denny. 

Nevertheless she saw no reason to lessen the impression she 
had made. 

As they returned home, Milly turned a glowing face to- 
ward her. 

“You made a hit!’ she said. “I knew you would. I’m going 
to run up and tell Granny all about it before I dress for dinner.’ 

And so Denny went to her own room where the purchases 
Mrs. Winthrop-Chisholm had made for her were waiting, and 
spread out upon the bed was a smart little orchid satin frock for 
that evening and all the things that went with it—and under it. 
Cinderella’s fairy god-mother could have done no better; money 
is ever a magic wand. 

From the bathroom came the sound of running water. As 
Denny paused the bathroom door opened and Moulton appeared. 

“I’ve laid out your things, Miss,” said she austerely. “And 
as we are short a maid it’s madam’s orders that I help you with 
your dressing. I’ve taken the liberty of drawing your bath.” 

“Did madam also suggest that you make sure I wash behind 
my ears?” demanded Denny. ' 

Moulton’s expression doubtless (Continued on pa ge 120) 
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S I indite these lines he lies at my feet steadfastly 
regarding me out of his glittering eyes. His ears 
are cocked straight up as though to catch the clickety- 
clack of my typewriter keys, and his tongue shows as 

a curved pink scroll between the gaped jaws. His teeth are long 

and sharp; his coat is a uniform furry black, and against the 

planking his paws gleam liked dulled ebony. 

He is—or rather he was—a black bear who by processes of the 
arsenical art preservative had become a rug for the floor of my 
workroom. Hereafter he will reside with me instead of living 
a solitary life, as formerly, among the darksome thickets behind 
Polina Peak 

Seemingly he is satisfied with his new environment: certainly 
the expression he wears is friendly. I might even go so far as 
to say that it is winning. This perhaps is due in some degree 
to a touch deftly imparted by the professional who tanned his 
hide and curried his pelt and mounted his head for me. 

Taxidermists seem to favor implanting ingratiating looks upon 
the muzzles of the animals upon which they bestow their skillful 
attentions. Over the mantelpiece in our living room we have a 
moose head which is a characteristic example of this. Through 
life he carried a profile like somebody important out of the Old 
Testament. 

I was struck by the remarkable resemblance on the day I 
killed him. At that time, however, his aspect was not cheerful. 
But thanks be to the thoughtfulness of the expert in wreathing 
a nice red-painted smile about his lips, we now have the feeling, 
when at meals, that one of the major Prophets, who has just 
heard something very pleasant, is looking down upon us from 
above. My black bear presents an even more benignant 
countenance. 

As black bears go, he is not an especially large specimen. I 
imagine veteran hunters of big game, on viewing his proportions, 
might sniff at him. I can imagine that Stewart Edward White, 
who has chased copy all over British East Africa, might sneer; 
or that Emerson Hough, who in his time has killed every variety 
of big game to be found in Cook County, Illinois, might scoff a 
mighty scoff; or that Rex Beach, who oft has bearded the 
ferocious green-winged teal in its lair, might point out that his 
spread from tip to tip is not impressive and that his fur, for 
richness and color, grades up only fair-to-medium. 

But regarding this bear there is an outstanding biographical 
fact which gives him importance in my eyes. It has to do with 
the occasion of his taking off. 

When I went hunting for him and got lost and quit the chase, 
he, becoming the party of the first part, came and hunted me and 
kept on hunting for me until he had found me, so that I might 
shoot him and make a rug out of him. 

Experienced hunters have assured me that this circumstance 
alone should make him notable and distinguish him above the 
run of his breed. They tell me that the same thing is not likely 
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to happen again for a long time to come, if ever. They say 
bears are not commonly addicted to this practice. 

After spending a fortnight pretty continuously in that part 
of the State of Oregon where the black bear is supposed to be 
most numerous, I was constrained to,agree with these experts, 

All the signs, visible and invisible, all the portents and eyi- 
dences, all the surrounding and physical conditions, tended to 
convince one that the black bear, in his natural state, does not 
care for human society and does not customarily go about 
seeking it, but, on the other hand, rather avoids it. If he 
ventures into the immediate vicinity of a human habitation it 
is not because he is lonely. It is because he has been misled by 
a passing whim into temporary deviation from the settled habits 
of a lifetime. For the nonce he is, so to speak, off his mental 
stride. 

I am not speaking now of those semi-domesticated bears who 
live in Yellowstone National Park under the protection of a 
government which may have been a trifle careless regarding 
war time shipbuilding contracts but which of late years has been 
rather fussy—and very properly so—about conserving the 
natural resources of the Federal preserves, such as bears and 
geysers. 

Those Yellowstone Park bears have grown so indifferent to 
popular opinion that they are even willing to mingle with tourists 
of the sort who think scenic America can be seen in two weeks. 
Their habits have been corrupted by contact with too much 
mixed company. They'll associate with anybody. 

The bears of which I do speak are those bears which have no 
loving Department of the Interior to guard and cherish them; 
bears which are outside the pale of the game laws and which 
enjoy no comparative immunity from slaughter during the 
closed seasons, seeing that they are held to be predatory animals, 
which in my humble opinion is a mistake. 

The first impulse which comes to one of these wild bears, 
upon being disturbed by the approach of the hunter, is to get 
up and go entirely away from there. After he has done this 
his next impulse, upon which he also acts, is to stay away from 
there for quite a spell. 

This makes the phenomenon of my bear’s behavior all the more 
remarkable. As the outcome proved, he was entirely too accom 
modating and too unselfish for his own good.‘ Assuredly, i 
temperament he stood forth unique among his kind. 

So Uncle Bill Vandevert said—and if there is a man alive who 
should know practically all there is to know about bears, thet 
modes, moods and quaint peculiarities, it is Uncle Bill. Perm 
me to introduce him formally: Reader, meet Mr. W. P. Vandevett 
of Oregon, native son and bear hunting son-of-a-gun. 

The backward stretching years of a long and reasonably 
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A big game hunter—none other than Mr. Cobb—registering intense mental concentration. 


Strenuous life have not kinked his frame or stiffened his joints 
or noticeably grayed his mane of thick black hair. Time has 
not dimmed his shooting eye or taken the edge off his zest for 
the sports of he-men. 

Hereditary influences may have had something to do with this 

t named attribute. If he was not actually born out of doors, 
at least he has spent most of his life in the open, which the same 
might be said for his forbears as well. He comes of the ancient 
Pioneering stock; the same stock which, in an earlier generation, 


produced our Daniel Boones and our Kit Carsons and our Jim 
Bridgers, and all the rest of that immortal breed who just had 
to know how the country mout look on the yon side of the next 
hill to the west’ard. 

He loves horses and dogs—but not all dogs. For bear hunting 
purposes he has a fixed antipathy to Airedales, regarding them, 
when they invade this field, as parvenus, upstarts and pretenders. 
To him a bear is the finest wild thing that travels on four legs, 
a creature deserving of high honors, and in his opinion most 
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highly honored when hunted with clean-strain, pure-quill 
hound dogs. 

For the dogs of the Vandevert pack there are certain rules: 
They must be mannerly; they must have courage; and always 
cach one of them must wear a name beginning with the letter B, 
because the leader of the rescuing pack, back yonder in Idaho 
in the year eighteen-fifty-something, bore a name which began 
with B. So it has come to pass that in Ore- 
gon the Vandevert hounds are more than 
mere hounds, they are institutional and famous 
as such; inheritors of a tradition and heralds 
to each on-coming generation of a historic 
and heroic passage in the early life of the land. 

In his day, Uncle Bill has been a ranch 
foreman in Texas, a herd boss in Arizona, a 
bridegroom in Kentucky, and for a short time 
a dweller in New York City. When, after his 
period of wanderings, he took his wife to Ore- 
gon he made himself a homestead not 
a very great distance from where he 
had been born. There he and Mrs. 
Vandevert have reared up to manhood 
as sturdy and as upstanding a collec- 
tion of sons as are to be found in the 
State of Oregon today. 

It is Uncle Bill’s boast that while he 
himself lacks somewhat the education 
that is got from school books, he 
nevertheless has paid for seven college 
diplomas. He has another boast—by 
his affectionate accounts—that old 
Bounce, the patriarch of his pack, is 
just a little the best bear-dog that was 
ever whelped forth into this imperfect 
world. In most things he is modest, 
but he starts bragging when you men- 
tion Bounce. 

You can find him now on the home 
ranch among green meadows on the 
banks of a creek twenty miles south of 
the town of Bend, dispensing the sort 
of hospitality which comes from the 
heart, filled with remi- 
niscences of rough times 
in Southwest and North- 
west and rendering into 
the spoken word the 
agreeable essences of a 
philosophy that is based 
on kindliness and experi- 
ence and a rare good sense. That is to say, you 
find him there except when there is a chance 
for him to put on a pair of ancient angora 
chaps and climb nimbly up on a horse, with a 
rifle on the pommel and a snack in the saddle- 
bags, and call up Bouncer and perhaps Bet or 
Bluebell or Bugler and possibly the infant 
prodigy of the pack, Babe Ruth (vintage of 
1919), and go off somewhere a-bear-hunting. 

Because he might be gone with us for a week 
or even longer, Uncle Bill added a bedroll to 
this simple outfit when we stopped by his place 
and picked him up. It was a tolerably lonely 
district into which we struck. It is no trouble 
to find tolerably lonely districts in central 
Oregon; they abound freely there. A man 
who takes the back-trail and keeps on going, 
presently may find himself a hundred miles or 
so away from a railroad and half as far away 
from a town big enough to be listed in the 
Postal Guide. and sometimes almost as far 
from any inhabited dwellings. 

Bar the rusted tin cans scattered in the sage 
and he may find nothing to suggest that other 
men have ever been where he is. But up on 
the plateaus and among the mountains, no 
matter how deeply he ventures into the un- 


tip of the loftiest pinnacle in sight, he sights a towerlike structure 
of logs or he sees a languidly drooping telephone wire swung 
from the trees and looping down over the ridges and across 
the caiions to disappear on beyond, seemingly coming from 
nowhere and seemingly bound for nowhere. 
You may think you have put all Caucasian civilization a day’s 
travel or a week’s travel behind you. In your vanity you may 
figure even that yours are the first pair of booted 
feet that ever left tracks in the evergreen jungles 
through which you have forced a path. 
But you are undeceived when, against the back- 
ground of tangled shrub, your eye falls upon a 
red-lettered legend which warns you against care- 
lessness in the detail of campfires, and bids you 
beware of dropping smoldering cigar butts or 
cigarette stubs. 
Or deeper still in the woods you may meet the . 
ranger himself, a gallant figure in his greenish drab 
uniform. Usually he is young; always 
he is competent; nearly always he is 
deeply in love with the work he is 
doing. 

Uncle Bill guided us into a district 
which few men except the ranger-folk 
know well enough to find their way 
about in; and on the way, winding in 
and out among the pines and firs, he 
told us tales of some of the good men 
and most of the bad ones who lived 
in the Southwest in the early days. 

He knew the Apache Kid and he 
knew that other equally picturesque 
young human scorpion, Billy the Kid, 
whose favorite sport was dropping 
men in cold blood. And he knew Pat 
Garrett, who extinguished the latter 
Kid’s mortal light for him in the 
name of humanity and for the reward 
that there was in it. 

Likewise he told us of the times 
when the cougars were almost as thick 
on the sides of certain mountains as 
fire warnings are today, and when the 


grizzly had not altogether van- 
ished from central Oregon. 

That first night we made 
camp on the front side of Polina 
Peak where Polina Lake meets 
Polina Creek just above Polina 
Falls. There is also a Greater 
Polina Falls. Polina was an 
Indian chief who figured in early 
Oregon history. It seems al- 
most a pity they didn’t name 
something for him. 

Uncle Bill and the two other 
Oregonians of the party bedded 
themselves down in the open. 
There were two more who were 
Easterners, and these two, an- 
other and myself, spread our 
blankets on the floor of a plank 
shack where a ranger kept his 
fire-fighting kit and his spare 
supplies. 

Uncle Bill, who held by the 
theory that the proper hour to 
start a bear hunt was b. ore the 
bear had quit his night-time 
ranging and while his tracks 
were still fresh, rousted us out 


tracked wilderness, he will come upon evi- Mr. Cobb showing how tired a stout man when darkness yet covered the 


dences to prove that somebody has been there 
ahead of him, spying out every square mile of 
all those countless square miles of emptiness. 

Thousands of feet above him, on the very 


_ ean feel after riding horseback twenty miles 
and walking six miles. 


face of the earth. A few feeble- 
minded wild duck were quack- 
ing somewhere in the gloom 
along the creek. They must be 
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feeble-minded, else they’d not be awake at four A. M._ Per- 
sonally I have never been strongly attracted to the idea of 
getting up to watch the sun rise. Why do so when you can get 
practically the same results by standing on your head and 
looking at a sunset? , 
We breakfasted sketchily on bacon and coffee and hot ‘“‘dough- 
gods” spread on the back of the chuck-wagon, and by the time 
we had breakfasted, the official horse-wrangler had the horses 
ready for us. Uncle Bill, lithe as a panther for all his sixty-odd 
years, heaved himself up into the saddle and led the way for the 
rest of the caravan, with his hounds padding alongside him. 
Seemingly all three of them were utterly indifferent to the 
prospect before them. To judge by the expression on Bounce’s 
ancient face, bear hunting was to him the least fascinating of all 
possible pursuits. He had the politely bored air of one going 
along because he had been urged, like a confirmed golfer accom- 


_panying his wife to services of a 


Sunday. 

For a mile or so we single-filed on 
through the fragrant pine-flats and 
over burnt lands to where, around on 
the farther side of Polina Peak, the 
terrain broke away into sharp ridges 
with deep dense draws between. Of 
a sudden, Uncle Bill pulled up his 
horse and stiffened like a bird-dog on 
a point. Traveling at a jog-trot he 
had, from the saddle, read the message 
printed in the sandy soil underfoot 
which we would never have seen, or, 
seeing it, would have failed to inter- 
pret for what it meant. He made a 
soft little clucking sound. Instantly 
all three of the hounds were snuffing 
under his horse’s hoofs. They had 
lost their lackadaisical air. Their lean 
bodies twitched and twined, and down 
in their throats they were making little 
eager snuffing noises. Then with a hap- 
py yelp, Bluebell flung herself away, 
her nose at the ground 
and her tail up. Babe 
Ruth followed her; 
but venerable Bounce 
stayed where he was, 
circling and whining. 

“Never mind those 
two,” said Uncle Bill. 
“They’re backtracking. 
Keep your eye on 
Bounce. . . Ah, that’s 
the ticket!” The old 
dog had thrown up his 
head and with a bay 
which blared like a 
bugle note he sped off 
in an opposite direction 
from the one the other 
two hounds had taken. 
Having discovered their 
error, Bluebell and Babe 
came racing back, bell- 
ing the hunting call as 
they came, and van- 
ished after him. There 
was a crashing in the 
pines which hedged us 
about and Uncle Billwas 
gone from us. He had 
busted right through the 
back drop and we were alone, four ‘of -us,in’ a. stage setting 
which might have been labeled “The Forest Primeval.” 

Another moment and there were only three of us in the 
picture; for the fourth man—I refer to Mr. Norman Jacob- 
Son, ex-forest supervisor and expert woods-scout—had charged 
off, too, and we heard the clatter he made as he tore into the 
Scenery, striving to catch up with the chase, now dimming 
away as the dogs and Uncle Bill, on his horse, rounded the 
shoulder of the next ridge. 

We followed, too—three men who were green at this sort of 
thing. _ There was music on ahead fit to lure any man with red 
blood in his veins to follow. But we did not go at a gallop as 


Rule A is to-be sure you 
know how your rifle works. 


Uncle Bill and Jacobson had gone. There were reasons— 
reasons amply sufficient—to make our gait slow and our course 
tortuous. On the higher ground, upon the withers of the hills, 
the big trees growing there were spaced off like trees in a park, 
and beneath , them, except for patches of stunted laurel 
and dwarf manzanita, the soil was free from under- 
growth. But here the difficulty was that, ascending a 
slope, you must climb almost straight up, and, descending 
one, your horse practically stood on his head. Then, in- 
evitably, when you reached the bottom of the draw you 
ran into stretches of slender lodge-pole pines 

growing in thick order. 
Now, ours were Oregon horses, trained to go 
almost anywhere over almost any sort of footing. 
Given their heads, they somehow would find a 
way up the steepest cafion and down it again. 
They knew how to deal with jack-pole pines, too. 

Moving at whatever speed, your horse would measure 

the distance between two of the trunks. If he could 

not pass between them he went around and found 
an easier passage. 

Mainly, though, he shoved between. So far as he was 
concerned, he never miscalculated. He 
knew when, by dropping his head, he 
could wedge a way for himself under a 
low sweeping bough; when he could 
scrouge his barrel against trees small 
enough to give before the pressure; or 

when he encountered trees 
too stocky to be bent side- 
wise this way or. that. 

But he did not take into 
consideration that he had 
somebody else along— 
somebody astride of him 
whose legs stuck out be- 
yond his sides; somebody 
who could not duck low 
enough to avoid the hmbs 
under and through which 
he shoved. One instant 
you, the rider, would be 
throwing yourself forward 
until the pommel threat- 
ened to bore right through 
you, in an effort to avoid a 
downward-sweeping bough. 
In the next you would be 
jerking your feet out of the 
stirrups and sliding your 
legs backward along your 
mount’s ribs, trying to 
avoid having your knee- 
joints smashed. 

When you were not being 
scraped bodily out of the 
saddle and vehemently 
spanked by a whanging 
bough as you sank head 
downward, you were being 
whipped across the face 
with tough and _ springy 
switches. 

Before we had crossed 
the second lodge-pole pine 
thicket we were lost—and 
good and lost. The sound 
of the chase was no longer 
in our ears. It had fended 
as abruptly as though a 

muffler had been set down upon the land, stilling all life. 

We rode up on ridges and gazed through gaps in the mountain 
wall upon utterly strange valleys swimming in the Oregon sun- 
shine. We skirted the bases of unfamiliar buttes. We could 
not make up our minds whether the formation which occasionally 
we glimpsed was the rim rocked crown on the poll of Polina 
Peak or whether it appertained to some other peak. 

Every hill which we climbed seemed to us exactly like every 
other hill we had already climbed. Every vista opening out be- 
fore us on the upland was a twin to each of its sister vistas behind 
us, and each ravine of lodge-poles was, in our eyes, a mate and 
a match for those ravines we had been (Continued on page 126) 
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The story opens: 


RACE DURLAND is confronted with a 
problem—the same problem that con- 

fronts American girls by the thousands. 
When she is twenty-one, at a time when her 
whole normal future seems laid down ‘smoothly 
before her, she is suddenly forced by reverses in 
her father’s business to leave college and return 
to her home in Indianapolis. Grace is a whole- 
some, self-reliant girl, and she looks forward with 
enthusiasm to the adventure of earning her own 


living. She is naturally disappointed at having 
to leave college, but her brother Roy must finish 
his law course, and she makes the sacrifice gladly. 

Mrs. Durland, Grace’s mother, urges the girl to get a “re- 
spectable” position in some office, but Grace, against her mother’s 
wishes, goes to her friend Irene Kirby and through her influence 
secures a position in Shipley’s department store, where Irene is 
assistant manager of a department. Mrs. Durland feels that Grace 
has‘ lowered herself socially, and so does Ethel, Grace’s sister. 

Ethel is a prim, narrow-minded girl of twenty-four, exceedingly 
critical of everything modern. Stephen Durland, Grace’s father, 
who is a reticent, unaggressive inventor—recently squeezed out 
of the company which bore his name—is inclined to let Grace 
make her own decisions. 

In the course of her first day’s work at the store, Grace makes 
a large sale to Beulah Reynolds, a rich spinster of social distinc- 
tion; and Mrs. Durland and Ethel feel that Grace has now 
become a social outcast. 

Irene Kirby is both clever and worldly-wise, and believes in 
taking advantage of life as life presents itself. She induces Grace 
one evening to accompany her on “a party” with two men. One 
of them proves to be Thomas Kemp, a married man with two 
grown children. The other man, Ward Trenton, is a successful 
mechanical engineer, who by his breeding and impersonal attitude 
attracts Grace immensely. She finds that he too is married, but 
practically separated from his wife, a; woman of independent mind 
and wealthy in her own right. 

Trenton’s attitude toward Grace, however, is above criticism; 


they talk in friendly fashion about many things, and when the 
party breaks up Trenton tells Grace that next time he is in In- 
dianapolis he hopes she will let him see ker. 

As Grace thinks it all over the next day she finds herself dis- 
gusted with Irene, whose relations with Kemp are fairly obvious, 
and she tells herself that nothing could ever make her adopt 
Irene’s philosophy. 

Then Grace accidentally meets her childhood friend and com- 
panion, Bob Cummings, the son of her father’s former partner. 
Bob is delighted to see the girl, and expresses a sincere regret for 
the unfortunate break between their two fathers. Neither Grace 
nor Bob can know that they are soon to meet at the home of 
Miss Reynolds, where Grace has been invited to dine. 

Bob, who is a neighbor of the elderly spinster, drops in that 
evening in friendly fashion. Grace has always been interested in 
Bob’s music, and as he plays for her now they are swept away by 
memories of their youthful days together. 

While driving Grace home in his car, Bob confides to her that 
he and his wife are out of sympathy, and that no one has ever 
understood him as Grace did. He urges her to see him again, but 
she instinctively: discourages this attempt on his part to resume 
the old footing. 

Trenton returns and takes Grace to dinner and to the theater. 
Their conversation throughout the evening is impersonal, 
quite different from the talk of their first meeting—yet Grace 


‘ 
% 
, As Grace and Trenton turned toward The Shack a man 4 


passed in the road. The realization of who it was—and that he had seen their embrace—left them thunderstruck. 


knows she is more than interested in this man, and hopes in her 
heart that he is more than interested in her. 

Two days later they again have dinner together and go to a 
concert. As they walk to her home Trenton tells her that he is 
leaving town the next day and Grace realizes that they have come 
to a crisis in their relationship. The need in him speaks to the 
need in her—of companionship, of help, of affection. Admitting 
that he has no right, he says that he must tell her how much he 
loves her, though he cannot now offer her either a home or the 
protection of his name. Grace confesses her love for him but he 
urges her to consider everything and to wire him when she is 
quite sure of herself. 

Her father tells Grace that he has great hopes in an invention 
he 1s working on, but she discovers that he has not paid the rent 
for his little shop. She declares, in spite of his protest, that she 
will attend to the payment; and her savings are still further 
depleted when brother Roy comes to Grace for money to get him 
out of a scrape at college. 

Grace finds happiness in Trenton’s daily letters which are full 
of love for her. She becomes eager for his return and though 
she has no misgivings about the depth of her love for him she 
hesitates to send the wire which would commit her irrevocably. 

tis difficult to bring herself to send the words that would admit 
that she was ready to enter into a relationship with him which 
Would have no honest status. 


One evening, after a trying day at the store, as Grace is waiting 
for a car and dreading the crowded ride home, Bob Cummings 
appears and urges her to go to dinner with him. He admits that 
he has pleaded a business engagement to escape going to a 
relative’s birthday dinner with his wife. Grace remonstrates 
with him and urges him to accompany his wife. This he refuses 
to do and Grace finally consents to go to dinner with him at 
McGovern’s Tavern, some miles out of the city. 

After they have dined, Cummings’s wife and a friend of theirs 
appear and Bob makes a sorry bungle of the explanation of his 
being there with Grace. After a somewhat sarcastic dialogue 
with Mrs. Cummings, Grace asks Bob to take her home. On 
the ride to the city Grace scolds Bob for his craven behavior, 
and while he goes into a garage for gas Grace boards a street car 
and goes home alone. Before going to sleep, with her mind on 
Trenton, as always, she decides that in the morning she will send 
him the telegram for which he is waiting. 


The story goes on: 


RACE was keenly disappointed at receiving no letter 
from Trenton the next day. She canvassed all 
possible explanations of this first lapse in their cor- 


respondence. Whatever might be the cause she 


decided not to write until she heard from him again. She passed 
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an unhappy morning and was relieved when Irene asked her to 
go to lunch. It was possible that Irene might have some news 
of Trenton as he and Kemp were constantly in touch with each 
other. 

“Tell me I look perfectly all right—just as though nothing 
had happened,” Irene remarked when they had 
given their order. 

“Well, if you want to know, 
you're just a trifle paler than 
usual; but I’d never have noticed 
it. What’s the trouble?” 

Irene answered by holding out 
her left hand. 

“The emerald is no more! Oh, 
I haven’t sent it back! I’ve just 
stuck it down in the bottom of a 
drawer with a lot of other 
old junk. It’s all over, 
my dear.” 

“Youand Tommy have * 
quit!” Grace exclaimed. 

“Finished, quit—what- 
ever you like. You'll re- 
member I told you such 
things can’t last. Don’t 
think I wasn’t prepared! 
But to a certain extent 
Tommy did fool me. | 
thought he really cared 
for me and I won’t deny 
that I thought a lot of 
him.” 

“This is certainly a sur- 
prise,” Grace remarked, 
noting, in the usually 
placid Irene, signs of de- 
jection that had previous- 
ly escaped her. 

“Well, I got a line on him a few days ago. It’s a small 
world and things have a way of getting around.” 

Irene spoke as one whose philosophy is quite equal to 
any demand that may be made upon it. She dilated 
upon the general perfidy of man as though her personal dis- 
appointment was negligible and only to be mentioned for pur- 
poses of illustration. She continued in this vein so long that 
Grace began to fear she was not to learn just what had happened 
to shatter Irene’s faith in Kemp. : 

“Let’s consider all the male species dead and buried! I’m 
dying of curiosity. Just what happened to you and Tommy?” 

“He lied to me, that’s all; and I found him out.” 

“That’s too bad; I’m ever so sorry,’”’ Grace replied, not 
knowing whether Irene sought consolation for the loss of her 
lover or wanted to be congratulated on her prescience in fore- 
seeing the inevitable end of the affair. 

“Oh, it’s all right with me! But I can’t deny that when it 
came it was a jar. You see, Tommy’s mighty good fun and 
awfully clever. I learned a lot from Tommy; he used to tell me 
everything. I'll wager he’s sorry now he told me a lot of most 
intimate things, about people and business and even his family 
affairs; but they’re safe; I’d never betray his confidence even if 
he has gone back on me.” 

« ‘Of course not; you’d never do that,” Grace assented, and saw 
that Irene was pleased by this testimony to her highmindedness. 
“Maybe there’s some mistake about it. Of course you'll give 
Tommy a chance to explain.” P 

“Oh, I gave him the chance all right enough! It was over the 
telephone and, my dear, you should have heard him gasp when I 
put it up to him.” 

“For heaven’s sake go on and tell me what Tommy did or 
let’s stop talking about it.” 

“T’m going to tell you. You and Minnie Lawton are the only 
people I could tell. I’ve been meeting Tommy at Minnie’s 
apartment and she had to know why I wasn’t going there any 
more. Tommy’s always told me I was the only one—that old, 
old story! Well, a certain person—he didn’t know I knew 
Tommy—was asking me about him the other day. He said 
he’d seen Tommy in Chicago with a very nifty girl he seemed 
to be chummy with. He saw them together last Saturday 
night. Now Tommy had a date with me for Saturday evening 


“I didn't mind your going 
out to supper with Bob,” 
Evelyn informed Grace 


but he told me Friday he was going to Chicago unexpectedly 
with his wife for the opera. 
I easily found that out. 


He didn’t take his wife to Chicago— 
Tommy went all right enough but not 


fo hear Mary Garden! 


So, there’s the end of our little romance,” 


“What did Tommy have to say for himself?” 
“What could he say!” Irene exclaimed disdainfully. “He 


wanted to see me of course; said he could explain everything, 
but 1 said good by very sweetly and hung up on him. I’d like 


to see him explain a thing like that! I suppose 
he thought he’d send me a box-of candy and 
everything would be lovely. I’m 
a good deal of a fool, my dear, 
but hardly to that extent.” 

“T shouldn’t just pick you gut 
to try putting anything over on.” 

“They’re all alike!’ Irene re- 
sumed, ignoring Grace’s tribute 
to her perspicacity. “Men expect 
women to take everything. Poor 

Tommy! If he doesn’t stop 
drinking he’s going to die 
real quick one of these days. 
I guess he didn’t like my 
lecturing him so much. You 
know I was interested in ail 
his plans—he’s no end am- 
bitious and he used to invite 
my little hints and suggest- 
ions; not that I really. know 
about machinery or finance, 
but I suppose I have got a 
business head.” 

“You certainly have, 
Irene. You'll have a big 
business of your own some 
day or a wonderful position 
in New York. You could 
easily swing our department 
now.” 

“I suppose I might, but 
I’ve almost decided to get 
married. Oh, don’t jump! 
I mean when I see a good 
chance. Now that I’m done 
with Tommy the idea doesn’t 
seem so bad. Perhaps,” she 
added, “perhaps we're not 
fair to marriage! There may 
be something in it after all.” 

“There are still people who 
think so,” said Grace, im- 
pelled to laughter by Irene’s 
gravity. 

“Oh, I suppose we’ve got 
to recognize it! How’s Ward 
these days? Still roaming 
the world?” 

“In New York the last I heard of him; 
and very busy.” 

“Do you know, there’s something pathetic 
about Ward Trenton,” said Irene. “That 
man’s got something away back in his mind 
that he tries to hide from himself. You 
know what I mean? It’s his wife, I imagine. 
I saw her picture in a magazine not long ago 
and meant to show it to you. She’s not at 
all the frump you’d expect from her being 
an author and lecturer, but quite handsome 
and smartly got up. 

“Tt’s certainly queer that a woman like 
that who has scads of money and a real man 
for a-husband won’t stay at her own fireside 
but has to trot around showing herself off. 
And Ward’s fascinating; those quiet self-contained men are 
always fascinating. And they certainly keep you guessing as 
to what they think. Take poor Tommy; once he’s away from 
business he’s got to be amused. But Ward’s different. That 
man does a lot of solid thinking even when he’s out to play. 

“He’s kind, he’s awfully kind,” Grace murmured. ; 

With the Cummings episode and its very obvious lesson still 
playing through her thoughts Grace eagerly welcomed Irene: 
praise of Trenton, feeling the need of just the assurances her 
friend was giving her as to his fine qualities, which attained 4 
new dignity in contrast with Kemp’s instability. 

“Ward’s perfectly splendid,” Irene continued as though 
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fearing she hadn’t done Trenton full justice. “I’ve never had 
any illusions about Tommy; I always knew I’d have to pass him 
up some day. But don’t let me shake your faith in dear old 
Ward. He won’t lie to you; he’d tell the truth if it ruined him.” 

“You really think that?” asked Grace with a slight quaver in 
her voice that the watchful Irene did not miss. 

“Of course I think it! But with two people as intense in 
vour different ways as you and Ward, vou’re likely to hurt each 
other terribly. I’ve been awfully careful what I’ve said to you, 
Grace, about—well—about going the limit with Ward. But I 
can see you’re not just throwing yourself at his head. And 
Ward, if I know him, is not going to expect you to.” 

“Oh, he’s fine!” said Grace, averting her eyes. ‘‘No one could 
be finer, but——” 

“Yes, my dear, there’s that but we always bring up against! 
I won’t say a word about Tommy and me. Of course I never 
loved Tommy but I thought he was a good fellow and on the 
level; and it was exciting while it lasted. That’s what catches 
a lot of girls who go in for little affairs like mine with Tommy. 
It’s the excitement of doing something they know’s dead wrong 
and bound to end in a smash-up.” 

As Grace was eating little and seemed dispirited Irene recurred 
to Trenton. 

“Ward would never be satisfied just to play around with a 
girl, knowing that whenever he got tired he’d chuck her and 
pick up another. I’m saying this because I know he fell for 
you hard that very first night you met; it was a clear case of love 
at first sight with you two. I’m not just kidding you; you know 
as well as I do you’re different from other girls. You’ve got 
brains and poise. Not that you weren’t always a lot of fun and 
a good pal—I never knew a girl who was as much fun to play with. 
But you’ve always kept your self-respect and held your head high. 
Ward likes that because he’s that sort himself.” 

“IT wish I could believe you’re right but, Irene, sometimes I 
don’t feel I know myself at all. When I quit college I was full 
of self-conceit and thought I had a strong grip on myself. I was 
going to test out life—find out everything in my own way. But 
there are times when I get scared. I thought it would be fun 
to drift along for awhile, just trying myself out, and I was sure 
I could stop whenéver I pleased and settle on something. But 
I’m not doing it! What’s the matter with me anyhow?” 

“These are things we’ve all got to settle for ourselves, my dear. 
And from what I know of Ward I’ll wager he’s taking it just as 
hard as you are. He’s married and he knows just what the 
whole thing means. I’d be disappointed in him if he didn’t give 
you a good chance to drop him now even though he suffered 
terribly. And he’s one of the kind who do suffer all right.” 

“Tt might be better,” said Grace soberly, “if I didn’t see him 
again. 

“You're going to be unhappy if you do that. 
unhappy. Of course there’s his 
wife. He’d be likely to think of 
her—chivalry and that sort of 
stuff. And if he got a divorce and 
married you the whole business 
might be unpleasant. It’s some- 
thing for you to think about.” 

In spite of her trouble with 
Kemp, Irene was eating a sub- 
stantial luncheon. 
Grace was ponder- 
ing the sordidness 
of Irene’s liaison 
with Kemp. The 
lofty condescension 
with which Irene 
spoke of him 
amused her only 
mildly 

“Wouldn’t it 
be grand,” Irene 
continued, “to 
be made love 
to—I mean by 
some one who 
really knew 
how! Some- 
body who'd ap- 
Proach you as 
though you 
were a queen 
and stand in 


You’d both be 
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terrible awe of you! The trouble with all us women nowadays 
is that we’re too easy. The next time a man shows any symp- 
toms of being interested in me I’m going to be the coy little 
girl, I can tell you! Oh, I’m not talking about an affair like 
mine with Tommy”—her lip curled—‘“I mean where the man 
really respects you first of all. I tell you, Grace, I’m pretty well 
fed up on this new woman stuff. Believe me, I’m staying home 
with mother these nights knitting a sweater for father, and 
Sunday I’m going to put on a big apron and bake a cake— 
honest, lam! A woman is a lot better off as a domestic animal 
like the common or fireside cat. 

“Oh, I know Grace, you’re all for our glorious independence 
and fighting in the ranks shoulder to shoulder with the men. 
But the trouble is we can’t fight with them; we’re fighting 
against them every hour of the day! My dear, there’s a curse 
on us—the curse of sex! There’s absolutely no ducking it. 

“You may talk all you like about equality and how men and 
women meet in business and the woman is the equal of the man. 
All right! She may have just as good a head as the man she’s 
dealing with but if she still has her teeth and her face isn’t 
painful to look at sex is all mixed up in the figures. You can’t 
get away from it.” 

“But, Irene——!” 


Before Osgood left that eve- 
ning, Ethel had made everything 
right with him. 
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“fast a word more, dear. When I go down to New York on 
a buying jaunt the polite gentlemen in our line buy me expen- 
sive dinners and take me in swift taxis to the theater and to 
supper and a dance afterwards. That’s sex! If the store sends 

a man down there the same birds buy him a quick lunch and 
that’s all. But.a woman’s different! Sex, my dear, sex!” 

“Oh, it’s not as bad as that!’’ Grace protested. ‘I want to be 
considered as a human being first and as a woman afterwards. 
I don’t mind saying that there have been times lately when I’ve 
wished I could see things as mother does, but I can’t. There’s 
no use trying to live backwards. I just couldn’t stay in a house 
all the time and cook and sew and darn for a husband; I’d go 
crazy!” 

“Well, the home life listens good to me right now!”’ replied 
Irene with a sigh. “No, this is my turn to pay the check. By 
the way, did you notice that woman I waited on this morning— 
the dish-face with too much paint, and pearl earrings as big as 
your thumb—well’’—she broke off abruptly —“‘here’s a happy 
surprise! If I’m not mistaken here’s the tall sycamore of 
Raccoon Creek!” 

“What are you talking about; a raccoon with pearl earrings!” 

“No; just coming in the door. It’s your old college chum who 
took you to the football game.” 

Grace turned to find John Moore bearing down upon their 
table. 

“You will excuse me, won’t you!”’ he exclaimed radiantly as 
he shook hands. “Oh, I remember Miss Kirby; ashamed of 
myself if I didn’t! Well, Grace, they told me you were up here 
at lunch so I thought I’d take a chance. Hope you’ve got a 
minute. I came to town on particular business. Sold an Aire- 
dale pup and brought him up to make special delivery.” 

“You have a kennel, Mr. Moore?” asked Irene. “I love 
Airedales.” 

“T’ll say it’s a kennel!’’ John answered as he drew a chair from 
an adjoining table and seated himself. “Grace knows the riace; 
an old barn one of the professors lets me use for taking care of 
his furnace. I’m selling off my pups now before I move to the 
great city. I’ve got twenty-five dollars apiece for them,” he 
concluded, with a frank appeal for their approval. 

He gave Grace the latest news of the university, explaining 
his items of news for Irene’s enlightenment. When Grace asked 
him about particular girls he protested that he had never heard 
of their existence. Grace was just kidding him, he said. 

“The fact is, Miss Kirby, since Grace left the campus I haven’t 
seen any girls.” 4 

“T can well believe it,” Irene replied. ‘‘You’ll look a long time 
before you'll find another girl like Grace Durland.” 

“You’ve said something!” John affirmed, and pretending that 
Grace was not present he and Irene engaged in a lively discussion 
of Grace’s merits. With Irene this was of course only a device 
for flirting with John. John understood perfectly that she was 
flirting with him. As this went on John and Irene were taking 
careful note of each other. 

Two natures could not have been more truly antipodal than 
Irene Kirby and John Moore. Grace was amused to see them at 
such pains to please each other. She interrupted them oc- 
casionally with a question as to some virtue they attributed to 
her, which they feigned not to hear but answered indirectly. 

He was already preparing for his removal to the city and wore 
a new suit and hat and carried a pair of tan gloves which ob- 
viously had not been worn. 

John in his new raiment looked less like a countryman than 
Grace had thought possible. She recalled what a cynical 
senior had once said of him—that above the collar he looked 
like a signer of the Declaration of Independence but that the 
rest of him was strongly suggestive of the barnyard. His eyes 
missed nothing; he was too eager to get ahead in the world not 
to study his own imperfections and overcome them. 

Having impressed John with the idea that for the few minutes 
they spent together he was the only specimen of the male species 
in the world, Irene languidly glanced at her watch. 

“Only ten minutes to get back, Grace. I’ll keep the wheels 
of commerce turning while you talk to Mr. Moore. Do forgive 
me, old things, for keeping you waiting.” 

As she gathered up her purse and vanity box Moore protested 
that he and Grace had nothing to say to each other which she 
might not hear. 

“Oh, don’t try that on me!” Irene replied, looking from one 
to the other meaningfully. 

“If you leave us alone John will begin quoting poetry,” said 
Grace. ‘Please wait, I don’t feel a bit like poetry today!” 

“There, Miss Kirby; you see Grace doesn’t want to be alone 


with me! I’ll tell you what! I’m staying in town tonight and 
it would be fine if we could all go to a show together. There’s 
a picture I’ve read about—Mother Earth, they call it; said to give 
a fine idea of pioneer life. I guess we owe it to the folks who 
drove out the Indians and cleaned up the varmints to show ’em 
a little respect, and they say that picture’s a humdinger. If you 
don’t like the notion and there’s some other show——” 

His eyes were bright with expectancy as he awaited their 
decision. 

“You see,” he added with a broad smile, ‘‘now that I’ve sold 
my last pup and paid my debts I feel a little like celebrating.” 

“Thank you ever so much, Mr. Moore,” said Irene, “but 
really, I——”’ 

“Why of course you can go, Irene,” exclaimed Grace, who had 
not missed Irene’s look of consternation when John suggested 
spending an evening viewing a movie illustrative of the sacrifices 
of the pioneers. However, Irene had quickly recovered from the 
shock and seemed to be seriously considering John’s invitation. 

“T’ll be glad to go, thank you, John; but of course we must 
have Irene!”’ 

“Certainly, we want Miss Kirby,” John declared. 

“Ever since that day you were so nice about letting Grace off 
to go to the game I’ve had a feeling I’d like to show you some 
trifling attention. I’ll take it as another favor if you’ll go.” 

“Oh, if you put it that way, Mr. Moore, of course I’ll go!” 
said Irene. “I must skip; you stay, Grace, and arrange the little 
details.” 

“Tt’s mighty nice of Miss Kirby to go,”’ John remarked as he 
resumed his seat after bowing Irene from the table. “And it 
must make things a lot easier for you to have a fine girl like that 
to work with. You can tell she knows her business. I guess 
nothing’s going to rattle her much!” 

“What are you trying to do, John; make me jealous?” laughed 
Grace. . 

“Now, Grace, you know——’ 

What would John think, Grace wondered—John of the high 
ideals and aspirations—if he knew it was only because Irene 
had broken with a man whose mistress she had been and in 
consequence was disposed to take refuge in things wholly foreign 
to her nature and experience, that she had accepted an invitation 
to attend a picture show that celebrated the joys and sorrows 
of the pioneers! 

It was settled that John should go home with her for supper 
and that they would meet Irene in the lobby of the theater. 

“Of course I’m not going,” said Irene when Grace went back 
to her department. “I supposed you understood’ that.” 

“T certainly didn’t. John wanted you or he wouldn’t have 
asked you.” 

“Well, I don’t care anything about going to a show right now 
when I’m wearing mourning for myself, but I’d just like to sit 
near that suitor of yours for an hour or two. He does me good.” 

This was not like Irene, and Grace discounted heavily her 
friend’s admiration for John. It was merely that Irene was 
contrasting John with Kemp, in much the same spirit that she 
had praised Trenton at the lunch table. 

“Tf he knew me for what I am he’d probably run like a scared 
rabbit,” said Irene, slipping a tape line through her fingers. 
“T felt like an awful fraud all the time I talked to him.” 

“You can always rely on John to think the best of everybody 
and everything,” Grace replied. ‘“He’s a mighty satisfactory 
sort of person. If I ever got into trouble I know John would 
stand by me.” 

“I believe you’re right,” Irene returned. “A man with eyes 
like his is bound to be mighty square. But when I sat there 
kidding him about you I did feel awfully guilty and ashamed of 
myself. I was afraid those eyes might see too much!” 

“Come out of the-dark!” exclaimed Grace. ‘‘We’d better go 
to work. John’s going home to supper with me and we'll meet 
you in the Pendennis lobby at a quarter before eight.” 


II. 


Tue afternoon passed and still no letter from Trenton. Grace 
was glad that she hadn’t told Irene how far Trenton had gone in 
declaring himself. Not even Irene should know how mu 
she cared for Trenton. She indulged in the luxury of self-pity, 
picturing herself going through life with the remembrance o 
him like a wound in her heart that would never heal. And aftet 
summoning her courage to meet such a situation she was swept 
with a great tenderness as she thought of him, remembering 
touch of his hand, his kiss on her lips. : 

When she called up her mother to say that she was bringing 
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“The thing that catches a lot of girls,’ Irene explained, “is just the excitement of doing something they 
know is dead wrong.” 


Grace John home Mrs. Durland reminded her that this was the night 
gone in Ethel had asked Mr. Haley to supper. Grace had been fully 
- mu informed as to Mr. Haley’s acceptance of Ethel’s invitation but 
]f-pity, in her confused state of mind she had forgotten. 
ance 0 ‘Haley was Ethel’s discovery and Grace had several times en- 
nd after countered him in the Durland parlor. Recently Ethel had been 
S swept referring to the young man a little self-consciously by his first 
ring the 

is Jsgood Haley was a somewhat pompous young man who was 
pringing 4 city salesman for a wholesale 


Ethel had met him in her Sunday School, where, within a few 
weeks after taking a class of boys, he had doubled its member- 
ship. It was his personality, Ethel said; and Haley beyond 
question had a great deal of personality. 

Among other items of Haley’s biography Ethel had acquainted 
the family with the fact that his interest in religion was due to the 
influence of a girl to whom he had been engaged but who died only 
a short time before the day appointed for their wedding. Ethel 
made a great deal of this and Mrs. Durland said that such 
devotion to the memory of the dead was rare in these times. 
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Broken 


Haley had brought to perfection a manner that not only 

proved its efficacy in selling grocers’ sundries but was 
equally impressive in the parlor. When he shook a hand he 
clung to it while he smiled into the face of its owner and uttered 
one of a number of cheerful remarks with which he was fort- 
ified. These were applied with good judgment, and convinced 
the person greeted that Mr. Haley was the possessor of some 
secret happiness which he benevolently desired to communi- 
cate to all mankind. 
_ Ethel, having gone home early to prepare some special dishes 
for her guest, came in flushed from the kitchen just as Haley 
arrived with Grace and John, who had met him on the street 
car. Mr. Durland had submitted to investiture in a white shirt 
in honor of the occasion. He had got Haley confused with a 
young man from Rangerton who sometimes visited the family 
but when he had been set straight they went to the table where 
the talk opened promisingly. 

Haley needed no encouragement to talk; he was a born talker, 
abundantly supplied with anecdotes drawn from his experience 
as a salesman which proved that a cheery and optimistic spirit 
will overcome all obstacles. 

John provoked him to renewed efforts by insisting that theo- 
retically the position of the pessimist is sound. Haley would 
have none of this. He was satisfied, he declared, that hope is 
infectious and he had found a joy in overcoming the prejudice 
and reluctance of difficult customers. 

“You two boys make a splendid team,” remarked Mrs. 
oe “T suppose you don’t know many people here, 

ohn.’ 

“Only frat brothers and boys who’ve graduated from the 
university since I’ve been there. There’s quite a bunch of them, 
too, for I’ve been plugging around there a long time.” 

“Of course, John,” Ethel remarked, “you will find a church 
connection helpful. I hope you will hear Dr. Ridgely before 
handing in your letter anywhere else.” 

“By all means,” said Haley. “I tried several churches before 
I finally settled on Dr. Ridgely’s. He’s helped me over a lot of 
hard places just by a word or two.” 

“You see, John, we’re trying to fix everything up for you,” 
said Mrs. Durland, turning a sympathetic glance upon Moore. 

Grace was unable to recall that she had ever heard John 
speak of churches though in their walks about Bloomington he 
had discussed religion in general terms. She doubted whether, 
with his many engrossing employments, he had been a diligent 
churchgoer. 

‘Don’t let them crowd you, John,” she said, seeing that he 
hesitated: to commit himself. 

“I’m not a church member,” he said diffidently. “I suppose 
I’m hardly what you’d call a believer; at least I don’t believe 
all you’re supposed to believe if you subscribe to a creed. I hope 
I’m not shocking you folks but it always seems to me there’s 
something stifling about a church. When I was a boy on the 
home farm and all the neighbors met at the country church 
every Sunday, I always hated to go in; jt seemed a lot cheer- 
fuler outside. 

“T suppose if I got right down to it I’d say I believe in a great 
power that I haven’t any name for, that moves the world. It’s 
bigger than any church, and it works in all of us whether we go 
to church or not. I guess maybe you’d have to 
call me an agnostic. But I’m strong for whatever any church 
does to help people live right and find true happiness. When 
it comes to believing a lot of things I can’t square with reason 
I just can’t do it.” 

“That’s about my own idea,” ventured Mr. Durland, who 
had been bending over his plate with his usual stolid silence. 

“Please don’t think I’d want to destroy anyones faith,” 
John replied. “But for myself I try to keep tight hold of the 
idea that it’s a part of our job to make that better world right 
here. And if we do that and there is a better place after death 
I don’t believe anybody’s going to be kept out of it for not 
believing what he can’t.” 

“John,” began Haley with a deprecatory smile, “that’s 
exactly where I used to stand! You don’t need to feel dis- 
couraged about your doubts. If we just will to believe we can 
overcome everything. That’s the truth, isn’t it, Ethel?” 

Ethel promptly affirmed his statement, and Mrs. Durland 
softened the affirmation out of deference for John’s feelings. 

“T think I agree with John,” said Grace. “I'd like to believe 
a lot of things the church teaches but I can’t; I’m always 
stumbling over some doubt.” 

+z didn’t know you called yourself an agnostic,’’ said Ethel 
coldly. 
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Barriers 


“T don’t know that it’s necessary to classify myself,” Grace 
replied. 

Maley volunteered to lend John certain books which he had 
found helpful in overcoming his doubts. John responded that 
he had read them and when Mr. Durland asked John if he had 
read The Age of Reason, Mrs. Durland thwarted Ethel’s 
attempt to denounce that work by remarking that she thought 
they could all agree that every effort to.promote peace and 
happiness in the world was worthy of encouragement. 

Ethel resented her mother’s interference with the religious 
discussion just when she was ready to sweep away all agnostic 
literature with a quotation. And she was disappointed in John, 
who was again exchanging stories with Haley. She had counted 
much on the beneficent exercise of John’s influence on Grace 
after he settled in Indianapolis. Her father was hopeless where 
religion was concerned and she had no sympathy with her 
mother’s oft-reiterated opinion that there was something good 
in all churches. 

Her indignation increased as good cheer again prevailed at the 
table. She waited till a Jull in the story telling gave her an 
opportunity to ask John, with an air of the utmost guilelessness, 
the proportion of women to men in the university. John 
answered and called upon Grace to verify his figures. Grace, 
familiar with Ethel’s mental processes, groped for the motive 
behind the question. Her curiosity as to what her sister was 
driving at was quickly satisfied. 

“T was just wondering, that’s all,”’ remarked Ethel carelessly. 
“Oh, by the way, John, Grace has spoken of so many of her 
friends in college I feel that I almost know them! Just the 
other day she was speaking of a Miss Conwell—Mabel, wasn’t 
it, Grace?-—who must be a very interesting girl. She had her 
uncle look Grace up when he was here recently.” 

“Conwell?” repeated John, looking inquiringly at Grace, who 
sat directly opposite him. “Do I know a Miss Conwell?” 
he asked and catching a hint from Grace’s eyes that something 
was amiss he added, ‘““There’s such a lot of girls down there I 
get ’em all mixed up.” ; 

“She’s from Jeffersonville, you said, didn’t you, Grace?” 
asked Ethel. 

“Jeffersonville or New Albany,” Grace answered, “I’m always 
confusing those towns.” 

John was now aware that Grace was telegraphing for help. 

“Oh, yes!” he exclaimed, “I remember Miss Conwell. I'd 
got the name wrong; I thought it was Conway. I run into her 
occasionally at the library.” 

“She doesn’t seem to be in the catalogue,” Ethel persisted, 
“but that may be because they don’t know where she comes 
from.’ 

Haley laughed boisterously at this. John, detecting a tinge 
of spite in Ethel’s pursuit of a matter that apparently was of no 
importance, answered that he thought Miss Conwell hadn’t 
taken up her work till after the fall term opened, which probably 
accounted for the absence of her name from the catalogue. 

“She is a special, isn’t she, Grace?” he asked. 

“Yes; in English,’’ Grace answered, with a defiant look at her 
sister. 

“That the girl who’s related to Mr. Trenton?” asked Durland, 
vaguely conscious that Grace was under fire. “I thought that 
was the name. Trenton,” he explained to Moore, “is a famous 
engineer. I guess there’s nobody stands higher.” 

“He’s the husband of that Mary Graham Trenton who 
writes horrible books,” announced Ethel. 

“That’s got nothing to do with Trenton’s standing as an 
engineer,” Durland replied doggedly. 

Fortunately the meal was concluded and Mrs. Durland rose 
from the table. 

“I’m awfully sorry, John,” said Grace when they reached the 
street. “There’s no reason why Ethel should try to trap 
me when we have company. She thought with you there it 
would be easy to catch me in a lie. It was mighty nice of you 
to help me out.” 

“You don’t need to thank me for that,” said John. “Ethel was 
sore at me for being a heathen and she thought she’d pot us both 
with one shot. And I guess she did,” he ended with a chuckle. 
“It would be easy for her to prove that there. isn’t any Mabel 
Conwell at the University. But why make so much fuss 
about it?” 

“It’s just her way of nosing into other people’s affairs. If 
she hadn’t been so nasty about Mr. Trenton in the first place 

I wouldn’t have had to lie.” 

“Tt’s too bad Ethel’s got that spirit. 

with such a person.” 


It must be hard livin 
(Continued on page 132 
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OULD you wreck 

your pet air castle—delib- 
erately—if you could? Ofcourse 
not! But read this story. 


The Search for the Princess 
by DANA GATLIN 


Illustrations by John Alonzo Williams 


OUNG Felix La Force, the spring that he was twenty- 
three, had come to New York from goodness knows 
where—from some spot in that vast interior whence 
the flood of youth is always pouring into the metropolis. 

He was a cub reporter on a big daily, a temporary makeshift. 
\ hat he really wanted to do was to write pulsing interpretations 
of life which would live forever and ever. Meanwhile he was 
putting his every spare minute to use, trying to imprison in 
meter and rhyme the pitifulness of childhood in a squalid slum, 
or striving to paint in words some grim stark horror of the city 
night, in a scene of his latest story; and working on these 
themes of dolor with a sort of invincible buoyancy. 

On this particular evening, however, Felix was struggling in 
@ morass of his own depression. He had no assignment for that 
evening and had flown, full of zest, to his little rented room in 
Washington Square. A murder case was just then filling the 
front pages of the papers, the case of a beautiful hosiery model 
who had been found in her flat strangled with one of her own silk 


" Stockings. All the suggestiveness back of this dénouement laid 


grappling hooks, vague but strong, on to his imagination. A 
—s idea—oh, a wonderful idea! What couldn’t Hardy have 
roe up from it! And young Felix, meaning to out-Hardy 
f ardy, tore off his coat as he entered his ten-by-twelve, and 
airly flung himself at his desk. 

; But the idea would not get going; it remained strong, kept 
antalizing him with its powerful potentialities, but those 
potentialities kept slipping away just as he thought he had 


clutched them. It was maddening. He looked at his watch and 
scowled. 

“Twenty to eight!” he muttered. “Been at that infernal 
thing more than an hour!” 

He groaned, then thrust aside the thick sheaf of yellowish 
copypaper, ferreted his box of best stationery from a pile of 
books and magazines, and picked up the pen again. Since the 
muse balked, he would answer Louise’s last letter. Louise was 
the girl he was in love with. He had met her at Christmas time 
when visiting his college roommate up in Connecticut. She 
was a marvel of pink and white and blue and gold loveliness. 
Felix believed himself intensely in love with her. 

But, before he had made a stroke on the letter to Louise, there 
sounded a knock and a young man noisily entered. 

It was Phil Crittenden, another cub on the Star and young 
La Force’s boon companion, come to drag Felix out into the 
balmy evening. Felix, luxuriating in his despondency, had to be 
urged. But when, in a clean collar and with his new straw sailor 
on his head and a walking stick under his arm, he got out into 
the city’s spring twilight, despondency magically flitted away. 

It was the hour when street lamps glimmer yellow against the 
waning pallor of day. A half-moon, silvery and fragile, floated 
above the dark roofs beyond the Square. The thin new leafage 
in the little park stirred delicately, gleaming like silver butter- 
flies under an arc light. A faint elusive fragrance mingled with 
the smell of dust and cooling asphalt—the ghost of remembered 
lilac and syringa and all the unforgetable scents of spring. A 
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44 The Search for the Princess 
dashing out here if you won’t go in. And I want to keep her 


peculiar stillness brooded despite the clangor of street cars and 
the roar of the elevated a block away. 

Such glamour can a May twilight diffuse even into acity’s brick 
and stone bound heart. Afterward neither of them could tell 
which conceived the mad notion; it was insane, idiotic, yet all 
that tingling deliciousness in the air was responsible. They had 
set out to walk up Fifth Avenue, twirling their sticks and sniffing 
the elusive perfume and eyeing their fellow pedestrians who, some- 
how, had become creatures of fascinating mystery. And somehow, 
they found themselves daring each other to approach each likely 
looking solitary lady and, very deferentially, to inquire: 

“Are you the Princess?” 

Whichever first proposed the quest, drunk on the languidly 
palpitant unreality of the hour, both pursued it with equal zest. 
They pursued it a]] the way to Forty-second Street, with inten- 
tions delightfully vague beyond the hope that some romantic 
development would ensue. Yet the perverse Goddess of Ro- 
mance did not reward their faith with any felicitous fruition. 

A trifle disheartened, the two youths drifted into Molly’s for 
refreshment. Molly’s, now gone and forgotten, was an early 
forerunner of today’s cabaret eating places and in its small way 
was quite famous in its time. 

It was there, in Molly’s, that a fellow chanced to remark to 
Phil Crittenden: 

“Did you know Jim tried to commit suicide today?” 

With quick interest young Felix looked up from the spaghetti 
a la Milanese he was trying to wind round ‘his fork. He himself 
didn’t know this girl Jim, but he had heard a lot about her from 
Phil Crittenden and several other chaps who were all mashed 
on her. 

Young Crittenden was appalled. He anxiously demanded 
details, but the chap knew nothing beyond hearsay: that 
it was carbolic and that she wasn’t dangerously hurt—only some 
burns on the face. But Crittenden lost his appetite for spa- 
ghetti; he wanted to know more, wanted to assure himself with 
his own eyes. He decided to go forthwith to the girl’s flat, and 
asked Felix to go along. 

Felix caught up the suggestion as eagerly as a foxhound takes 
the trail of his quarry. Indeed, during the short walk down to 
Jim’s flat in the Thirties, he was already speculating whether 
this episode might not vield a theme as tragically compelling as 
that of the beautiful hosiery model strangled by her own silk 
stocking. 

Well, it developed that it did, though not precisely in the 
manner the budding author anticipated or desired. And he 
eventually worked it out and sold the story—you’'ve read it, 
of course, the story of “‘The Girl Called Jim.” 

To set the events down just as they happened, the two young 
men went to Jim’s apartment, an attractively furnished little 
place, and there, while Phil went in to see the invalid, Felix sat 
out in the dining room drinking highballs with a young interne. 

‘The interne was another of Jim’s followers who had been de- 
votedly attending her for several hours. Felix soon gathered 
that the young doctor was as badly mashed as Phil; later he was 
to learn that there seemed no end to these enamored satellites. 

He tried, tactfully, to pump the doctor but with unsatis- 
factory results. Not that the other wouldn’t tell all he knew, 
— he seemed to know so little. ‘‘Why had she taken the car- 

“Oh, just blue. Jim gets hideously down at times, you know— 
no special reason. Spells don’t come often, and over with while 
you’re still worrying. But while she’s that way no telling 
what she might do.” 

Felix felt a growing interest in this new heroine. She promised 
to make a morbidly interesting study. He was eager to see 
her, yet, when -his opportunity came, a queer and unusual 
reluctance—shyness—crept over him. 

He and the interne were still in the dining room, conversing 
in undertones, when a voice called out from the bedroom: 

“Oh, man! Come here, will you please!” 

It was an odd voice—Felix thought it the oddest he’d ever 
heard, yet about the sweetest, too. It touched him in the way 
the music of a very old instrument touches one—disturbed him, 
without his knowing exactly: why. 

And then it was, though he wanted to hear her speak again, 
though he wanted to see her and size her up, that he felt that 
strange reluctance. 

While he hesitated, she called again, more imperatively. 

“Better go in,” said the interne succinctly. 

“But if she’s sick—I don’t know her. Mavbe it’d be bet- 
ter-—— 


“Better go. If she wants to see you, she will—she’ll come 


quiet.” 
So he hustled Felix into the sick room just as she called, im- 


periously, for a third time. 

“Well,” said Jim, “it’s about time! I was just about to get 
up.” She regarded Felix composedly, then smiled. “Come 
and shake hands,” she said. 

So Felix first saw her propped up there against a mass of 
pillows, framed in a big circle of outspread bright-brown hair. 
That rich frame was his first impression; then her eyes. They 
were brown, but not the steady, sober brown eyes one often sees. 
Nor was theirs the restless sparkle that goes with mere vivacity; 
for even when Jim was sober, as now, they held vivid, glinting 
depths—terribly alive. Her other features had an exquisite 
flowerlike delicacy (the carbolic had burned her but slightly) — 
the skin, fine-textured as a rose petal though pale, the lips 
tenderly curved for all their self-willed expression; but it was 
those vividly disturbing eyes that held young Felix and sent 
through him a sudden unprecedented emotion. 

“So this is Fee? You don’t mind if I call you Fee?” 

“No—I’d like you to.” 

“Well then, you’re to call me Jim.” She relinquished his hand 
to which she’d been holding. 

“Listen,” she went on, “you don’t know me yet, but I’ve heard 
a lot about you and as soon as I saw you I knew I was going to 
like you.” Then her voice took on an edge of petulant command: 
‘“‘You’ve got to like me! I get so lonely sometimes—you’d never 
guess; I have no real friends——” 

Felix wondered a little at that plaint of loneliness—no real 
friends. From what he had heard she could have a surfeit— 
including the disgruntled pair in the background. 

Finally Phil got up and said it was time to go. Felix rose, too, 
but Jim suddenly sat up in bed and impetuously flung out her 
arms and clasped them around his neck. 

“Don’t go!” Her upper lip shortened while on to the lower 
her small white teeth fastened wilfully. ‘Don’t go yet!” 

“But I’ve got to—it’s nearly midnight.” 

She clung to him a moment longer, entirely oblivious of those 
others, then with a little sigh withdrew her hold. 

“All right,” she acquiesced. “But you'll come again to- 


morrow.” 


“If I can—I may have an assignment and have to——” 

“You’re to come back tomorrow! - Say that you will!” 

“J will,” promised Felix, smiling. He smiled to cover up his 
inner tingling tumult and, also, that sense of awkwardness under 
those other two pairs of eyes. 

But out in the street Phil merely said, ‘Well, I guess you’d 
better show up tomorrow.” 

“Why so?” asked Felix, affecting unconcern as he lighted a 
cigarette. 

“She'll be showing up at the office, if you don’t,” said Phil 
brusquely. He was obviously huffy. But he admitted that 
Jim had certainly “taken a shine;” said he had never before 
seen her take to anybody like that. 

“But she’ll keep you stepping lively,” he added ominously. 
“Jim wants what she wants when she wants it. Regardless.” 

“Then she must be the Princess we were looking for,” said 
Felix lightly. 

“More like a spoiled child, I’d say,” gloomily. “Absolutely 
unreasonable—and the devil to pay if she’s balked.” 

“Vet there seems something very sweet about her,” observed 
Felix impersonally. 

“Oh, yes—and there’s the child again!” Young Phil spoke 
as from the detached standpoint of fifty-odd. ‘“There’s net a 
shred that’s bad or malicious in her, and I believe she keeps 
straight—which is surprising. She’s sweet enough—almost too 
sweet at times,” this last darkly. ‘But it’s that absolute re- 
gardlessness—not giving a damn for consequences so long as she 
gets her way. There’s something wrong about that in a grown 
person. It makes for tragedy.” 

This bit of impromptu moralizing furnished food for fascinat- 
ing meditation long after Felix had got to bed. There was a lot 
in what Phil had said. A bully theme. Yes, a girl like that, 
with her beauty and with her sweetness and impetuosity and 
“regardlessness” all mixed together was, almost inevitably, 
“made for tragedy.” But, even as he conjectured her thus, 
a compelling figure of a heroine, her image floated before his 
closed eyes, her soft arms again pressed round his neck; and, as 
his heart leaped up and then subsided into a sweet kind of ache, 
he forgot there was a plot or a motif in the world. 

Also he forgot that he had intended that evening writing to 4 
girl named Louise. 
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For, almost more than a sweetheart, she was a comrade—an incomparable pal. 


It was rather late in the afternoon when he got to Jim’s 
apartment next day. 
aq J Was beginning to think you weren’t coming,” she said. 

I kept everybody else away and was getting awfully bored.’’ 

The boss sent me over to Jersey,” he apologized. ‘Too bad 
you didn’t let some one else come in to cheer you up.” 

Oh, they’d only have bored me more—I wanted to talk to you!” 

OW, however, though she avowed wanting to talk to him, 
she didn’t talk much; propped up in a big chair, dressed in a 
silky, rose-colored negligee affair, she seemed in subdued mood 
of serene sobriety—as placidly content as the kitten which 
purred on her lap. 

Presently Felix saw a chess board in a corner and, being a 
Passionate devotee of the game, asked if she played it. It 
pn that she loved it, too; she said that when she was a young 
= » and even as a child, she used to play with her father for 

ours and hours at a stretch, during long winter evenings and 


long summer afternoons. This connotation of a simple, leisurely 
domestic background for her hectic setting made Felix wish she 
would reveal more about her early home life, but she told no 
more and he felt shy about inquiring. 

They sat at a little table beside a window which opened on a 
vista of roofs, flat and dull-red and parapeted and oriental 
looking, playing chess and smoking cigarettes, until shadows 
began to fall across the roofs and a blurred dusk crept into the 
room to make Felix pull out his watch. 

“Great Cesar!” he exclaimed. ‘After seven o’clock!’”’ 

But Jim wouldn’t hear of his leaving. She complained she 
was lonesome and hungry; she wanted him to stay and, under 
her instructions, to get supper. 

Though Felix ordinarily loathed anything that savored of 
housework, he donned an apron and eagerly submitted himself 
to Jim’s tutelage. He burned the toast as well as his fingers, the 
bacon clouded the rooms with thick, odoriferous smoke, the 
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scrambled eggs had a queer look and the coffee a queerer taste, 
yet it is doubtful whether, that night, there were any twain in 
Sherry’s or Delmonico’s who dined in higher spirits. 

From that time Felix saw Jim nearly every day. There was 
no one to interrupt their intimacy, for Felix was without any ties 
in the city and Jim adamantinely banished all other courtiers 
in his favor. They were enwrapped in themselves as if no one 
else existed in the world. Their mutual adoration had the ex- 
quisite, idyllic beauty of a shimmering day dream. No room 
for anything sordid or ugly, no time for concrete thought as to 
what might be the outcome. 

Jim was characteristically frank in her adoration; true, she 
lorded over him and bullied him; she made fun of his solemnities 
and jeered at his complacencies—he was so ridiculously pleased 
with himself; but these were to her only lovable traits. 

And her Fee, for his part, lived in heaven because he was her 
chosen slave. 

As he saw her more and more she grew to talking more and 
more freely of herself. She didn’t 
reveal under what circumstances she 
had come to the city, but confessed that 
her motive had been a craving for ex- 
citement. She dreaded boredom as the 
most horrendous of hobgoblins, and 
excitement seemed to be her chief am- 
bition. She had been in the chorus of 
two or three musical shows and had.- 
once been given a small speaking part, 
but, each time, had 
thrown her opportunity 
over when her next 
allowance arrived. 

This mysterious . al- 
lowance she alluded to 
several times but never 
explained. Once Felix 
hinted his curiosity, but 
she bluntly bade him 
not to be a Paul Pry. 
He only knew that she 
received a fairly 
substantial sum, 
from somewhere 
every quarter, 
and that for a 
short time there- 
after she was lux- 
uriously flush. 

Another thing 
which astonished 
Felix was that 
her unique for- 
mula for enjoy- 
ing life had taken 
so little account 
of love. She once 
averred, with a 
grimace, that the 
very word love 
made her sick. 

“Why, Jim 
he protested, 
“how can you 
talk like that 
when you love 
me?” 

“But I don’t,” 
she denied, shak- 
ing her head. 
“T’m fond of you 
—very, very fond 
of you, you funny 
old Sober-sides. 
That’s quite different.” 

“You talk like a child,” said young Felix. “And yet,” as 
he weighed the matter portentously, “I suppose it’s that child- 
likeness that’s kept you straight, for all the loose crowd you’ve 
trailed with.” 

At that she laughed scoffingly. 

“My childlikeness! My dear little Fee, if anything has saved 
your Nell it’s been her worldly wisdom. She knows too much 
about men—she thanks them kindly, but refuses to be taken in.” 


“T don’t like you to be so cynical,” he said morosely. “It 
isn’t natural. All men aren’t rotters. Love can be the most 
beautiful thing in the world.” 

But no; she insisted love was either ugly else it was sad. 
Felix demanded why it was sad, but she was unable to explain, 

“Well, I'll prove to you it isn’t!” he challenged. “I'll prove 
that there’s such a thing as a fine, beautiful, joyous kind of love. 
Love that can last forever and ever; that——” 

“Don’t!” she begged, shuddering. ‘“You’ve depressed me 
already. If it doesn’t go on forever and ever—that thought 
makes you unhappy; and if it does—well, nothing can go on 
without end and stay fine and tingly and beautiful, can it? 
It’s got to grow old and wrinkled and flabby and insipid. Oh, 
let’s not talk about it any longer!—let’s not even think about it! 
Let’s try to forget it, and be just good pals.” 


Fee, perforce, had to subscribe to her dictum; and, truth to 
tell, in that first dreamlike, halcyon stage of love, he was content 
not to push to any issue, content to give and receive caresses 
without questioning their meaning or trend. 

For almost more than a sweetheart she was a comrade—an 
incomparable pal. There were endless sessions of chess and crib- 
bage and casino, there were adventurous dinners in droll little 
out-of-the-way places they’d never heard of before and nevet 
saw again; there were half-day picnic jaunts to the Palisades 
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They dared her- a and she took the dare. They lifted her 
to the table, and gaily she made ready to dance. 


or to Staten Island or to the Bronx Zoo; there were occa- 
sional descents upon a picture exhibit or the Metropolitan 
Museum when they were in highbrow mood; there were placid 
evenings in the flat, Felix, off duty, reading aloud while Jim 
mended or dozed; there were madder, spangled nights of riotous 
gaiety, beginning in the small -hours after Felix’s work was 
done and ending in the pallid dawn. Enterprises of this last sort 
he didn’t enjoy so greatly, for Jim drank too much; it worried 
him, and he used to scold and plead, but Jim only laughed at his 
‘preaching.”” 

That was the only heed she ever granted his preaching— 
laughter. He scolded her for her wanton extravagances, but 
she, one day, rewarded him by moving suddenly into an apart- 
ment hotel suite which was much more expensive than her apart- 
ment. By the end of a month she had contrived a debt of 
several hundred dollars, and then trouble began. The manage- 
ment was polite at first, then insistent. And she was broke 


and her next allowance still some weeks away. Something had 
to be done. 
And it was Felix who had to do it. Not with funds, of course, 
cause he got, at that time, eighteen dollars a week. But he 


wel her find a cheap little room just west of Madison Square 


belo 


then essayed the business of removing thence her personal 
hgings. The affair required tact since the management was 
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keeping an eagle eye on their dilatory guest’s 


oe ee trunks. For several days, and making several 


trips each day, Felix carried away, in bulging 
pockets and under his coat, hose and slippers 
and blouses and lingerie. He felt demeaned, 
though more for Jim than for himself; but 
Jim, when she finally left, dressed in her best, 
sallied through the lobby and out the front 
entrance with superb insouciance. 

She never returned, but she thought the 
management should be pleased with her 
trunks; though nearly empty, they were very 
good trunks. 

This change of residence was the occasion 
of a certain famous party in a noted—or no- 
torious—all-night restaurant. She wanted a 
celebration, but her drab little room didn’t 
suggest a “housewarming” so she thought of 
transferring festivities to Jackson’s. Fora few 
days she talked of nothing else but her party. 
The only obstacle was lack of cash. Every- 
thing available had already been pawned. 

So the party seemed doomed to smolder 
out under a wet blanket before it had ever 
flamed into being. Then, one evening, Felix 
dashed up the stairs and into her 
room in a great ferment. A story 
had sold; he had the check to ex- 
hibit—sixty dollars! 

Jim clapped her hands. “The 
party!—I knew something would 
happen!” 

Felix’s enthusiasm wilted a trifle. 

“But we ought to go easy on this, 
Jim. We've been in such a pinch. 
We ought——” 

“Oh, piffle!’ said Jim. “This 
isn’t like money you were counting 
on—you never expected the story to 
sell—they never do,” with unthink- 
ing cruelty. “It’s practically like 
finding money in the street. We 
can have a real party with that 
sixty, and still be no worse off than 
we were before.” 

“Surely you’re not meaning to 
spend it a//J—in one blowout?” 

“Certainly. We ought to have a 
hundred. As it is, I'll have to cut down my list—can’t buy 
champagne for ten the way they drink.” 

Felix, rather somberly, proposed a less expensive brand of 
champagne, suggested curtailing the “eats” instead of the number 
of guests. But that wasn’t Jim’s way; a real party demanded 
a vintage of the highest order and a deserving spread to accom- 
pany it. And, in the end, her decision held. 

It was a famous celebration, and Jim was gayest of the gay. 
Felix watched her with increasing anxiety as she emptied glass 
after glass. Her exhilaration mounted to madder and madder 
heights. Finally, in response to a “dare,” she suffered herself 
to be lifted on to the table to do a pas de seul. But as she stood 
poised up there, laughing, flushed and bright eyed, she chanced 
to look at Felix. 

Quite suddenly she clambered down. 

“No,” she said. “I’m tired. Pay the check, Fee—I want to 
go home.” There were vociferous protests but she declared the 
party was at an end. 

Outside Felix hailed a cab, but she interposed. “Let’s walk 
home. My head aches—the air feels good.” 

They walked for a block in silence. Then she thrust her 
hand into his, her fingers twining amongst his like a child’s. 

“I’m sorry, Fee—I really am. I did carry on, didn’t I? 
And you looked so unhappy. Please stop looking unhappy, 
Fee, dear.” 

“You frighten me sometimes,” he said glumly. “I get to 
wondering what will be the end of it all.” 

“Oh, don’t start that kind of talk!” impatience sharpening 
her tone. “I don’t worry about tomorrow, so why should 

rou?” 

“T can’t help worrying—because I’m so fond of you. Now 
and then it comes to me you're steering straight towards ship- 
wreck—it came to me tonight. And vou won’t listen to reason— 
won’t listen to a word I say.” 
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“Didn’t I get off the table—come home—without a word? 
Don’t be cross, Fee—I can’t bear you to be cross.” 

Tears were in her voice, and in her eyes; her fingers clung to 
his heseechingly. And, as always, she finally coaxed him out of 
his grumpiness. But a weight lay heavy inside him somewhere 
as they walked on homeward. 

When they reached Jim’s house she didn’t want to go in; it 
was stuffy in her room and her head was aching. So they went 
into the park and sat on a bench where the ghost of a breeze 
stirred. At length Jim’s head sank to his shoulder and she fell 
asleep. 

He sat there, supporting her, till dawn streaked the east. 
Jim stirred, wakened, rubbed her eyes, then laughed. She was 
refreshed and light-hearted again, thought it a lark to have 
slept on a park bench and jolly to be able to watch the sun rise. 
Felix’s depression, too, seemed to dissipate with the gloom of 
night. They watched the sun mount over the roofs to the east 
and, when a milk wagon rolled into view, Felix ran out and 
bought a bottle of milk, and rolls from a little café. They 
breakfasted there in the park; Jim seemed happy, but begged 
Felix to go home with her—said that if left alone she feared an 
incursion of “blue devils.” 

It was this morning that Jim, for the first time, talked about 
her home. She had been leaning out of the window, laughing at 
two frolicsome pups down in the littered courtyard. They 
belonged to the frowsy old janitor who sat idly on a decrepit 
stool, watching them and puffing his pipe. Presently he took 
his pipe from his mouth and began to sing quavering snatches of 
In the Sweet Bye and Bye. j 

Rather abruptly Jim left the window. 

“Funny how that Sunday ‘feel’ gets into things no matter 
where you are,” she observed. “It 7s Sunday, isn’t it?” 

“Naturally,” replied Felix smiling, “since last night was 
Saturday night.” 

For a minute she moved about restlessly; put away a hat, 
straightened some toilet articles on her dresser, then came and 
sat by the window again. 

“Just a quarter of ten,” she said in a low voice. “Just the 
time, if I were home, I’d be starting out to Sunday school.” 

“Sunday school?” Little wonder he sounded surprised. 

“Oh, yes—and probably with a class waiting to be taught their 
Bible lesson! I dreaded Sunday—the Sabbath they called it at 
home.” 

“Why did you dread it?” mainly to lead her on, because he 
pretty well knew the answer. 

“Why did I dread it?—Oh, those long, long, never ending 
hours! First you got your legs cramped having to sit still 
through the service and then, when you wanted to get them 
stretched out again, you were told you mustn’t run and jump— 
because it was the Sabbath. You could only look at the nice 
slick green lawn that tantalized you to come out and play. And 
you couldn’t play the piano, and you couldn’t read the stories 
you wanted to read—it was the Sabbath. How I grew to hate 
the word!” 

Her tone was hard, but Felix divined the hardness was partly 
forced, because there was a misty look in her eyes. 

“Your people must have been very religious,” he said, con- 
scious of his inanity but fearful of jarring her unusual confidential 
mood. 

“My father was a minister,” she stated succinctly. 
very strictly brought up in a parsonage.” 

There was a little pause. When she resumed, presently, her 
tone was more gentle. 

“Of course I realize now that they were only carrying out 
their convictions. And they were dear and good and loving 
when they weren’t thinking it their duty to be stern. And a 
lot of that old life seems awfully sweet when you look back at. 
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it, but 


“T was 


As if aware she was softening; she suddenly altered her voice 


again. “But it was unbearable! - They think me ungrateful— 
think I’m even bad, I guess—I suppose they pray for my sal- 
vation—but it was truly unbearable! I got so I was afraid, if 
I staved bottled up like that, I’d do something really disgraceful. 
For they thought I was always disgracing them. That was when 
I got older. I wanted to dance—I couldn’t see why J had to 
‘set an example.’ And, after I went away to school, I went 
rather wild, I suppose. They had skimped a good deal to send 
me to school, and I suppose it was ungrateful to repay them with 
scrapes. But I simply had to unbottle myself—I can’t explain 
it. When I finally ran away from school and came here to 
New York I suppose it was the last straw. I haven’t heard from 
them since—that was three years ago, when I was seventeen.” 


_ softened to pleading. 


“You mean to say they cut you adrift!” Felix burst out in- 
dignantly. ‘Do they call themselves Christians to expose a 
beautiful high-spirited young girl to——” 

“Oh, I never told them where I went!” she-interrupted list- 
lessly. “I may be dead for all they know. Perhaps they hope 
I am,” she ended bitterly. 

A great wave of tender pity went through him. He came and 
knelt beside her, gently stroked her hand. 

“Of course they don’t hope you’re dead,” he tried to soothe 
“They’re probably eating their hearts out with worry. Why 
don’t you write them? Just think how you’d enjoy one more 
chess game with your dad—and I know he’d enjoy it too. Why 
don’t vou ‘ 

But she removed his hand, brushed her own across her eyes 
and forced a little derisive laugh. ; 

“Heavens, I’ve got you going, too! Don’t know what’s the 
matter with me—must’ve been a weepy hangover. Let’s buck 
up. I talked too much. Let’s forget it.” 

“No, let’s not forget it,” he pleaded. ‘“That’s what gives you 
the blues, sweetheart—trying to forget and to make yourself hard. 
But the more you try, trying to lose yourself in a sort of mad 
feverish, make-believe happiness, the unhappier you really get.” 

not unhappy,” she denied stubbornly. 

“Yes, you are. You're like a naughty child who laughs and 
goes on being naughtier to hide that it’s sorry and hurt. It 
makes me wretched to see you that way. It’s so wrong-headed, 
Jim; it makes for tragedy.” 

But he was too sincerely moved by the pathos of her story and 
too wretchedly worried over her to be thinking of heroines just 
then. Through his head went a medley of arguments with which 
to touch her; then, reckless against her unpropitious mood, he 
tried the most daring of them all. S 

“T tell you what,” he said, “let’s get married, and then it’ll be 
quite in order to pay the old folks a visit.” 

“Get married!” 

She drew back as far as her chair would permit and gazed at 
him with something like consternation. Then, altering her ex- 
pression almost before he had caught it, it took on the mocking 
amusement he had dreaded. 

“That is a solution. What a silly boy yousare.” 

“I don’t see anything silly about it,” hg said morosely. 
“Wanting to get married when you’te’in loveisn’t silly. Here 
I’ve been crazy about you for weeks and weeks and you won't 
let me even mention the word love—just a kiss now and then 
as if that’d make up for the way I feel!” 
arms round her and strained her to him in a way that frightened 
her, so unprecedented was that stormy violence. “It’s wrong, 
Jim—it’s all wrong! Here I am burning up inside—and let you 
hold me off because, for some whim of you own, you wish to 
hold me off. But I won’t be held off any Jénger—L tell you I 


won't!’ 


Then his manner changed; his arms relaxed, and his voice ¥ 
gz. “Don’t put me off any longer, sweetheart. ” 
Say we'll get married—whether you ever have anything to do 4 


with your folks or not.” _ 

But she shook her head and turned her fac@away. 

“No,” she said soberly, “you mustn’t stew: me to think of 
marriage—I can’t.” Afterward Felix remémbered the rather 
odd phrasing of that remark. Rita 

“You don’t love me,” he charged. 

“T’m awfully, awfully fond of you—fonder than of anybody 
else in the world, I think.” % 

She turned her face toward him again ‘@nd he saw there 
were tears in her eyes; he caught her clése again, pleaded 

“Then don’t make a muddle of both our lives. Be reasonable, 
darling. ~Don’t you see——” 
But she struggled ‘to free herself. 

“Oh, Fee, won’t you ever stop? See, youve got me to crying 
hope you're satisfied! If I get the doldrums it’ll be your 
ault!” 

Felix stared at her miserably at a loss. Then he withdrew 
his arms; he didn’t want ever to be a party to those dreaded 
nightmarish visitations. Yet there was one thing he had to 
ascertain before this discussion was ended; the question had 
= eating into him since her revelation that her family had to 
imp.” 

“If your people are poor,” he demanded, “where does your 
allowance come from?” 

But, rather harshly, she once more bade him not to be a Pauk 
Pry. It was none of his business. “I’ve already talked too much 
—TI’ll tell you nothing more,” inexorably. (Continued on page 104) 


Suddenly he flung his * 
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HIRLEY VERNON is a seventeen-year-old beauty who has 
been appearing in “Sally” and also in “The Midnight Frolic.” 
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OIS WILSON was once a school-teacher. In Paramount Produc- 
tions her beauty and-talent have endeared her to millions. 
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ARGUERITE MARSH is a Kansas girl whose latest success 
as.amotion picture player was made as leading woman with 
more in Cosmopolitan Productions’ “Boomerang Bill.” 
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Twice that mora 
ing Lila found 
that she was 


talking to herself 


incoherently. 


OWARD 
the end of a 
recent Jan- 
uary, a man 
in Maine refused to buy a 
new scoop shovel for which 
his hired man asked. He 
hadn’t the money, he said. 
In February, a man in 
ia wrote to a mail- 
order house canceling his order for a cotton separator. His letter 
crossed mailbags with one from a school-teacher in Ohio regret- 
ting that she could not that year pay for a Pedagogic Aid in 
three volumes. 

In March, a farmer in Minnesota damned his banker to the 
latter’s face. The banker, more uneasy because of a Federal 
report lying in his right hand desk drawer than because of one 
‘mortgage-renewer’s attitude, included the incident, however, in 
.4 State report. 

In April, a butcher in Pittsburgh told the representative of a 
packing house that he certainly couldn’t pay in full in thirty 
days—or weeks. “Though I’ve paid on the day to you fellows 
for sixteen years, haven’t I?” 

And this individual butcher was more restrained in his lan- 
guage than an automobile jobber in Seattle who, the month follow- 
ing, said to an automobile manufacturer, whose salt he had eaten 
and whose cigars he had smoked in profusion: ‘Sue and be 
damned! You know what you'll catch in a suit against a beggar. 
Stuff’s not moving, that’s all.” 

In June, school doctors in nineteen big cities reported that 
malnutrition was alarmingly prevalent, and gave figures of in- 
crease. In July, there was a horrifying nation-wide epidemic 
of bankruptcy among furriers. 


In August, Lila Browning read in her morning paper that 
one E. R. Erlberg, traveling salesman for the Addicks Files 


It’s always darkest just 
before the dawn. 
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and Filing Supplies Company, on ac- 
count of continued poor sales and ill 
health, had turned on the gas in his 
hotel room in Denver. 
Reading, she shivered in the pri- 
vacy of the subway. Not so much 
from natural sympathy as from a 
stronger instinct—self-preservation. 
She did not know the salesman. 
Addicks Eastern department heads 
were so many that they did not 
always know each other—much less 
the salesmen who, as one of them 
had remarked gaily, were more nu- 
merous than the sands of the sea. 
The Addicks business, which in 
1853 had consisted of not much more than a dog-eared 
ledger and a basement stockroom on Ninth Street, had 
developed in sixty years into one of those monstrous 
establishments, with skyscraping offices de luxe, corps 
of private secretaries, and dozens of bright bronze ele- 
vators, which have made the United States synony- 
mous with bustle, bloatedness and vast credit. 

Lila Browning was head of the mail-order house correspon- 
dence department for the organized Southern territory. 

In such places as Addicks’s, very few young women occupy 
such positions at sixty-five dollars a week. Lila Browning was 
thirty-seven. 

Of an age, she admitted afterward ruefully, to be aware of 
her own subconscious steps. 

She felt that she should have known that something in partic- 
ular was responsible for that fantastic throwback (thanking 
the newest giant industry for the right word) to her younger 
days—to a specific young day. 

It had come, vivid like a rainbow, just as with a nod she 
passed Ellen Haines of the credit department, and Robbins and 
MacAuley from the publicity floor below, the three grouped for a 
minute at the windowed end of the main aisle of the eighth floor. 

She was proceeding from the elevator to her desk in the ad- 
joining aisle with nothing more inspiriting to the front of her 
mind than the newspaper item and her cousin-in-law Milly’s 
breakfast blues. 

There was nothing in either to call up that November foot- 
ball day, with all its young shouting, its boisterous sawdust 
covered field and its sleet, and herself in white knitted sweater 
and white tam o’shanter, sixteen, ebullient with vitality, rah-rah- 
ing from the grand stand. She had been class beauty of her smart 
city high school—brown eyes and peach-colored young skin. 

In these days when Freud, James and their chattering horde 
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Lila put out her hand to steady herself after the shock. There on a chair sat Horace 


of camp followers bivouac on every living room’s shelves, any 
woman ought to be able to retrace a subconscious path from 
her thirty-seven and a mail-order desk to her sixteen and a 
white knitted tam o’shanter. Particularly when she owns a 
trained, even specialized, mind. 

But there seemed nothing in sight to have jabbed memory 
like a white-hot needle. 

Not her orderly desk where a complaint over a card index 
shipment to Miami lay uppermost. 

Not a table of girls, mostly bobbed of hair, discussing bathing 
beaches and white shoe cleaning before they settled down to 
their day’s envelope addressing. Not Ellen Haines, sixty years 
old, of flat gray pompadour and strident voice. 

She had seen desk girls and Ellen every weekday morning 
for too many years past, yet had never seen at the same time, 
vividly as though it were twelve hours before, a group of young 
football players reaching eagerly for her white dance program, 
with the victorious blond halfback of the visiting team push- 
ing away three of the home schoolboys to get, almost by force, 
her last two numbers. A dance in the evening had followed the 
shouting game. She remembered her dress—amethyst mull 
with satin sash. 

She recalled vaguely that the halfback could dance. Beauti- 
fully. And his light hair flopped down in his eyes, as was swagger 
with young halfbacks at that time. And hadn’t he confided 
of amethyst—“My best color bet!” 


But she had never seen him since. And for years she had not 
given a thought to football or boys who shared het bad marks 
in chemistry, rhetoric, medieval history and civil government. 
Other matters had filled her days—mail orders and the high 
rental of the best kitchenettes and good dentists and blue 
or black satin for departmental wear. . 

Certainly—this with a faint involuntary smile—she could 
not connect Harry Robbins or MacAuley of the Addicks pub- 
licity force with any algebra or satin-sashed past of hers. _ 

The former, short, fat, married, given to incessant repeating 
of very new Al Jolson jokes, she had known too well these ten 
years or more. a 

MacAuley she had known for three or four years. And with 
the latter’s tortoise-shell rimmed glasses and loosely hanging 
shoulders, now with their office stoop outlined unkindly by the 
daylight of the window just behind him, her youthful popular- 
ity and gay sleety days had nothing in common. 

They had nothing in common, either, with her present self 
and the condition of her industrial times. 

So she reminded herself with a start, adjusting her own eye 
glasses (of tortoise-shell rim) to the complaint from Miamt 
All Addicks mail lately consisted more of complaints than orders. 

She noted that Harry Robbins was repeating no jokes this 
morning. 

MacAuley was scraping a thumbnail across a white offiee 
palm—she guessed that to be a small habit on his part at thought 
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MacAuley. He had beaten her to the job. 


ful times. Ellen Haines had a morning newspaper in her 
clasped hands. 

Lila guessed well enough what she was repeating to the two 
men. Ellen was in a position to feel and relate the pulse of 
Addicks’s intake and output. 

In every department there had been reduction of force, slashing 
of overhead. But the, morning item, which was a torchlight, 
if nothing more, along a dark trade tunnel, would undoubtedly 
inspire more. Lila Browning worriedly scanned the tables of 
girls under her charge. 

There were some to whom it would be painful for her to hand 
word of their discharge. Little Natalie Howe who was support- 
ing her mother; the two Gregg girls, from a small town, who 
looked after themselves as best they could in a hall bedroom. 

So she told Ellen Haines presently. She fancied that Ellen, 
who carried the rating of several thousand retail firms in her 
capacious gray head, looked at her oddly. 

A week later the sword dropped. It was a large sword. And 
Damocles might not have recognized it as such weapon. That 
ancient might have called it a cleaver. 

There was thudding cleavage. Married bookkeepers walked 
out with white lips. Of the older women, certain unmarried 
ones with family claims went out silently. A crowd of young 
things, from the addressing rooms, bobbed and cheaply short- 

“ swung out with falsetto giggles, reacting to their age 
ime. 
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An elderly married typist, unashamed, 
wept her way out. A group of young 
fellows, neat, shaven, with the smooth 
back pompadours of their time, filed out 
in melancholy which they strove, being 
proud, to dissemble with song, “Ain’t 
We Got Fun?” 

Lila Browning—— 

It seemed unbelievable. She was a 
little stunned at first. Even while a 
general manager troubledly, rather wear- 
ily, explained that it was a matter of self- 
preservation, so it had been agreed, on the 
part of a big competitive establish- 
ment. 

Another department could easily take 
over the mail-order desk for Southern 
organized territory. 

Therefore Miss Browning’s depart- 
ment, among others, had been done away 
with. Entirely, for the present at least. 
Drastic necessity called for contraction, 
not unneeded expansion. 

The present? Oh,a yearorso! Pos- 
sibly longer. In the meantime, Addicks’s 
managers would bevery pleased to recom- 
mend her as one of their most efficient 
and industrious—— 

The words were much the same that 
she had planned to say kindly (and un- 
comfortably) to the Gregg sisters and 
others. In saying them to her, a general 
manager evinced his own discomfort. 

“But one certainly feels ones own 
head’s roll the worst,” she admitted re- 
luctantly to Ellen Haines. ‘‘And after 
twelve years!” She drummed with a 
pencil. “I had braced myself, of course, 
for a steep cut. I was wondering how I 
could stand that. kitchenette 
of mine leasing skyward, and my brother 
Jeff’s boy looking to me this year for 
his technical school dues. And’”—shrug- 
ging—‘“‘lenses for tortoise shells the 
price they are!” 

Ellen, who had escaped decapitation, 
the credit department being the hub, 
not a spoke, of a complicated wheel of 
trade, told her there had been a hint of 
a possible desk opening at the Harvard 
Office Accessories Company in the next 
block. 

“Tf it is known generally, there’ll be 
a thousand after it,” frowned Lila, and 
made ready to be one of the first. 

The frown, concentrated, quick, be- 

trayed Lila Browning’s thirty-seventh year. 

She did not always show that. Given a new black tailored 
suit, the right veil, and an inspiriting day and a side view 
showed younger. Lila Browning usually wore the tailored 
clothes of a sixty five dollar a week city woman. Her back was 
still slender, owing to correct desk posture during a straight 
stretch of seventeen office years. 

Given full front view, after a hard week with night work, 
with her shell-rimmed eyeglasses, very strong of lens these 
last two years, and she was uncompromisingly as old as she was. 
Her face had its sag, its lines. A white knitted tam would have 
topped it incongruously. 

Equably, however, Lila Browning would have told you that 
she had no great desire to don a white tam, and in the interval 
since she was eighteen, and discharged for not knowing how to 
spell interborough, caption, textuary, unification and legality, 
she had grown well used to her own front view. She would not 
have changed it for, say, her cousin-in-law Milly’s, which was a 
fretful lacquer of rouge and white. Milly, who was thirty-six 
and once had been given to knitted blue tams, took her age, 
her three children and her housework, with its two maids, as 
some people take the mumps. Hard! j 

In the events that followed, Milly was a decided factor, if 
unconsciously. 

Lila Browning herself did not know, afterward, just what began 
that sense of rivalry between herself and Horace MacAuley, 
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one of a hundred or more Addicks men of departmental niche 
similar to her own. j 

It hardly began, that feeling of rivalry, that next morning 
when he met her in the big white-tiled entrance of the Harvard 
building and advised her, with a slight, disconsolate smile, that 
if she were taking an elevator up to the tenth and managerial 
floor after a reported vacancy on the Harvard routine staff, she 
might save her time. 

He had been up. He was down. Just down. Joe Lekens, ex- 
Addicks city order tabulator, had beaten all others to it. 

She was annoyed. Not at Lekens. He was married, had a fam- 
ily, had been quickest. One could not grudge him what he had 
grabbed. But she felt that she would have preferred to get the 
information at first hand on the tenth floor instead of having it 
passed to her second hand, as it were, between a row of ascend- 
ing elevators and an outer swinging door. Like a yesterday’s 
newspaper. 

Nonplused, she turned, however, and with MacAuley went 
out upon the street again. re 

He walked beside her for a block. She appraised him none 
too kindly when he went his own way at the corner. Outdoors, 
the stoop of his desk-accustomed shoulders was apparent at 
first sight. His light gray suit was 
a shade too youthful, a degree 
toospick-and-span. 
It suggested a man 
trying to look his 
best in order to 
landa position. Be- 
traying him, his 
hair .showed thin 
when he mechani 
cally lifted his hat 
on leaving her. 

Well, of course 
onecould not blame 
the man; one could 
not blameany man, 
or woman. Wheth- 
er Osler denied his 
teaching or not, 
the world faithfully 
heeded it, and ad- 
vised that by all it 
be hearkened unto. 

It was a time of 
almost panic for an 
entire world. Apen- 
dulum was swing- 
ing as far north, 
obeying pendulum 
laws, as it had just 
wastefully swung 
south. Lila Brown- 
ing began to know 
a feeling which all 
actresses and many 
Wives, singers at a 
certain age, and 
kindergarten teachers out of favor 
with a school board, know sicken- 
ingly. 

‘*The unessential feeling,’ she 
described it distastefully to Ellen 
Haines over the ’phone one evening. 
“When five assistant managers in 
one day give you a cold, pained 
look for your appearance in front of them and 
state brusquely that the condition of the times, 
to any intelligent person, warrants reduction, 
not increase, of their working force——” 

“Did you try Frack’s? I heard——” 

“T heard, too. Sent in my application last 
week. Got it backflip, like that! With a 
snubby glance from an office girl. Little chit 
who'll not need a lorgnette when she’s forty. 
But she was an object of envy—so low I . 


have fallen, Ellen! She was ‘in’—not ‘out,’ te, 


like most of us.’’ 

Ellen, who was sixty and given to sixty’s phi- 
losophy, broke in thoughtfully, “Considering t 
the rocks the world’s on right now, I wonder 


if a good many women aren’t somewhat regretting the old days,’ 

“The old days?” 

“When the kitchen or the fireplace was where the other 
members of the family expected to find the womenfolks, 
Kitchen and fireplace include shelter—matter-of-course s/elter 
mind you. And no skirmishing for high kitchenette rent ——” 

“T can’t say,” said Lila shortly. “There has been no fireplace 
in my line for two generations. And there is no family at present 
except my brother Jeff, whose hardware business failed six 
months ago. No—I don’t expect to starve, of course. I’m not 
anemic or crippled.” 

A day or so later, she again met Horace MacAuley—this time 
on Sixth Avenue. In an ordinary year, neither would have 
considered acquaintance close enough to justify an invol- 
untary pause and chat. But in concentrated common combing 
of a cold employment field, there lay a basis for assuming 
intimacy. 

There were three or four later meetings—not by chance. He 
telephoned her one evening to ask if she would lunch with him 
the next day. He dropped in at her place another evening. He 
himself lived at a small bachelors’ hotel. He was unmarried— 
as she had assumed. No—he was not afraid of starving. He 
was neither anemic nor crippled. But he was putting a young 
cousin through the State university. He had rather a hard 
letter now to write to the youngster. 

He said this last with a small inflection of grimness. Lila was 
sorry for the young cousin. But she was not sorry 
enough to hope that Horace MacAuley landed some- 
thing before she herself did. And whereas in Addicks’s 
establishment their desks had seemed distinct enough 
in their class of work, here outside a small technical 
difference féll away. Their training tallied a good deal 
as to quality. ‘They were rivals. 

She was not especially drawn to the man. His too 

spick-and-span gray suit, forone reason. And there was 


The older ones walked 
out with white lips. 
The youngsters joked 
and giggled. So they 
took the blow. 
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something else, which she could not name or define, that--not 


annoyed her—but pecked at her mind, asking for name and 
definition. Something not pleasant; she finally thought—and 
later knew that she was right—that it was that indefinable air 
which does not quite mean failure but which means a condition 
a long way from success once hoped for. 

Disappointed—that was the word to fit this 
man’s attitude in general. So she decided, an 
hour or so after he left that night. Well, the 
world was terribly overrun 
with disappointed people 
who had not found life all 
that had been expected in 
the beginning. Herself —— 

She found herself for the 
second time in a few weeks 
recalling oddly enough her 
white sweater days. Those 
days when filling a dance 
program was important and 
one did not really have the 
least inkling that a national 
railway question had any- 
thing to do with the 
price of white evening 
slippers. Alone in her 
small apartment, Lila 
shrugged. She had 
not exactlyexpectedto 
find herself, at thirty- 
seven, occupying so 
small a place. And 
alone. 

Involuntarily she 
found herself guessing 
at unexplored paths 
in life. There had 
been one boy in high 
school—but he went 
West and did not 
write. There had been 
a young sales manager 
at her first place of 
stenography—but he 
went to Chicago and 
did not return. There 
had been a widower— 
but he went too sel- 
dom to a barber—she 
shrugged over the 
mental array. What- 
ever glamour lay over 
any path, it had been 
too uncertain of glow 
to trouble her now. At 
present she found her- 
self regretting most 
the unwise sinking of 
her savings, two years back, in her brother Jefi’s hardware 
business. Circumstances often are malignant bacteria in the 
vial of generosity. She recalled, with sisterly unkindness, that 
when he was eight years old Jeff always lost his marbles to the 
other boys. 

But presently she repented of her judgment; Jeff, like herself, 
Was evening up the great score for a world’s roystering spree. 

_At dinner an evening or so later she was compelled to jus- 

tify her humor to Milly. 

me No, I’m not using a wrong face cream. I’ve got kitchenette 
ver. 

“What ’s that?” asked Milly suspiciously. 

They call it cabin fever out West,” explained Lila. ‘I’m 
not used, you see, to being at home weekdays to regard my 
davenport and end table and electric percolator so many hours 
Successively. Twice this morning I found myself talking not 
very coherently to myself.” 

About what?” demanded Milly, who was as literal-minded 
as her mahogany tea cart. 

About the percolator.” . 

That reminded Milly. She needed a new one. And that need 
reminded her of others. A small Chinese rug for the hall, a tire, 
more money for the children’s schooling, silk and woolen socks 
for them, a satin-tufted chair done over before her Events of 


There was certainly nothing 
at that meeting to recall a 
certain November football 


day of her girlhood. 


the Day Club returned from its summer cottages and resumed 
readings for the fall. 

“Listen, Milly,” said Fred in a tense voice, “plain wooden 
chairs are more appropriate for any reading of events of days 
now. I’ve told you my commissions this year are slipping, and 


threatening to touch bottom—— 

There followed a married quarrel. This was unimportant in 
its bearing on Lila Browning’s days, except as to its aftermath. 
The aftermath was not unusual—to one who knew Milly and 
Fred. 

A black Canton crépe gown for Milly. She flew over to Lila’s 
place virtuously one evening to exhibit its drape and em- 
broidery. 

Virtuously? 

“Black isn’t my best color,” she explained to Lila. “And 
there was the loveliest amethyst, beaded in sea-green, only 
eighty dollars more. But I decided to get a dress which would 


give the most service, and everyone knows black does that. 


And luckily black happens to be the rage just now-—I tried 
to explain all that to Fred!” 
Lila did not ask what Fred said. 
“What do you think he said?’ demanded Milly coldly. 
“That he couldn’t afford any dress at all?” 
“Nothing of the sort! He said ‘Good (Continued on page 100) 
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T was tea time. Two men and one 

woman drank tea at an iron table in 

the corner of a Paris garden. The 

garden wasn’t much bigger than half 
a tennis court. It was composed of little box 
hedges, gravel paths and pink begonias. The 
plaster house to which it belonged—38 Rue 
Barbet de Jouy—and three walls thick with ivy 
surrounded it. A neighbor’s plane tree leaned 
over one of the walls and shaded the table at which Captain 
and Madame Laurier entertained the famous hunter and 
traveler, Count Cyramon De la Rose. 

The two men furnished an extreme contrast to each other. 
Both were masterful men, and powerful, and highly civilized; 
but of Madame Laurier’s husband it was said that he was the 
ugliest man in France with two exceptions. And it was said of 
De la Rose that he was the handsomest man in Europe. 

When, very quietly and without a trace of boastfulness, 
Captain Laurier made the statement that he had never known 
the feeling of fear, Madame Laurier chuckled. 

And when she was pressed for an explanation, she blushed 
merrily and refused it. But she volunteered a hint. 

“There are two times in the average young man’s life when he 
ought to be frightened,” she said. ‘The first is when he asks a 
girl’s parents for her hand in marriage, and the second is, well, 
let us call it the other time... If Captain Laurier says that he 
wasn’t in the least frightened on either occasion, why, of course, 
he wasn’t, and that’s the end of 1t.” 

“T wasn’t,” said Laurier. “I felt sorry for your father, who 
had a terrible cold in his head, and as for the second occasion— 
well, there was nothing to be afraid of—was there?” 

Again Madame Laurier laughed. 

Some women have beautiful hair, eyes, nose, mouth, teeth, 
hands, feet, everything. Madame Laurier had all these. In 


addition she had a beautiful laugh. It was round, mirthful, 
musical, mischievous and memorable. It had an African rich- 
ness. And since, as a matter of fact, she had been born among the 
French West Indies, it is possible that she had caught it like 
something contagious from her negro nurse. To hear Madame 
Laurier laugh was to laugh with her, and to remember afterward 
that there had been laughter. 

“But seriously,” said Laurier, “you must not think that I am 
a boaster. I am merely very stupid and callous. A brave man 
is one who goes ahead regardless of fear. A man who never hasa 
sensation of fear is not brave—not necessarily. It can only be 
said that he has an unusual nervous system and perhaps a very 
dull brain.” 

“Do you seriously believe,” asked De la Rose, “that there isno 
set of circumstances which could give you a sensation of fear?” 

Captain Laurier reflected and his wife, still smiling, watched 
his face. Then he said: 
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APTAIN Laurier was not the kind to boast. “I have never known 
the feeling of fear,” he stated simply. “I have tried everything. I am 
lacking, perhaps. But I have never known fear — and I never shall.” 


Madame Laurier laughed. 


And so did De la Rose, 


who was called the handsomest man in Europe. For 
the man who had never known fear was yet to meet — 


The Serpent 


“believe I could frighten 

this husband of yours out 

of his senses,” said De la Rose. 

“I dare you,” said Laurier. 
thousand francs you can't!” 


“Seriously I do think just that. Never 
having known fear I cannot know what the 
feeling is like. I never shall. I have been ev- 
erywhere—tried everything, war, aviation. . . 

In my youth I have hunted both lions and pretty wo- 
men. . .And, of course, as a man grows older his sensi- 
bilities become less tender. A man who had no panics between 
his eighteenth year and his thirty-ninth is hardly going to begin 
having them.” 

The three sat for a little time in silence. Madame Laurier 
yawned ever so slightly and, as if to punish them for their breach 
of manners, gave her rich parted lips a number of swift taps with 
the fingers of her right hand. The admonished yawn became a 
smile, which, turned first upon her husband and then upon De la 
Rose, seemed to say, ‘‘Well, gentlemen, what next?”’ 

‘Do you know,” said De la Rose, “that the conception of a 
man impervious to fear irritates me?” 

_ He was addressing his remarks directly to Madame Laurier 
and he proceeded: 

_ But if I admit the conception, I deny the fact. And I be- 
lieve that if I had a few hours in which to prepare that I could 
frighten this husband of yours out of his senses.” 

Laurier’s eyes brightened. 

I delight,” he said,“ in all sudden and strong emotions. I 


don’t know what fear feels 
like; but it is certainly one 
of the most famous of the 
emotions, and I believe that 
if I could feel it I would 
enjoy itimmensely. Sofright- 
en me. I dare you!” 

Madame Laurier laughed 
richly. And in the silence 
which followed two pigeons 
who had perched in the 
neighbor’s plane tree could 
be heard cooing. 

“T engage to do so,” said De la Rose, “but 
you are a hard subject, and it ought to be worth 
good money to me. How about a little bet? 
Shall we say ten thousand francs?” 

‘What you please,” said Laurier, who like his 
friend was rich. ‘Make it ten thousand. . . 
And what do I have to do to get myself 
frightened?” 

“Very old-fashioned stuff,” said De la Rose. ‘‘Merely to 
go to a certain deserted house, to enter it, to find a certain 
room and to remain in that room for ten minutes. If at 
the end of the ten minutes you have not been frightened, I 
shall pay you ten thousand francs, and vice versa.” 

“And how will you know if I have been frightened or not?” 

“You can tell me,” said De la Rose simply. 

Captain Laurier bowed his head. He felt that his well-known 
integrity had been delicately recognized. 

“And now,” said he, ‘tell us more of the conditions. What 
house am I to enter?” 

“Tt has a bad name,” said De la Rose. “It stands in the midst 
of a large and ruined garden, damp and tangled. The fountains 
no longer flow. The fallen leaves have not been gathered for 
many years. Owls nest in the rotting trees. The garden is sur- 
rounded by a high wall. The walls of the house itself are ex- 
traordinarily thick. The windows are double. A cry for help 
would never find its way to the outer air. . . You will do well 
to carry your automatic.” 

‘Oho! Then I am to be attacked?” 

“Not attacked—frightened.” 

Mug where is this place with all its innuendo of an Edgar Poe 
tale?” 

“Tt is in, or rather in the outskirts of, St. Germain. It was 
once the residence of a celebrated recluse and naturalist— 
the mysterious Abbé Clune. You will remember that he was 
found dead in a certain room of his house—every square inch of 
his skin was black and blue and every bone in his body was many 
times broken. It was as if he had been taken between a gigantic 
pair of hands and rolled to and fro till he was completely crushed. 
A man of medium height in life, he was in death nearly seven 
feet long.” 

“But my husband is not to be hurt!” exclaimed Madame 
Laurier. “There must be no violence—no rough horse play 
even.” 

“He will only be hurt,” said De la Rose quietly, “in his pride— 
in his self-esteem.” 

“And how do I get to the scene of this really horrible murder?” 
asked Laurier. 

“Oh,” said De la Rose, “‘anyone will direct you! The house is 
called the Villa des Serpents. . . You will find the gate ajar. 
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You wiil have no difficulty in entering the house itself. It is a 
large house and the guest rooms are numbered. The number 
upon the door of the one in which you are to remain for ten 
minutes is 13. It was in that room that the poor Abbé was 
found crushed and elongated into a sort of huge human capsule.”’ 

“Who murdered him?” asked Madame Laurier. 

“Nothing human,” said De !a Rose; “that at least is clear.” 

“The Abbé Clune,” said Laurier, “was a naturalist. His late 
residence is called Snake House. It is clear, then, that one of his 
subjects—a large constrictor of some sort—must have prepared 
him for swallowing. I once saw the body of a young jackass 
which had beén similarly prepared by a gigantic rock python, 
and it answered roughly to your description of the Abbé Clune’s.”’ 

“The snake in this case,” said De la Rose, “was never found. 
Nor any trace of it.” 

“It could hardly,” said Laurier, “have survived even one of 
our Parisian winters. Snakes and Americans cannot live with- 
out artificial heat. . . And when do I pay my visit to this fam- 
ous villa?” 

“Would tomorrow night at eight o’clock suit you?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“And as for poor me,”’ said Madame Laurier, “I am deliciously 
frightened at the mere thought that such a place actually exists!”’ 

She turned to her husband. 

“Have you,” she said, “no premonition that something will 
occur during those ten minutes which will cause your heart to 
stand still—if only for a moment of time?” ~ 

“None whatever,” said he, “and to prove it I propose to drop 
in at Keller’s, sometime tomorrow morning, and buy you some- 
thing pretty with the ten thousand francs which I shall have won 
by eight-ten tomorrow night.” 

Madame Laurier laughed her rich laugh. She loved almost 
anything that came from the incomparable Keller’s palace of 
domestic fine arts—manicure sets and dressing cases that de- 
served to be treasured in museums. 

Count Cyramon De la Rose, handsome as a god, looked at her 
sideways out of narrowed eyes which twinkled. 


II 

“WHERE to, sir?” 

Before the war the driver of the taxi had driven a four-wheeler. 
Consequently his face was red and his nose purple. And he 
looked courageous to the point of ferocity. But when Captain 
Laurier answered curtly, “To St. Germain—to the Villa des 
Serpents,” his red cheeks developed pale blotches and he pulled 
his head down into the collar of his coat as if the twilight had 
turned suddenly cold. : 

“To St. Germain,” he then said—“ perhaps. I don’t altogether 
refuse. But to the Villa des Serpents—never.” 

From this position nothing would move him. 

“You wear the military medal,” said Captain Laurier. ‘You 
have been wounded, and I perceive that more recently you have 
had something to drink. How then can you be afraid of a 
deserted house?’ 

“Tt isn’t the house I am afraid of.’’ 

“Of what, then?” 

“Of what——” The driver managed, not without removing 
his cap and scratching his gritty head, to hunt down the word he 
needed—“‘of-what pervades the house.” 

“Pervades it! And what, pray, is it that pervades it?” 

“That;” said the driver, “is something that no man knows. 
And which consequently is the more terrible and fearsome.” 

“Well,” said Captain Laurier, “this pervasion. which repels 
you, draws me. And so, my gallant French compatriot, drive as 


near to the House of the Snakes as you dare—and I will walk the . 


balance of the distance.” 

Captain Laurier enjoyed the drive. He was a Frenchman, 
and his way lay through Paris. He had packed a flat blue 
automatic, and he presently shifted this from his hip to his jacket 
pocket, not so that it should be more handy, but so that it should 
interfere less with his comfort. 

He regretted that he had not brought his wife with him. He 
could have left her in the taxi while he himself went upon his ten 
minute adventure... She would have enjoyed the drive. He 
wondered that she had not made the suggestion herself. The 
mere fact that a taximeter is steadily registering money luxuri- 
ously spent is a pleasure to the average woman. 

But she had not even protested at being left to dine alone, and 
she had emphatically rejected his offer to send the automobile 
for her mother. 

“Women,” he reflected, “are strange creatures. My Diana, 


for instance, who hates solitude at any time or in any form, sud- 
denly decides that dining alone and an evening with a book form 
a delicious and desirable combination. But I wish that I had 
forced her to come with me.” 

He wondered if she had really liked the gold looking-glass for 
which he had already exchanged the ten thousand francs wiich 
he expected to win. 

“Keller’s things,” he reflected, “are so simple and direct. A 
person not sufficiently cultivated might fail to see that they are 
also beautiful.” 

To the actual matter in hand he gave very little thought. As 
a soldier, untried and new to war, he had never had any curi- 
osity to know what going over the top would be like. Being 
devoid of fear, he was devoid of imagination. If he thought at 
all about the Villa of the Serpents and the room 13 it was with 
no sharper curiosity than he would have displayed with regard 
to a house occupied by a friend, and which he had not yet seen, 
or the room which the clerk had assigned to him in a hotel. 

But that he should have been dragged into an argument about 
courage, and that he should have made an issue, however mod- 
estly, of his own imperviousness to fear, was too bad. It is 
stupid for a grown man to become involved in childishness. 

The taxi stopped, and when Captain Laurier had stepped to the 
sidewalk, the driver pointed down a thoroughfare which was 
neither a city street nor a country road. Walls pierced with an 
occasional gate bordered it, and above these the tops of trees 
made dark masses against the darkening sky. 

“More than once,” said the driver with a dramatic lowering 
of his voice, “and in the daytime, I have passed by the Villa des 
Serpents. The three villas on this side of it have not been 
occupied since the murder. It is the last house on the right, 
before you come to the forest.” 

“Wait for me here,” said Captain Laurier. “I shan’t be 
longer than half an hour.” 

He had a look at his watch, and with brisk, unconcerned steps 
started in the direction of the ill-omened house. 

Night had fallen, but the extreme of darkness was almost 
immediately leavened by the rising of the moon, and the ruined 
gardens of the villa presented a fantasy of lights and shadows. 

He had found the wrought-iron gates unlocked and they had 
swung open to his hand easily and without noise, as if the hinges 
had been recently oiled. 

By day the grounds must have seemed small, mean and 
starved. The night and the moon touched them, however, with 
beauty, mystery and glamour. Gravel and dead leaves crunched 
and crackled under Captain Laurier’s smartly shod feet. 

He ran lightly up the steps of the house, pushed open the front 
door and stepped into a close and poignant atmosphere of damp- 
ness and decay. The stairway was in tworflights. At the break 
was an unshuttered window by which/a little light entered. 

Captain Laurier ran lightly up the stair and began: to look for 
the room which was numbered 

It was. now nearly. eight o’clock.” 

To read .the-numbers on.the doors it. was necessary to-strike 
matches. By the light of the third match ‘he discovered the num- 
ber 13, and glancing at his watch perceived that i in ‘less than halfa 
minute it would be exactly eight o ’clack. 

He dropped the match and seeing that it still burned put his 
foot on it.- Then, remarking that it was as nearly ‘eight-o’clock 
exactly as it ever could be until watches were manufactured in 
heaven instead of Switzerland, he pushed Cpen the doot of Room 
13 and went in. 

He found himself in a he: old- fashioned bedroom. The 
windows were unshuttered, and the light’ of-the moon, now well 
risen, flooded it. 

Unless there is something terrible about the number 13, OF 
heavy, old-fashioned furniture, there was nothing to be afraid of. 
There were, it is true, shadows into which the eye could not 
penetrate, and the knowledge that in this room a dead man had 
once been found, mysteriously crushed and elongated. But 
there is nothing terrible or even unnatural about a shadow, and 
the murdered scientist had long since been cleaned up and 
buried. One might, however, as Captain Laurier presently re- 
marked to himself, catch ones death of cold if one remained 
long enough. 

The dampness was so heavy as to seem tangible. 

A cast-iron register, set flush with the floor and badly broken, 
caught his eye. 

“Dela Rose,” he thought, “who had a whole day in which to 
prepare the house for my reception, might at least have kings 
a little fire in the furnace.” 
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Captain Laurier was becoming convinced that something stealthy and alive was crawling 
into the room. He made ready with his automatic—and waited. 


He looked at his watch, turning the face of it toward the 
window. Five minutes had passed, and he smiled to think that 
he had already won a half of the ten thousand francs, and that 
ot far not any effort whatever had been made to frighten 


_Just then, however—and speaking of furnaces—there came to 
Is ears a series of those mysterious sounds which, having their 
origin in the basement of a house, are megaphoned to the upper 
rooms through the hot air pipes. There were sounds as of the big 
eet-metal air ducts being scraped and disturbed in ‘their 
alignment. Their joinings squeaked and creaked. Lee 4 


t seemed, however, after a little while as if all these various 
sounds had been concentrated into that particular pipe which led 
to the very room in which he stood. And he became convinced 
that by means of that passageway something heavy and stealthy 
and alive was ascending from the subterranes of the house. 

“This,” he thought, “is just what our friend the murdered 
scientist heard a little while before his death. Or what he 
would have heard if he had not been asleep—supposing that 
he were asleep.” 

It pleased him to think that his theory of the murder was 
about to be proved and demonstrated, (Continued on page 98) 
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The story begins: 


Hale. Her father has gone outside his home for the love 

he has not found within its walls. His wife, cool, unemo- 
tional and engrossed in her own interests, is unaware of the 
situation and so is Marjorie, until one evening at a dance she 
receives word that her father has been injured. Gregg Mowbry, 
an alert, likable young Chicagoan, and Bill Whittaker, his 
roommate, who is in love with Marjorie, accompany her to an 
apartment on Clearedge Street and there Marjorie learns of her 
father’s relations with a Mrs. Sybil Russell, whose divorced 
husband has shot Hale. 

Mr. Hale is rushed to a private hospital and Gregg waits to 
meet Felix Rinderfeld, a lawyer who specializes in the covering 
up of scandal. Rinderfeld suggests that the news be quietly 
circulated that Mr. Hale, facing an acute organic complication, 
has agreed to undergo a secret operation in order not to worry 
his wife and business associates. Even Mrs. Hale believes 
this story. 


Sia DAL hangs imminent over the head of pretty Marjorie 


= 
\\ 


Marjorie, terribly upset by the prospect of scandal, goes to 
Rinderfeld’s office where he urges her at all cost to save her 
father’s reputation, in order that he may be elected to the 
presidency of his corporation. He warns Marjorie that Stanway, 
her father’s ancient enemy in business, has probably had some- 
thing to do with Russell’s suddenly renewed “interest” in his 
former wife. 

Gregg, in the meantime, has learned that Russell is in Chicago 
and tracks him to a saloon. Gregg is almost killed in the fight 
he provokes, but finally breaks his opponent’s nerve and whips 
him. Gregg knows Russell will never return to Chicago. 

Marjorie has received an anonymous letter, which is followed 
shortly by a call from the suave Stanway. The girl tells him, 
to his consternation, that her mother knows everything. Bill 
is thunderstruck at the lie. They quarrel, and she orders him 
from the house; and Bill, never dreaming that Gregg is in 
love with Marjorie too, pours out his woes on his friend’s 
shoulder. Also, Bill has become jealous of Rinderfeld’s i- 


fluence over Marjorie; and he even communicates his jealousy 
to Gregg. 
Gregg now arranges a meeting with Mrs. Russell. 
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Billy dropped to one knee and shook 
her. “What have they been doing 
to you, Marjorie?" he demanded. 


She has only two things to say—first, that Mr. Hale has never 
given her a cent of money; that she has always earned her own 
living and paid her own way; second, that Mr. Hale came to 
her solely because he loved her, and that she intends to keep 

im. Gregg cannot help admiring her. 

Marjorie has decided that she must leave her home and earn 
her own living as soon as her mother departs on her annual trip 
to Europe. 

Hale, having recovered from his injury, is made president of 
the Tri-State Products & Materials Corporation and on the very 
night of his promotion comes home to share with Marjorie this 
proof of the confidence of others in him. He finds Marjorie 
gone and a note saying: “Do not expect me back and do not 
bother about me. I know exactly what I am going to do and 
have made all my arrangements.” To Gregg she has confided 
that Rinderfeld alone will know of her whereabouts. 

Marjorie is determined to end the epoch of protection, during 
which she has been kept so ignorant of life that she has failed 
utterly to comprehend her father’s conduct. From now on she 
means to learn—truths! To this end she engages a room on the 
very street where Mrs. Russell lives, and she calls herself 
Marjorie Conway. She becomes acquainted with, and secures as 
a roommate a striking looking, self-reliant girl named Clara 

ley, who is demonstrating in a drug store window. From 
her Marjorie hopes to learn many things. 

ley go to a dance with two men friends of Clara’s, and 
Marjorie is introduced into an environment vastly different 


center of the floor. 


from the formal, protected social 
life of Evanston. Clara enlightens 
her as to the code which prevails in 
her world and warns her against all 
men. Marjorie becomes more cyni- 
cal than before as she starts out to 
earn her own living as a saleswoman 
for advertising specialties, canvass- 
ing the small stores in her allotted 
district of Chicago. 

Meantime Billy is deeply con- 
cerned over Marjorie’s disappear- 
ance. Gregg tries to find out from 
Rinderfeld where Marjorie is, but 
Rinderfeld says that he has received 
Marjorie’s confidence in a_profes- 
sional capacity and that he could not 
betray that confidence even if he 
wanted to. So Gregg, giving up all 
effort to hold his job, searches the 
neighborhood of Clearedge Street 
for Marjorie, suspecting she has 
gone to put a watch on Mrs. Russell. 
He does not find her. 

Gregg tells Bill this and says that 
he cannot keep up his half of the 
expenses of their flat. Bill is sorry 
for him and tells him not to worry, 
but his attitude toward Gregg sud- 
denly turns to rage when he dis- 
covers that Gregg has known for‘a 
long time that Rinderfeld has 
Marjorie’s address. Billy breaks 
with Gregg, and whips himself into 
a state of hopeless despondency. 
He realizesthat Rinderfeld is per- 
sonally interested in Marjorie, so 
through a detective agency he has 
Rinderfeld watched. 

One night Billy receives word that 
Rinderfeld has taken Marjorie to a 
cértain restaurant, and rushing to the 
place, he discovers her dining with 
Rinderfeld, Clara and another man. 


The story goes on: 


ARJORIE had no warning of 
Billy; indeed at this time she 
was without apprehension of the 


presence of anyone belonging to 


her Evanston acquaintance. For the weeks 
which had passed since her abandonment of her father’s home 
had emphasized to her the astonishing narrowness and paucity 
of the paths through the city which are trod by people con- 
cerning themselves chiefly with appearances for social position. 

She reckoned that they considered hardly a score of public 
places as advantageous for them to visit; besides these, there were 
perhaps six or eight gardens and cabarets which were pleasantly 
“unusual” or attractively risqué for an adventurous evening. 
But they seemed to know nothing of the great number of places 
which provided Jake Saltro and Sam Troufrie and Clara Seeley 
and their friends with food and entertainment. 

Surprisingly attractive and bright, Marjorie found these 
hitherto unsuspected places of dining and amusement. 
she was tonight with Clara and Sam and Mr. Rinderfeld at a 
restaurant quite as well arranged and well decorated and fur- 
nished as many a fashionable hotel dining room, and it was blest 
by a rather better than usual cook with an especially happy 
penchant for sea foods and salads and pastries. 

There was an extraordinary musical trio—a Heifetz-looking 
violin youth accompanied by two girls who played, sang, dia- 
logued or danced, and who, with the soulful violinist, jazzed zest- 
fully for the dancing of the patrons in the cleared space at the 


Here 


Marjorie knew a good many of the couples at the other tables 
and dancing. There was Red Else Nordquist making motions 
with his fiery head meaning “‘on for toddle pretty soon?” Red 
Else considered himself in the real estate business. His father 
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had been a carpenter who had slapped up a block of flats on first 
and second mortgage money just before the war. Red got his, 
now, from the rents. 

Gus Linduska gazed Clara’s and Marjorie’s way, too—too often 
for Mil Kotopoulos, who was with him. Mil was an old friend 
of Clara’s, they’d worked in the same manicure shop. She was 
changing her hair, letting it go back to brown, but she wasn’t 
changing her friends though her father was bootlegging now 
and cleaning up—some said—three thousand a month. 

Winking to a waiter in the manner which meant “yes; cocktails 
in the coffee cups” was Max Kral, “credit clothing,” who 
wasn’t one of those caught with a big inventory when prices 
broke. Marjorie, in her mind, ran over the names of the people 
who nodded to her and she could nod to, all of them dining from 
the card and at cost of two dollars each and upwards, according 
to how often you winked. Their cars, with or without chauf- 
feurs, crowded the parking stalls. 

Of course Marjorie Hale, in her Evanston days, occasionally 
must have seen some of these people when boldly and with 
elaborate affront they invaded the hotels which the Sedgwicks, 
the Chadens, the Lovells, the Cleves, the Vanes and the Hales 
frequented. But when she noticed these intruders at all, it 
was rather with amusement or at least with condescension, and 
she imagined them lucky individuals from the new immigrants 
who, by extraordinary personal sacrifices or by isolated strokes 
of fortune, had got together a little money which they were half 
ridiculously, half pitifully parading. - 

But she had completely cured herself of any comforting fancy 
of the fewness of these people and, as completely, she had lost 
any lingering feeling of condescension. As they became her 
friends, she still could not help being amused at things they did; 
but with her amusement and with her real liking for many of 
them there grew, in these days, respect and something beyond 
that which bordered on fear. 

Fear of what? she wondered sometimes; not fear for herself, 
directly; rather, fear for hers. Her what? For Evanston, she 
said to herself; for Winnetka and Lake Forest and that north 
shore which was the stronghold of the life which had been hers; 
for the Lake Shore Drive-and Astor Street and the Avenues and 
Places between them, for the Drake and the Blackstone and the 
clubs, the pleasant, privileged places where her sort ruled. 
Sometimes she felt the presence of these new people as a pressure 
upon hers. 

“They're taking over Chicago from you,” Rinderfeld once 
commented calmly to her, “as we are taking over New York from 
you and the run-down Dutch. The Anglo-Saxon stock in 
America that sticks to its stock is almost through. It’s going 
down and going under or it’s gone up and——” 

“And what?” she urged him, when he stopped. 

“Diminishes,”’ said Rinderfeld quietly, choosing as he always 
did the least offensive word and adding, as he liked to, the 
flourish, ‘Here about us are those who are taking over American 
civilization.” 

They had not been in this restaurant then but in another very 
like it; and Clara and Sam Troufrie had not been with them. 
They had been alone, Marjorie Hale and Felix Rinderfeld, on the 
occasion of his second call upon her after she had taken a room 
at Jen Cordeen’s. That second visit was of his own initiative 
but the first had been of hers; for Rinderfeld had had the restraint 
and perception to wait until she sent for him. Of course, he knew 
she was bound to summon him, sooner or later, since he composed 
the sole connection she retained with the world which had been 


hers. 

He had been wholly careful to preserve the impersonal in that 
first business interview since she had Jeft her home; and in the 
second, when he sought her with a most plausible business 
excuse, he had let himself relax from the formal less than she. 

For Marjorie was hungry for personal details, for the tiny, 
tremendously significant trifles about her father who was doing 
big things again and whom Rinderfeld was seeing occasionally 
and she never; and when she had learned all she could of her 
personal matter, she questioned him about more general affairs; 
and Rinderfeld replied to her, luring her on. 

But neither at the time when she sent for him nor upon the fol- 
‘owing days when he came to talk with her, had he erred by 
betraying the slightest feeling for her. Gregg Mowbry only, at 
one accidental moment when he caught Rinderfeld off guard, 
had surprised a glimpse of that. 

Clara warned against Rinderfeld, of course, but Clara cautioned 
against every man and, to tell the truth, when Clara learned who 
Marjorie’s friend was, she was less uneasy about him. ‘He’s 
no boob; he knows he’s got a shady rep, professionally, and if 


he queers himself personal, he knows he’s cooked,” Clara ad- 
mitted. and observed with increasing curiosity the peculiar 
plays that Rinderfeld made for Marjorie’s attention. 

For instance: “What do you suppose he picked as light reading 
to slip a girl?” Clara discussed the puzzle with Sam. “Wells’s 
Outline of History—at ten dollars the throw.” Clara read at 
it, suspiciously, half expecting it might be a trick book, and she 
was disappointed, of course and then got astounc ingly interested 
and she read it, with Marjorie, late at night after hey went to 
bed. For Marjorie also surprised herself by her ‘nterest. At 
home, her mother had had the books but Marjorie had never 
opened them; however, at Jen Cordeen’s, she wanted to read 
them; and Rinderfeld told her why. 

“You're realizing that what you’d been standing on—and 
what’s been knocked from under you—was not merely an 
illusion concerning one man but a fallacy regarding your whole 
situation; so you need now to know more about what the human 
race actually is and has been.” 

“What was my fallacy?”’ Marjorie asked. 

But Rinderfeld refused to attempt to phrase ‘t; and thereby 
kept her thinking for herself and of him. 

She was not actually discussing history with Rinderfeld when 
Billy came upon them but their discussion was at least more 
mental and impersonal than any she ever had with Bill; however, 
this probably was not apparent. 

Clara saw Billy first and, of course, did not recognize him. 
“Hello!” Clara warned in hoarse sotto voce, “the place is 
pinched!” 

Rinderfeld looked about then, and instantly recognized 
William Whittaker; and simultaneously Rinderfeld grasped the 
inevitable developments of the next moment. He thought so 
quickly, indeed, that his impulse to be on his feet got no further 
than a tugging at his knee muscles. 

“Whittaker is here,” he said quickly in a low voice to Mar- 
jorie. ‘He has seen you; keep your seat.” 

She jerked and pulled up straight, swung about and saw him, 
and as she faced about, he cried her name, ‘‘Marjorie!”’ 

She had no regard for the commotion he caused; she was not 
able to think about other people; they might have been, for those 
seconds, blotted out and the room blotted out as Billy approached 
her. Here he was, rushing toward her, Billy who believed he 
had owned her, who could think of her in no way but as his. 

“Oh, I get it!” Marjorie heard Clara’s voice, correcting her 
first comment on Billy’s entrance. ‘‘He’s a friend of yours.” 

Marjorie appealed to Rinderfeld, but never taking her eyes 
off Billy, whispered, ““You’ve got to help me, I guess.” _~ 

“Yes; humor him,” said Rinderfeld steadily. “Don’t try to 
run, whatever you do.” 

“No,” said Marjorie; and she was aware that Rinderfeld was 
motioning to some one—to whom and for what purpose she did 
not see. There was a wholeness of his forgetfulness of himself 
about Billy, a blindness and deafness and self'essness of joy and 
relief at his having found her which, for that moment, made her 
unable to feel the presence of anyone else. No one but Billy 
could have put himself under so; and she had forgotten how he 
could, for her. 

He called her name again; and she whispered in dismay to 
herself, “Billy, oh Billy!”’. ‘Then she went weaker and shrank. 
“How can he possibly, possibly understand?” 

And now he reached her. “Marjorie, Marjorie!” 
~ “Billy,” she said, “sit down.” 

For Rinderfeld was on his feet now; Sam Troufrie was standing. 

“Marjorie, come!” said Billy. “I’ve found you—don’t you 
know? Come—come with me!” 

She sat there, staring up at him but not even raising an arm. 
Rinderfeld spoke to him now, but Billy paid no attention at all 
to Rinderfeld. Billy’s hands seized her, her shoulders felt his 
fingers; his face came close to hers, for he dropped to one knee 
beside her chair and was turning about, holding her and shaking 
her a little as though, when she stared at him, she was asleep 
and he had to wake her. ] 

“What have they been doing to you, Marjorie?” Then, still 
gripping her, he turned on Rinderfeld and in a whisper but 
savagely he said, “What have you done to her?” 

Then other hands seized Billy; not Rinderfeld’s. Waiters and 
the manager of the restaurant were around Billy. ' 

“We're going into the manager’s room,” Rinderfeld said 
quickly; and she got up and he led her with Billy, and the 
manager and the waiters after them. 

They all pushed into the room but only Billy and she and 
Rinderfeld stayed there. He grabbed at Rinderfeld. “You get 
out of here now!” 
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“Answer me straight, you fool!” snapped Hale. 


Marjorie recovered herself at that. 
yourself!” 

ge am I doing?” he swung to her. 

es. 

“What . . . Oh, maybe I do, too; he might get away altogether; 
and if you’ve hurt her—” he was threatening Rinderfeld again. 

“Be still, Billy,” Marjorie begged. “You shan’t say such 
things. Mr. Rinderfeld’s never hurt me; he wouldn’t dream of 
se me what you yourself have just done!” 


“Billy, you must control 


“You want him here?’’ 


“Oh, I felt the fineness of it, too, Billy; I felt what you meant 
to be the fineness of it—your coming to find me that way to—to 
save me! But do you think, when you do a thing like that and 
When you say a thing like this against Mr. Rinderfeld, it’s not 
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“Has anyone hurt her?” 
—also an insult to me? You’re wrong and unjust and insult- 
ing to him——” 

“Insulting to him!” Billy repeated and laughed. 
to Felix Rinderfeld!” 

“You shan’t!” she denied. “You shan’t! Mr. Rinderfeld 
never came into my trouble of his own accord; we asked him to 
help me—you and Gregg and I. I went to him to have him 
help me and he has helped me more than anyone else, more than 
ever you have and in a way which should make you ashamed— 
ashamed of yourself for what you think and say of him and me. 
I didn’t imagine a man could be as unpersonal and considerate 
to a girl in my situation as he has been. I thank him for it; 
I haven’t been able to thank him before; he wouldn’t have let 
me; so I thank him for it now!” 


“Tnsulting 
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Rinderfeld moved then; he had not moved when Billy reached 
for him or when Marjorie first defended him; she had not looked 
at him when she began but now she saw him. What had she 
said? she demanded of herself in fright. Exactly what had she 
said? More than she realized, undoubtedly; or else a decent, 
fair word spoken for him was so rare and surprising an event 
ior Felix Rinderfeld that it affected him out of proportion to 
her intent. : 

She had never seen Rinderfeld affected by anything before; 
but here, by her word for him, she had unmasked a man, eager 
for approbation—not scorning it—hungry 
for warmth and sympathy, not con- 
temptuous of it, and a man yearning 
for affection from her. 

Affection? It frightened her even to 
form the idea in her own head; yet she 
meant every word she had spoken and she 
would not have taken them back; they 
were true and deserved. 

“T think my presence does not help 
your talk with him,” Rinderfeld said to 
her quietly, and it struck her as character- 
istic, his refusal to take personal advan- 
tage from her. “I shall wait for you 
outside to take you home; or I shall go 
now myself, whichever you prefer.” 

“T think,” said Marjorie, and she faced 
him alternately white and overswept with 
flushes, she was aware, “I will take him to 
Clearedge Street. I meant what I said a 
minute ago.” 

“Thank you,” said Rinderfeld, barely 
audibly; he glanced at Billy and hesitated 
but decided not to speak to him at all. 
Rinderfeld opened the door to the restau- 
rant floor where dance music again was 
playing. When he was gone, Billy ad- 
vanced, seized Marjorie’s arm and led her 
out through the door to the sidewalk and 
around to his car. 

“Get in,” he ordered her. 

No one outside noticed them. If any 
of those who had witnessed Billy’s coming 
were waiting further developments, they 
must be on watch inside. But there were 
people passing and there was a policeman 
on the corner who, of course, would take 
the side of a girl against a man trying to 
force her to accompany him in a car. 
Marjorie thought of these, and she brought 
them to Billy’s mind when she said, “I 
will go with you if you will take me 
home.” 

“Where’s your home?” he returned. “I 
want to see it.” Then definitely he agreed. 
“Yes; I’ll take you there.” So she got in 
and gave him Jen Cordeen’s number on 
Clearedge Street. 

Clearedge Street, in spite of the weeks 
she had lived there, became to her at 
moments that flat of Mrs. Russell’s; to 
Billy it meant only that; and she felt him 
grasping and half releasing her arm and 
re-grasping her in his renewed terror—in 
his insulting terror for her after she had 
told him her address. 

“Heavens, Billy, it’s a decent enough 
street,” she said coldly. “Let go of me 
and drive; you’re blocking the traffic.” 


But, when he drove, she shared much his sensation of their 
first departure for Clearedge Street when she had sat between 


Gregg and Billy and Gregg did the driving. Gregg! 


How fine and understanding he had been, that night; she 
had not been able to realize it until long afterwards; it seemed to 


her, indeed, that she only completely realized it now. 


“What have you been doing, Marjorie? Doing?” Billy de- 
manded and kept at her; but she now was hardly thinking of 


him 


“Pl tell you when you get me home.” She was putting off 
what they had to go through with, until they arrived at Jen 


Cordeen’s, when she would take it all together. 
“How’s Gregg, Billy?’’ she asked. 


“T don’t know.” 
“Why don’t you know? Where is he?” 
“T don’t know where he is or anything about him.” 
“Why don’t you?” 
“Why should I? He’s left the flat. Why should you bother 
about him? He knew where you were; that is, he knew you 
were going off with Rinderfeld!” 

“Billy, let me out!” 

“Oh, my God, Marjorie, you know I didn’t mean that! 
But you made me beside myself. You did go off and gave 


“I want to tell you everything. 

Gregg.’ said Marjorie. “But 
first I want to know what's 
been happening with you.” 


Rinderfeld your address and you let him see you; and you told 
Gregg you were going, Gregg and not me! Why did you do 


that? You have toanswerthat tome. You’re mine—mine!” 
“No, Billy.” 


“Yes, you are. You promised yourself to me; you pledged 
yourself; we’re betrothed, you and I,- Marjorie; and nothing 
I’ve done entitles you to end it. Nothing! And nothing 
you’ve done can cause me to let you go! You’d be my 
wife now, probably, and happy and not thinking of anything 
else, if your father—oh, I can’t talk about him! I mean, 
it’s been all external to you and me, the trouble between 
us; it’s what he did that drove you away; but now I’ve 


got vou back...” 
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There in the car she did not oppose him; she dared not while 
they were driving; so he took her to Clearedge Street and to 
Jen Cordeen’s and there he saw for himself, and learned from her, 
how she had been living. Then he tried to take her away. 

His idea was not to return her to her father or to her home; 
for her home, as he told her, was occupied only by the servants. 
Her father was living, most of the time, at a club. His plan, as 
Billy proclaimed it to her, was to take her at once either to the 
Sedgwicks’ in Evanston or, if she preferred not going to a friend 
of hers, then he would bring her to the home of friends of his on 


Bellevue Place in Chicago. He would wire immediately for his 
own mother, who undoubtedly would come down at once from 
Bay (City, and either take Marjorie home with her or stay with 
her in Chicago until Marjorie became more quiet and normal. 
“Normal!’’ The word stuck in Marjorie’s mind when at last, 
after creating about all the commotion possible short of calling 
the police, Billy was gone. What a man like Billy meant by 
normal” for a girl was being happy as his wife and not thinking 
of anything else than compliance with his ideas and commands. 
, high, moral ideas—ideals, indeed (that was the trouble with 
them)—and only reasonable, self-respecting commands! 
She thought very probably it was true that if her father had 
Rot gone to Sybil Russell—at least if, after he went, his daughter 
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had not heard of it—Marjorie Hale would now be the wife of 
William Whittaker and fulfilling her destiny in accordance with 
his ideas, or she would be hopelessly combating them. And she 
wondered how much the surrender to him would actually have 
offended that girl she had been. “I’d have something on my 
hands,” she reckoned grimly when she imagined herself having 
married Billy and either opposing him or seeking to modify his 
idea of their relation. 
She was in her room, undressing, and Clara was up there with 
her; for Clara had come home in time to witness and hear much 
of Billy’s final plead- 
ing. But Clara main- 
tained perfect tact in 
such a matter; for 
training in tact— 
Marjorie previously 
had _ thought — there 
evidently was no such 
school as growing up 
one of a family of nine 
in two rooms. So Clara 
had no difficulty in 
acting as though she 
had observed nothing 
and she wholly re- 
frained from comment 
until Marjorie said: 

“That was the man 

~ I was engaged to.” 

“Hmm,” said Clara, 
without surprise. “It 
struck me over there 
at the table that likely 
he’d seen you some- 
where before.” 

“We're not engaged 
now.” 

“Hmm. T suspected 
that’s what you 
thought.” 

“He’s a perfectly 
fine man, Clara; after 
what you’ve seen, I 
want you to know 
that. You saw him 
at his worst tonight; 
sometimes—and I 
gave him a good deal 
of cause, [ know—he’s 
like that; but then 
he’s—just fine.” 

Clara was brushing 
her hair and she gave 
it several vigorous 
strokes. “You said 
he was a bad actor 
for him tonight, kid? 
That’s the worst of 
him you ever see? 
Kid, then why don’t 
you marry him? Grab 
him off quick, I’m 
tellin’ you; grab him 
off!” And Clara went 
to brushing more 
rapidly and vehement- 
ly than before. 

She surprised Mar- 
jorie so that she went 

a few steps nearer and then, with something of Clara’s tact, 
Marjorie withdrew to her own toilet table. 

“Kid,” said Clara—and her use of this address was a return to 
a manner which she had dropped recently and which expressed 
to Marjorie that Clara felt now that her roommate had not 
become as sophisticated as she had thought—“I said somethin’ 
to you once right here about there not bein’ any of one sort of 
animal. I take it back; I was wrong; you had one up your sleeve; 
you’ve shown me.” ; 

Clara arose, her back to Marjorie and her wonderful 
hair fallen about her face for a screen. “Grab him off 
quick, I’m tellin’ you,” she repeated, almost like a threat. 


“Quick 
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When the light was out and they lay, each in her own bed, 
with the warm summer breeze blowing in through their three 
open windows, neither went easily to sleep. 

But Mariorie’s thoughts, as she lay awake, only occasionally 
went to Billy. Much of the night she considered Felix Rinder- 
feld and what he expected of her now—what he might have a 
right to expect; and more she thought about Gregg, for whom 
Billy felt no further concern nor cared to know even where he 
might be, because Gregg had kept faith with her against him. 

On the night when she told him that she was going away, she 
had not thought what it might entail to him; but it had lost him 
Billv; and Marjorie felt far more deeply than Billy himself what 
he was to Gregg. Perhaps because she, like Gregg, had been a 
lone child; no girl had ever become sister to her as Billy had 
become brother to Gregg. 

For, without meaning to or without being aware that he had 
done it, Billy tonight had told her something of how much Gregg 
cared; for one item, Gregg had lost his job because of her. This 
she learned when Billy accused her of clinging to a course of 
concealment which had forced—the word was Billy’s—forced 
Gregg to take Russell away from the city to protect her and her 
father. That had involved Gregg in absence from his office for 
a week and a return, battered up and without any explanation 
that he could offer, at a time when all an employer wanted was 
an excuse to leta man out. Then, from the calumny which Billy 
heaped on Gregg for having known her plan and having kept it 
secret, she caught flashes of Gregg “‘inanely walking the streets” 
—the words again were Billy’s—while he looked and hoped for 
her instead of taking the direct, effective action which Billy had. 

But Gregg, being Gregg, could not have done anything else. 
She had held him helpless by confiding to him—helpless to use her 
confidence for himself, helpless to do more than walk the streets 
searching for her and writing her, through Rinderfeld, as he had. 
And so, after losing his job because of her, he had lost Billy; 
and she—she herself directly and in person—what had she done 
to Gregg? Hadn't she turned her back on him and despised 
him and sent him away for suggesting she learn that which had 
to be taught her? 

And there seized her a sensation of relief and let-down from 
strain, when now she thought of Gregg, such as—she realized— 
had always come to her with him. She longed to talk to him 
and see him looking down at her and hear his voice helping 
her as on that night of the day after she had fought with 
Billy and taken his excoriation, when Gregg had come to 
her and taken her out of the house, where she could barely 
endure to stay. 

For Billy again had shaken her; and she wanted to hear what 
Gregg, knowing all that Billy did, would say. She wanted 
the comfort of his, “You’ve been wonderful; no one like you 
ever in the world!’ uttered gruffly, he felt it so. She wanted 
to feel his fingers, not accusing and violent, but steadying, 
strong and yet so gentle, on her arm. 

Why hadn’t she told him to come when he wrote her, why 
kad she not sent for him? 

If Billy had found her before she would have had to, she 
thought. 

Billy did not even start to bed until far into the night; for 
after leaving Clearedge Street, he immediately sought Marjorie’s 
father, who was neither at home nor in his club where he had 
rooms. Billy waited at the club until after one o’clock and then, 
considering the possibility that Hale would not return at all, he 
went to his apartment, set his alarm clock for half-past six and 
got about an hour’s sleep before the bell woke him. Before 
half-past seven, he was again at the club where Hale was now 
marked “in.”’ Billy did not send up his name nor did he tele- 
phone; he went at once to Hale’s door and rapped. 

When Hale sleepily called, “What? Who is it?” Billy con- 
tinued to knock until Hale unlocked the door, when Billy 
promptly pushed it open and entered. When Hale demanded, 
“What do you mean by ,” Billy took the knob from his hand 
and shut the door. 

“T’ve found Marjorie,” he said. “I came here last night and 
waited till half-past one this morning to tell you so.” 

Hale retreated slightly. ‘Where was she?” he asked coldly, 
or deliberately making his voice dull. 

“She has been living on Clearedge Street.” 

Hale parted his lips and shut them silently. He had got up 
in pajamas and come to the door without even dressing gown 
or slippers, expecting, probably, to open the door only a crack 
to receive a telegram or special delivery letter. His hair, being 
disheveled, showed grayer than usual and his lips seemed thicker 
and his figure, in pajamas, looked heavier, older. Billy, ex- 


of Scandal 


aggerating this to himself, saw him as gross and contemptible 
and made Hale thoroughly aware that he was so seen. 

“How is Marjorie?” Hale asked, still with an effort, keeping 
his tone dull. 

“T found her on Clearedge Street,” Billy repeated. 

“Well, what of that?” Hale shot sharply now. “Clearedge 
Street may be right enough; what do you mean? What do you 
mean about her?” 

“TI don’t mean I found her living on Clearedge Street precisely 
as you were,” Billy replied heavily, slowly and deliberately 
taunting him. 

“Fool!” Hale murmured; he half turned from Billy, staring 
away; then he clutched the foot of his bed. ‘‘Go on, tell me.” 

“You would not know her.” 

That was not true and Billy recognized it the moment he had 
it out; but, at that moment, he was not consciously describing 
Marjorie; he was accusing her father; and that did very well 
for an accusation, for Hale jerked about, his head lifting. 

“Why wouldn’t I?” 

“Mentally, I mean, and in her character. 
health—if that is what you chiefly want t® know—— 

“Fool,” muttered Hale to himself. ‘Oh, fool . . . fool’”—but 
he could do nothing but stand and take it. 

“is fairly good, I suppose,” Billy continued. ‘She is some- 
what thinner—not than she was when she left your home but 
much thinner than before you me 

Hale’s eyes flashed at him and Billy omitted that. “It is 
when you come to talk with her and when you observe the 
company she chooses now—the company she deliberately chooses 
and clings to—that you appreciate what you’ve done to your 
daughter.” 

Nothing could make matters between them worse, both kn>w; 
each wholly hated the other. 

“When I found her,” Billy continued, ‘‘she was with Rinder- 
feld—with attorney Felix Rinderfeld whom we had to call in 
that night——”’ 

“Where was she?” 

“At a restaurant; a low restaurant called, I believe——’ 

“She was alone with him?” 

“No; there were four at the table, her roommate——’ 

“Who’s her roommate?” 

“__was there with another companion. I found her by follow- 
ing Rinderfeld, after having had him watched for a week when 
I discovered that, when Marjorie left you, she gave Rinderfeld 
her address. All the time she has been living on Clearedge 
Street with a girl whom she found demonstrating face creams 
in some place around there. Her roommate’s name is Clara 
Seeley—Anglicized from something else, I believe Marjorie said. 
She comes from the slums. Marjorie seems to have been 
supporting herself—or trying to—by peddling a tray of trash 
called Bostrock’s Business Boosters to druggists and cheap 
clothing stores and garagemen on the west side. She chose the 
establishment in which she has been living by taking a list of 
places advertising rooms to rent to a reputable real estate office 
and going to the place she was warned against.” 

“Who told you that?” 

“She admitted it.” 

“Well,” said Hale, “well, goon. What was against the place? 
What—”’ he stopped— ‘‘was she—” he started again and then 
tried, anything——?” 

Whittaker half circled him deliberately, abandoning his 
position between Hale and the door, and deliberately he kept 
Hale waiting. 

“A girl took poison at that place a few days before Marjorie 
went there; she tried to kill herself,” Billy told at last. “The 
man, who also had passed himself as her husband, picked up 
somebody else and had left her. If you want the exact address 
where your daughter lives, ask the police for the number where 
they went for an ambulance call on a poison case on Clearedge 
during the second week you were at Fursten’s.”” And Billy, with- 
out circling, started for the door; he intended to pass; perhaps he 
would have passed without other words, but Hale stopped him. 

“Has anyone hurt her?” he demanded savagely. “Answer 
me straight, you fool! Has anyone hurt her?” 

But Billy was not in the least cowed by him. “Not in the 
sense which alone seems to disturb you in relation to a gitl 
and then only when she is your daughter. No, not yet.” 

Hale let go of him and in a moment was alone, staring at 
the shut door mechanically. He went over and blocked it. From 
his dressing stand he picked up a cigarette lighted it and 
stared in the glass; mechanically he picked up his brushes and 
smoothed his hair, diminishing the (Continued on page 110) 
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Della Fox. Jefferson De Angelis and Miss Russell were a happy trio in **The Wedding Day.” 


FROM THE DAVIS COLLECTION 


Lillian Russell’s Reminiscences 


UR London engagement in The Queen of the Brilliants 
terminated with a love feast. And the last night at 

Irving’s Theater was indeed a gala night, in every 

sense of the word. Flowers were sent to us in great 

numbers from several clubs, societies and individual friends. 

The members of the orchestra presented me with a wreath of 
Scotch laurel, and one of the musicians confided to me that they 
had sent a man to Scotland to get this special kind—which was 
everlasting. I must confess that I was guilty of leaving it in 
England. I did indeed fully appreciate the sentiment which 
prompted the offering but I could not be burdened all my life 
with a four foot wreath of laurel hanging about the house. 

The members of the English company who were not coming to 
America with us sent me a lovely floral piece, tied with a wide 
sash of blue silk, on which their names were beautifully painted 
ingold. I did bring that souvenir with me and I still treasure it. 

During our last days in London before sailing we were honored 
by a succession of banquets, the most notable of which was one 
given by the great Signor Arditti, the composer. Of course 
it Was given at Pagani’s, the famous Italian restaurant, which 
was practically the home of the Italian opera singers as they 
all ate there, from Caruso to the chorus. 

Major-General and Mrs. Giles gave us a delightful dinner, a 
most stately affair, as the General made it an army dinner. 
All of the officers were in full dress uniform, and they certainly 
were wonderful—men, and uniforms! 

The General was very fond of American slang and tried so 
very hard to use it. My brother-in-law, Mr. Westford, went 
about a great deal with him, and often used the now obsolete 
expression, “Well, as the Governor of North Carolina said to the 

vernor of South Carolina, it’s a long time between drinks.” 

he would say, “General, what about a highball?” which was 
an expression used much in those days. 


Written by FL?SELF 


A fascinating autobiography of 
a fascinating woman—a human 
record that reads like a novel. 


The General was called upon for a speech at the end of the ~ 
dinner. He rose and said: 

“My dear friends—as they say in America, as the King of 
somebody or other said to the Governor of some other place— 
‘Well, well, let’s have a ball, what?’ ” 

When the American liner New York left England it carried a 
full cargo and passenger list. We brought over the entire 
English production and the entire English company, barring a 
few of the principal English actors. This company was not 
imported because we wanted small-salaried people, as has been 
the reason for so many English innovations in our business. We 
wanted to open Abbey’s Theater with our production within 
two weeks after our arrival in America, and the only way to do 
so was to bring the English company with us. 

I brought over an English stage manager, Mr. Robert Burn- 
side. During the run of The Queen of the Brilliants in London, 
Burnside was our assistant stage manager under Mr. Charles 
Harris. Mr. Richard Barker, who had produced many of my 
former operas, came to me and said: 

“Lillian, I have a real find in that boy Burnside. He is 
ambitious to go to America and make a career as a producer. It 
will be but a few years before he is a figure in the theater 
worth knowing. I’ll guarantee him.” 

Mr. Burnside lived up to the prophecy, as we all know. He 
remained with my company two years, and then left me to 
produce plays and musical shows. I did not meet him again 
until after Weber and Fields’s last year together, when I played 
Ladyeazle at the Casino. Mr. Burnside surprised me | by the 
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beautiful production he made of Lady Teaz/e, and by his methods The Lillian Russell Opera Company, under the management of 
of producing. He is the best producer in America today, and Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau, toured the following season with our 
to him must be given all the credit for those wonderful pro- repertoire of operas. That was a wonderfully enjoyable tour, 
ductions at the New York Hippodrome. The company was so fine and harmonious! 

We produced The Queen of Brilliants, hoping to have a great On our travels we naturally played in New Haven, Connec- 
success in New York, but the opera was not the same without  ticut, the home of Yale University. We show folks enter a 
the Cold Stream Guards, the Scotch Guards with their kilts, college town with trepidation. It is as exciting to play in one, 
the Drummer Boys, and Kati Laner’s Children’s Ballet. Imust as a rule, as it is to experience a storm at sea, where you are at 
say it was played here better than it was in England, taking once frightened and fascinated. You never know what sort of 
it from a singing and acting standpoint, and we played it several _a reception you are going to get when you step out on the stage. 
weeks to very good business at Abbey’s Theater. Mr. Abbey Your “class” in the profession means nothing. 
was keen on preparing a repertoire for our road tour and The student audience may worship a snub-nosed little 
making a new production of The Grand Duchess in the : chorus girl and “guy” an artist like Richard Mans- 
same sumptuous manner in which Mr. Arenson geht i, field. In fact, they are most likely to do that 
had produced the opera at the Casino. 22705 ee very thing. Princeton, Ithaca, New Haven, 

Mr. Maurice Grau, who was a French- y Boston—these are the places where the 
man, loved the French operettas even student audience can offer you the 
better than the grand operas. He greatest test of your self-possession 
was keen on having me play those that you will ever meet in a life- 
French operas and no others. time on the stage. And they 
Our repertoire consisted of -» can give you the biggest tri- 
The Queen of Brilliants, by “, umph, the kind on which vou 
Jakobowski; The Little look back with wet eyes. 
Duke, The Grand Duch- New Haven was always 
ess and La Perichole, filled with possibilities, 
composed by Offen- Yale’s army of young 
bach. monkeys was always 

Mr. Grau brought ready to greet stage 
all of the grand people with © sur- 
opera artists to prises. Opposite 
see our perform- the New Haven 
ances. Miss House where we 
Emma Eames always stopped 
was so charm- there was a 
ing as to bring fence by which 
me a _wonder- we had to pass 
ful bouquet on our way to 
when she came and from the 
to see me in theater. On 
The Grand this fence the 
Duchess. Mon- students 
sieur Maurel would _ perch 
was an enthu- every Mon- 
siast over our day morning, 
productions waiting for the 
also. theatrical 

It o%2. companies to 
but the grand pass on their 
opera artists way to re- 
all declared hearsals or to 
that they get their mail. 
would love to Chorus _ girls 
play in comic and _ principals 
opera. I suppose alike had to pass 
it is the same pe- this row of crili- 
culiar psychology cal young judges, 
that made Edwin who made audible 
Booth prefer to play remarks as each one 
a comedy scene rather went by. 
than a tragic scene, I remember one 
and David Warfield Monday morning when 
wish to play Shylock I happened to be walking 
instead of the Auctioneer, alone, ahead of the others, 
and my own desire to be a on my way to rehearsal at 
circus rider instead of a singer the New Haven Theater— most 
of comic opera. likely to bribe the electrician not 

We went on tour after the only with money but with a pass 
New York engagement, and during to the show for his wife and family, 
our long run in Chicago we produced “% in order to have my dressing room 
La Perichole which I consider the most ~ lights placed where I wanted them—ap- 
perfectly constructed story and libretto parently my clothes or something else gave 
that has ever been written in the history me away, because I heard my name pa 
of comic opera. I heard a_ well-known from one boy to another as I sauntered down 
successful librettist say that if he could write the street trying to appear unconscious of my 
a story as wonderful as La Perichole, he would yey Russell was well fitted outdoor audience. 
never want any further glory in his life. Perhaps they were overcome by my costume, 


to play The American Beauty 


It was not only a wonderful story, but it was a which they professed in loud tones to admire 
most wonderful part to play. We played it in extravagantly, or perhaps the fence could no 
our repertoire with great success everywhere. It was well received longer stand the weight of their admiration, for just as I reach 
in New York and on the road, and we could have played it for _ it, it collapsed and my audience became a mass of struggling 
many months, but Mr. Abbey had a contract with Reginald arms and legs. Of course I laughed until I was really hysteri 
De Koven to produce Tzigane on a certain date. But the self-nossession of my young friends was not in the least 
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Miss Russell as Lady Teazle in the musical version of Sheridan's “School for Scandal” 


impaired. Every one of them managed to reach the stage door | 


before I did, and there they assured me gravely that they were 
not in the least injured, and that I must not be concerned for 
their sakes. 

During our engagement of one week in Pittsburgh at the Alvin 
Theater while on tour with The Grand Duchess that same season, 
the Carnegie Music Hall, one of the beautiful monuments to 
Andrew Carnegie, was near completion, and the time had arrived 
for a test of its acoustics. It had been arranged before my ar- 
rival in the city that I should be the one honored in making the 
test of that great temple of music. 

I had had a similar honor in Chicago, when Mr. Millward 
Adams, the manager of the Chicago Auditorium, together with 
my father and the architects and builders, selected me to test 
the acoustics of that great theater. Therefore I knew just 


how to sing and place my voice for gaining the effects desired. 
Mayor McKenna, Mr. George Von Bonhurst and Mr. Alex 
Moore of the Telegraph called for me at the Duquesne Hotel 
on the day and hour designated, and drove me out to Carnegie 
Hall in a very marvelous hack, with a pair of funeral-hearse 
stallions. 

The driver was a colored man with the most wonderful hat the 
world has ever seen—before or since. We seemed to be driving 
miles in the country. I can remember asking them where we 
were going, after half an hour’s drive. But we finally arrived 
at the building and after climbing over planks, rocks and sand 
hills, we managed to enter. Some of the scaffolding was still 
up on one side of the hall, close to the ceiling, and a couple of 
men were painting there, but otherwise the stage and auditorium 


were clear. 
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I sent the members of the party to different parts of 
the hall—two men went up to the top gallery, one man 
went to each side of the hall, and one man stood below 
the gallery in the auditorium. I then sang Say to Him 
from The Grand Duchess. When I had finished the song, 
I asked them the necessary questions: “Did you hear the 
tones float as if in the air? Were they clear to your ears? 
Did you hear every word, the vowels and the consonants 
at the end of each word?” To which they all replied in 
the affirmative. Then the most important question was 
asked, “Did you hear any sort of an echo?” To which they 
all answered in unison, “No.” 

The test was made as far as my part of it was concerned. 
I do not profess to be an expert, but the Carnegie Music 
Hall seemed to have perfect acoustic properties so far as I 
could judge, and I was right. Even today when I sit in 
that Hall and hear the great artists sing, I look back and 
think of that day and feel proud that I had some slight 
part in its building. I know of no place in the world 
where the acoustics are more 
perfect. Many of the artists 
tell me, after finishing their 
concerts — Melba, McCor- 
mack, Farrar, Rosa Raisa, 


and Madame Schumann- pres good health is the greatest blessing, 
and the woman who tramps it under foot 
stamps out all the glory of living. 


Heink, not to forget Mary 
Garden—that their singing 
was without effort. It was 
absolutely a joy to sing in 
Carnegie Music Hall in Pitts- 


LILLIAN RUSSELL’S MAXIMS 


It is right thinking, without worries and doubts 


Goddess of Truth was the name of the opera, and we produced 
it at Abbey’s Theater, which is now the Knickerbocker. We re- 
hearsed this opera while traveling with the repertoire company, 
and gave the first trial performance in Providence, Rhode Island, 
before opening in New York. The cast, as usual, was the best 
we could obtain, including Mr. Joseph Herbert, Mr. Frederick 
Solomon, Mr. Leo Dietrichstein, Mr. Richie Ling, Mr. Owen 
Westford, Miss Rose Cook, and Miss Jennie Weathersby. 

The opera was suggested by the classic play of Pygmalion and 
Galatea. 

In my part, which was a dual rdéle, I represented in the first 
act a statue. I was discovered standing on an elevated pedestal 
about sixteen feet high at the back of the stage at the top of a 
staircase. I will never forget that opening night when the 
curtain arose. During the rehearsals the lights were mild 
enough to permit my seeing the steps which I had to descend 
while Mr. Richie Ling was singing. But on the opening night, 
the calcium lights were so powerful that I could see nothing at 
all. A blue mist was between me and everything else. 
The steps at my feet were a 
blank in darkness. I had re- 
hearsed to come down alone, 
step by step, at a cue given 
while Mr. Ling sang to me. I 
did not start. Mr. Ling was 
supposed to be the sculptor in 
the opera who had carved the 
statue, and by his singing 
expected me to come to life 
and descend those steps, 


burgh! 

When the men gathered 
back on the stage again, Mr. 
George Von Bonhurst asked 
me to sing The Star Spangled 
Banner. I acquiesced at once 
and started to sing, when I 
discovered that I did not 


of the truth and reason of your being and exis- 
tence, that molds your features, brings the sweet 
smiles to tlluminate your face, and causes the 
light to shine from your eyes. 


The smile of internal beauty is the mental cos- 
metic that enhances all features and raises me- 


slowly coming down to him. 
But I did not come to life! I 
was a statue in reality. I 
could not move from absolute 


fear. 


Finally the stage manager 
called to Mr. Ling from the 
side prompt entrance to go up 


know all of the words of the 
song. I stopped, very much 
embarrassed, and asked one of 
the gentlemen if he could give 
me the words, but each one of 
the good Americans present 
had to confess to his ignorance 
of the words of our celebrated 
patriotic song, and I was 
about to give up in disgrace 
when an inspiration came to 
me. I called up to the painters 
on the scaffold close to the 
ceiling, “I say, boys up there 
—do either of you know the 
words of The Star Spangled 
Banner?” A little voice re- 
plied, “Ya! Ido.” I said, 
“Come down here and give 
them to me, please.” The 
man descended and started 
repeating them tome. Then 
I asked the newspaperman 
for a piece of paper and a 
pencil; and true to the habits of newspaper people, he did not 
have either with him. No man present hada notebook or 
anything I could write on. Our kindly little German saw our 
dilemma and produced a brown paper bag which had contained 
his lunch. Mr. Moore took the paper and flattened out the 
crumpled places and wrote down, with a borrowed pencil, the 
words of The Star Spangled Banner, and I sang it there in Car- 
negie Music Hall—the first patriotic song that had ever been 
sung in that place. 

You may be sure I learned the words to that song at once— 
never to be forgotten again. A nice lot of patriots were we, that 
party of Americans! Had it not been for the little German 
decorator, we should have had to make our exit in disgrace. 
That was in 1896. 

I have been obliged to sing that old patriotic song many 
thousand times since that day, but I have never started to sing 
it in any place or at any time without seeing the words written 
on a little crumpled brown paper bag. 

We had a long and very pleasant tour‘and returned to New 
York to produce a new opera by Stange and Edwards. The 


diocrity to excellence. 


of life. 


her or fall behind her. 


No woman can be truly beautiful until she has 
found the inner shrine of her soul’s inspiration. 


Nothing can make one beautiful. No one can 
make one beautiful. Beauty 1s the outward ex- 
pression of inner excellence. 


Youth 1s the joy of living and the appreciation 


The perfection of art 1s to achieve an absolute 
resemblance to nature at her best, not to surpass 


Femininity does not mean vapid and irrespon- 
sible women. It means the gift of motherhood 
and wifehood, with the dignity of power over both. 


the steps and see what was 
the matter. So, instead of 
singing his beautiful song 
down to the audience, he had 
to keep on singing, but turned 
his back to the audience and 
came up the steps to me. He 
came up Close enough to hear 
me say in an undertone. “If 
you do not come up and get 
me, I’ll stay here until the 
show is over!” 

Of course the audience did 
not hear my voice, nor did 
they even know I was speak- 
ing. Mr. Ling took my hand, 
and believe me, he thought I 
was a marble statue in reality, 
for I was frozen with nervous- 
ness. I descended to the 
stage, holding on to his hand; 
but as soon as I started to 
sing, I forgot all about my 
fear, and all went splendid- 
ly after that! You may be sure I had the stage business 
changed and so arranged that Mr. Ling might come up those 
terrible stairs and bring me down every night after that terror- 
izing first night. 

I spent the summer in Europe, and on my return started 
rehearsals for The American Beauty. The libretto, by Hugh 
Morton, was in his best comedy vein, and Gustave Kerker’s 
music rivaled that of his Belle of New York score. 

We rehearsed the opera in New York and gave our opening 
performance in Scranton, Pennsylvania. Why Scranton? I 
never knew until we played the second night in Wilkes-Barre, 
which was Mr. George Lederer’s home town. I always sus- 
pected Mr. Lederer of wanting to make a big hit in Wilkes-Barre, 
and using Scranton as the “break-in” town. “Break-in” in 
theatrical parlance means to take away the nervousness of the 
first performance. 

We opened in Scranton, and The American Beauty was an 
instantaneous success. We gave a banquet at the hotel after 
the performance, and it was quite a wonderful affair. Scranton 
did its best for us—with marvelous (Continued on page 92) 
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Revenge 


—Especially 
to Women’”’ 


HAT’S how Lord Byron said %t. 

But automobiles and telephones and 
American girls like Catherine have 
happened since Byron’s time. So this 
story tells hw FRANK R. ADAMS 
thinks it ought to be said today. 


HE houses of Montague and Capulet must have been 

very friendly at some time in history. There is no 

other way to account for the bitterness of their mutual 

hatred about the date when Romeo practiced his 
ukulele under the Capulet flapper’s window. 

Similarly the Corcorans and the Koenigmanns had been in- 
separables in the days before the war. What war? The Spanish- 
American war, of course, in which Rodney Corcoran served as 
a colonel of volunteers in Tampa, Florida. No other war is 
regarded as of any importance in the Corcoran family. Neither 
has there been any military aristocracy worthy of mention since 
that date. Roosevelt was an officer in that American expedition, 
too. Colonel Corcoran knew him well. It was a gentleman’s 
army of free men, not a rabble of drafted conscripts. 

Two things of ponderable import to the Corcoran family 
happened while the head of it was away to the wars. One of 
them was the birth of Catherine, the only child, and the other 
was the swift disintegration of the Corcoran fortune under the 
management of Colonel Corcoran’s best friend, Carl Koenig- 
mann. Whether the disaster could have been avoided or not 
is a debatable question. Colonel Corcoran, returning, thought 
that it could and said as much and frequently, until an 
open breach between the two families occurred. That Koenig- 
mann’s own financial situation was improved, if anything, after 
the war did not serve to make the medicine any easier to take. 
The fact that the man who had stayed at home had prospered 
and the one who had given his all to his country had been shab- 
bily used, rankled then as now. 

Colonel Corcoran never recovered his pre-war stean. Some- 

, Malaria, perhaps, or his weakened faith in men 01 account 
of the alleged rascality of Carl Koenigmann, seemed tc take the 
Courage out of him. He rested on his laurels—likewise on his oars. 


Catherine ran across 
it in the paper—the 
name of the woman 
who was her rival. 


Illustrations by Charles D. Mitchell 


Mrs. Corcoran, not a young woman, took up the burden of 
the family, directed the spasmodic efforts of the Colonel, who 
would much rather drill recruits at the armory than demean 
himself with petty commerce, and herself did hundreds of yards 


-of needlework, handled magazine subscriptions, addressed en- 


velopes from mailing lists and in general did all of the poorly 
paid jobs that were open to those who were needy but too gen- 
teel to accept regular wages. 

She hung on for twenty years. By that time Catherine was 
one whale of a business woman with the harness of commerce 
tightly strapped on to her lithe young body, and she took up 
the torch. Mrs. Corcoran wearily died. 

Probably the nicest thing about Catherine was that, in these 
days of youthful intolerance, she did not scorn her father’s pre- 
tentions to aristocracy. The old man had a convincing way 
about him, and she had been brought up to the tradition that 
he was the last of the Corcorans; he had no son and the name 
would die with him. So she hated where he hated and scorned 
without question the mean things of life-that he scorned. 
Naturally, among these was the name Koenigmann. She had 
never seen a Koenigmann in her life, but the very sound of the 
syllables would make her arch her back and hiss. For fear that 
she might one day forget, Colonel Corcoran had framed placards 
printed with the name Koenigmann, heavily crossed out. One 
of these was in each room of their flat. 

Except that it was a family tradition, however, Catherine 
would never have had time to hate much. It takes a sincere 
idler to harbor plans for revenge over a period of years as her 
father did. But she joined daily in her father’s prayer that 
heaven in its infinite mercy would just once put a Koenigmann 
into the power of a Corcoran with authority to make it hurt. 

Aside from that she spent her time much as the other bright 
young business women of our present generation do—working 
as hard as it’s possible to work during business hours and playing 
as hard as it’s possible to play at other times in order to blow 
off the excess steam of youthful vitality. 

Her job? She was secretary to the president of the King-Kelley 
Automobile Company—one of the kind of secretaries to whem 
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the boss says: “Answer this letter to Jones and Collins. Kid ’em 
along but don’t promise any orders this season,” and then signs 
the result without looking at it. 

It was a very good job. She liked it and she liked her boss, 
who was young enough to be pretty snappy yet, but old enough 
not to be foolish. Charlton King had been a major of transport 
during the World War and she had begun to work for him before 
he was out of uniform, when he first returned and found that 
he had inherited the presidency of the company. They had pretty 
much learned the business together and it was a question whether 
he knew as much about it as she did. This fact he often grate- 
fully conceded. He never made a slip that she didn’t catch before 
it left the confines of the private office. 

Catherine didn’t know whether she adored him as a mother 
does her child or as a schoolgirl does a hero. She didn’t even 
know that she adored him. But she did. Of course she wouldn’t 
admit it any more than would those thousands of capable bach- 
elor girls now standing on the first steps of old maidhood who 
are the loving right hands of the blissfully unconscious 
heads of two-thirds of our great industries. Women never 
know what ails ’°em anyway, although as a rule it is 
always the same thing. 

Charlton King wasn’t married. Catherine had found 
that out indirectly and it had given her a totally unwar- 
ranted thrill of satisfaction. 

The King-Kelley Automobile Company had been started 
during the World War and had risen to unexpected pros- 
perity on the wave of buying which followed the conflict. 
It had expanded and expanded; new factory buildings had 
been added almost every month, and still the business 
failed to keep up with the orders. It was fun to be a part 
of anything so tremendously successful, 
and Catherine felt just as proud as if 
she were receiving thousands of dollars 
in dividends instead of her hundred 
and fifty per month. It was “our” 
company, anyhow. 

The King-Kelley Kar was a pretty 
good bus. It was a flashy job in its 
externals, designed to catch the eye of 
the wealthy film star and the war 
profiteer, but underneath the hood and 
from thence backward to the rear 
wheels there was a lot of good steel in 
the shape of shafts, cranks, gears, etc., 


4 


that could be made to revolve at a sur- 7 é a 
prising rate of speed when occasion ifs 
demanded. 4 
Catherine knew quite a bit about the : 
i 


company’s product. The testing track, 
where every car was run for several 
hours before its final in- 
spection, was just outside 
the office, and from her 
window Catherine could 
watch the endless proces- 
sion of automobiles grind- 
ing around the cinder oval. 
The tests were made before 
the body was put on, and 
the driver simply sat on a 
box on the stripped chassis ow 
with all the machinery in Fo 
plain sight under and in “ifs 
front of him. 

Sometimes when her own 
work was well in hand she \ 
went out and drove a test —- 
herself. Quite naturally 
the Corcorans owned no 
car, so Catherine had to 
take out her desire for automobiling in an occasional spin on the 
monotonous track. Still, just because the scenery wasn’t much 
she learned quite a lot about. the machine and had an ear for 
trouble almost as acute as the head inspector’s. 

Then came a time when there weren’t so many cars to be 
tested. There was a business slump. Orders were canceled, all 
the extra men were laid off, expensive machinery began: eating 
up money in idleness, stocks of raw materials contracted for at 
high prices had to be paid for regardless of the market and prac- 
tically every manufacturer cut the prices on his cars. The words 
“overhead,” “fixed charges,” “depreciation” became the buga- 


“Mr. King is a guest under our roof, dad,” Catherine said. 


boos that haunted the nightmares of American business men. 

The old automobile companies had a hard time weathering 
the slump. Many of the new ones drooped and withered by 
the wayside. The King-Kelley Company was one of those that 
drooped. That it did not wither entirely was due to the day and 
night scheming of its president and his tireless alter ego. 

The stock of the company faded away in the reports of the 
curb markets. The shares that had been so proudly issued at 
five dollars were now sold for thirty-three cents. The only buyers 
were small-time speculators and the head of the King-Kelley 
Company himself, who had the courage of his convictions 
and pinned his faith more or less blindly to the institution which 
he regarded as a memorial to his father and which, as such, must 
survive. 

It was partly this memorial idea and partly, perhaps, a pater- 
nalistic attitude toward his men which he had acquired from 
the army, that dictated Charlton King’s policy in regard to 
running at all. When other companies flatly shut down he merely 
reduced the working time in the factories and 
then, as conditions became worse, went to his 
men reluctantly with a wage cut. The men 
accepted it because they knew he had sold his 
home to keep things going even on that basis. 
He was popular enough so that an agitator who 
tried to get them to refuse was run out 
of the company property by the work- 
men themselves. After that King felt 
that he could not fail them. 

It was the week that the wage cut 
was made that Catherine returned fifty 
dollars from her monthly salary en- 
velope. 

“What’s this?” her boss demanded. 

“T can stand it if the men can,”’ she 
said. ‘It’s only a very little, but you'll 
need it.” 

“Tt’s rather a nice world, isn’t it?” 
asked King, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion. “I wonder if you aren’t the nicest 
person in it.” 

That was much the nearest to a sen- 
timental speech he had ever made to 
her, and they both blushed. Catherine 
hastened to call his attention to some 
other and more strictly business matter 

to cover her embarrassment. 
i. Later, however, she repeated 
} over and over to herself what 
he had said until she pretty 
nearly wore the sentence out. 
It was by this straw blown 
her way by the wind of ad- 
versity that Catherine began 
to notice whither she wasdrift- 
ing. At first she told herself 
to stop because it was hope- 
less, and then, when she found 
that she could not, consoled 
herself with the idea that just 
to serve the person one cared 
for was something, even if you 
could never expect anything 
in return. 

So her secret remained en- 
tirely her own. Quite natural- 
ly she did not tell her father, 
the Colonel. He did not ap- 
prove of her success as a work- 
ing woman, anyway, tho 
just where they would have 
been if she weren’t a success 
did not occur to him. He beat at the chains of her slavery to 
commerce perhaps just to hear them clank. Of late years he had 
grown intolerant of nearly everything; it had become a habit of 
speech with him to deplore existing conditions. ; 

Least of all did Mr. King know that he was getting service 
in his office not paid for by cash. He thought that smile would 
have been given to any employer and that the gray-blue eyes 
would have been just as painstakingly alert to anticipate the, 
slightest need of Jones or Smith as they were to notice his own. 
He took Catherine as a matter of course. ; 

Whenever she worked late for him, as sometimes happened, 
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he did not invite her out to supper with him as does the boss in 
fiction. Instead he sent in a tray for her or even brought it 
himself. In a way this was much nicer, but it smacked a little 
of bringing a nose bag full of oats to a faithful horse. 

One afternoon he unexpectedly asked her right in the midst of 
dictating a letter, “Miss Corcoran, have you seen that motion 

” 
picture Rolling Dollars? 

Catherine, with a sort of an internal or mental revolution, 
asked herself suddenly what was coming—an invitation to the 
theater or what? 

But she told the truth anyway. 

“Yes, I’ve seen it.” 

“So have I. Dropped in there last night because I’d heard 
that it was about the best automobile picture so far. Did you 
notice that the whole plot of 
the story hangs on the fact 
that when the hero is almost 
beaten in the big race the girl 
he loves manages to slip a note 
to him while they’re changing 
tires at one of the 
pits, and that gives 
him so much en- 
couragement that 
he goes in and 
wins?” 

Catherine ac- 
knowledged that 
she remembered 
the incident he re- 
ferred to. 

“Tt’s rather ri- 
diculous, isn’t it? 
Awhole lot of mod- 
ern stories are 
built up on the idea 
thatamancanmix | 
his love affairs with 
his work. Any way 
you look at it they 
don’t jibe. One 
belongs to the 
pleasure side of life 
and the other to 
business and every- 
body knows where 
business comes in 
relation to pleasure 
in this man’s coun- 
try. How come 
writers and _pic- 
ture people get so 
far off the track?” 

Catherine hadno 
answer. She won- 
dered what had 
prompted his de- 
bate with himself. 
After a while her 
intuition suggested 
the answer. There 
Was some woman 
in whom her boss 
was becoming in- 
terested, and he 
was either trying 
to fight off the in- 
fluence or to recon- 
cile it with his pre- 
vious scheme of 
existence. Cathe- 
Tine was slightly unhappy over her deduction. 

Charlton King came out to the Corcoran apartment one 
evening, not to pay a social call—Catherine never even suspected 
that—but to ask about some raw material quotations which 
had come in that day over the telephone and which he could 
hot recall exactly. 

Ut course Catherine introduced him to Colonel Corcoran. 

8, at the mention of his military rank, unconsciously 
saluted, and the courtesy pleased the older man beyond _ all 
reason. He was so mellowed that for the moment he laid 
off from his customary “strafing” of the world in general 


Frank R. Adams 


But Colonel Corcoran had started to rise tremblingly from his chair. 


75 


and devoted himself to swapping war talk with the junior 
officer. 

It was while he was talking to the Colonel that King noticed 
one of the framed placards on the wall with the name “Koenig- 
mann” crossed out. He regarded it, profoundly moved. 

“You know some one by that name who has died?” he inter- 
preted. 

“Yes,”’ Colonel Corcoran conceded, and then prepared to 
deliver his tirade. “Died -and——-” 

“That was my name before the war,” the young man stated 
simply, not noticing the heat in the Colonel’s manner. ‘We 
changed to the English equivalent way back in 1914 because 
we were not in sympathy with the German idea. Later I was 
very glad. As an American army officer it would have been 

quite difficult if I had 

borne the old name.” 
The explanation fell 
into a cold, silent void. 
rs An observer could have 
sensed instantly the 
change in the attitude of 
Colonel Corcoran and his 
daughter. They retreated 
inside themselves; the 
feelers of friendly hos- 
- pitality which had been 
extended toward the 
young man were instant- 

ly withdrawn. 

Colonel Corcoran start- 
ed to rise tremblingly 
from his chair. 

Catherine 
guessed his over- 
powering anger 
gently 
pushed him back 
with the remind- 
er, “Mr. King is 
a guest under our 
roof, dad.” 

The Colonel 
mastered his vo- 
cal chords which 
threatened to 
speak the words 
of their own accord and 
said briefly: 
right, dear. I almost for- 
got. I’m feeling ill, and 
if you will see this gen- 
tleman to the door, Cath- 
erine, I’ll ask to be ex- 
cused.”’ 

Mr. King, of course, 
sensed the tension in the 
air but attributed it to 
something else, the Col- 
onel’s illness perhaps, and 
said as much to Cath- 
erine as he took his apol- 
ogetic departure. She as- 
sented in order to avoid 
any further lying expla- 
nations. 

Her father, when she 
returned to him, was 
clenching and unclench- 
ing his fists. 

“Into our hands!” he 
was saying. “The Lord 
has delivered a Koenigmann into our hands for vengeance.” 

Catherine felt slightly nauseated. The ins‘ant revolution 
which had taken place in her being, the terrific meeting between 
lifelong prejudice and present day liking, had upset her emotions 
more than any previous experience. 

“T’ll quit my job, of course,” she said listlessly. The idea 
seemed vaguely unreal. She had never thought of working for 
any other company. The King-Kelley Kar was just as much 
hers as if she had put part of herself into every chassis. 

“Quit your job?” her father echoed in alarm. “No, no, no! 
Not now.” And then seeing the look of puzzlement on her face, 
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76 “Sweet is Revenge—Especially to Women” 


he explained: ‘Can’t you see what power it gives us over him? 
Some day there'll come an opportunity for you to take the re- 
venge for what his father did to me—to you. For a person in 
the position of trust that you occupy there’ll be a hundred 
chances to do the thing that will throw the entire com- 
pany out of gear, that will cost thousands of dollars to rectify. 
You’ve told me yourself of the mistakes in letters he has made 
which would have gone out unless you had seen them. Why, 
Katy, what are you looking at me liké that for?” 

“What are you saying, daddy, you who have always talked of 
honor and “td 

“You can’t deal honorably with a Koenigmann. Why, Katy, 
the Lord himself has answered our prayers, has given us this 
chance that we’ve waited over twenty years for.” 

Catherine forebore any attempt at explanation. How could 
she make this hate-ridden old man, her father, see the difficulties 
of her position, how make him realize that there was anything 
in all the world save vengeance? 

But the morning paper drove home an argument in favor of 
her father’s sentiment. It was a paragraph in the society column 
and read: 

“Among those occupying boxes were Charlton King and party, 
peg J Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Collier and their daughter, Rosalyn 
Collier.” 

There it was—the thing she had suspected for some time. 
There was a woman who divided Mr. King’s attention with his 
business. Her name was Rosalyn Collier.. Catherine knew from 
newspaper photographs how beautiful and charming she was. 
And further she would inherit millions. 

Viewed in the light of recent revelations, Catherine could not 
help but feel a wave of hot resentment. With the money which 
the Koenigmanns had stolen from her father, she herself might 
be one of the social débutantes eligible to sit in boxes at the 
opera, to receive the attentions of the important young men of 
the city instead of being merely one of the machines to grind out 
the oe that would later furnish more luxuries for her hated 
rivals. 

It was a sullen sort of a day outside, with depressing, heavy 
clouds crowding down upon the earth and making more unbear- 
able an atmosphere that was already breathlessly hot and 
humid, one of those days when you know there is lightning 
coming and you wish it would begin and get it over with. 

Charlton King did not act like a man who was dreaming love 
dreams when he arrived at the office that morning. He had a 
crease between his eyes, a grim straight line for a mouth and 
other and obvious symptoms of a man who had lain awake wor- 
rying about something that will not let itself be dismissed. Prob- 
ably on account of his own headachey irritability he did not 
notice ‘eed Catherine’s slump from efficient and cheerful 
normal. 

“Seen the curb market quotations this morning?” he asked 
abruptly, after dictating a letter. 

“No,” Catherine admitted. Ordinarily she would know at 
what price King-Kelley was selling. Today it had seemed of 
little importance. With all the world in an avalanche what did 
anything matter? 

“Tt has been hammered down seven cents since opening,” 
he told her grimly, “and in about a minute we’re going to get 
a telegram from our broker asking for more margins.” 

“Have we got anything?” Unconsciously she kept in the 
“‘we”’ which she had always used in speaking of the company. 

“The pay roll,” he answered briefly. 

It indicated to what extremities he was driven that he even 
suggested such a thing. One might as well speak of buying candy 
with the pennies in the missionary savings box. 

The stock of the King-Kelley Company had been promoted, 
or floated, by a New York curb securities company. Charlton 
King had done all his subsequent trading in shares of his own 
corporation through the same broker. All buying and selling 
orders as well as remittances were made either by mail or tele- 
graph. 

The expected call for more margins came at eleven-thirty. 
The brokers gave him until thirty minutes of closing time to 
cover. Charlton King made one more tutile expedition to his 
bank. They could not, in spite of the friendliest feeling, lend 
him any more money. 

Back in the office he made the reluctant decision to utilize 
the pay roll. The money really belonged to his men but he 
was using it in the hope of prolonging their jobs, of giving 
them an opportunity to earn a living during what looked like 
a period of desperately hard times. It was perhaps a spe- 
cious argument, but it was all he had to offer to himself and to 


Catherine, to whom he entrusted the job of telegraphing the 
money. 

“Get it on the wire as soon as possible,”’ he requested, looking 
at the clock. It was twelve-eighteen. “Take a taxi from here to 
to the main office of the telegraph company. You can get your 
lunch while you are out.” ‘ 

Catherine found a car at the office entrance. There were 
usually one or two waiting there to pick up chance business, 
Charlton King’s own roadster was there, too, but no one else 
used that machine. 

She was half way to the telegraph office when the storm burst, 
Burst is hardly adequate—it exploded, collapsed, and the de- 
tonation shook the city to its foundations. After the first blinding 
flash of lightning the bottom of the reservoirs of heaven dropped 
out and the rain came down almost in a chunk. The taxi stag- 
gered momentarily and then went on cheerfully. In a minute it 
was up to its demountable rims in water. 


II 


Mr. CHARLTON KING, president of the King-Kelley Com- 
pany, left the office right after Catherine did. He drove to 
his club downtown, where he usually ate, but the prospect of 
meeting and talking to the men he knew appalled him and, 
jamming his hands in his coat pockets, he walked down the street 
to a lunch counter where he saw not a soul whom he knew. 

The storm broke while he was pretending to eat a not particu- 
larly palatable plate of fricasseed cord tire labeled beef 4 la mode 
on the menu. He waited quite a while to see if the rain wouldn’t 
let up, but finally decided to make a dash for his car. 

King ran at top speed, but he was wet through anyway by 
the time he arrived at the place where he had left his car. 

It wasn’t there! 

Thinking that perhaps he had made a mistake or that, pre- 
occupied, he had forgotten just where he had parked his bus, 
he examined every roadster along the line and even went around 
the corner where he sometimes stopped when the other street 
was full. 

Not a sign. There were other King-Kelleys but not his road- 
ster. 

Frankly puzzled he went into his club and stood, dripping, 
in the entryway while he questioned the doorman. 

“Some one must have stolen it,” that functionary suggested. 

“But I had it locked,” King objected, ‘with a very special 
patent lock of my own invention.” 

“Them auto thieves is brighter than most,” the doorman 
offered admiringly. ‘‘You’d better put on some dry clothes, 
Mr. King, or you’ll catch vour death.” As the member turned 
away the club Janus suddenly remembered and imparted the 
information, “There was a lady here looking for you a bit 
ago.” 

“Who?” 

“T don’t know. She didn’t say and she was so wet and in 
such a hurry I didn’t get a right good look at her.” 

Fortunately King was living at the club and so he had dry 
clothing immediately available. The storm had not let up by 
the time he had finished dressing so he took a taxi through 
the swimming streets back to the office and factory. 

As he walked through the outer office King noticed vague- 
ly that there was an elderly man sitting alongside his secre- 
tary’s desk, but he was too preoccupied to recognize him. 
Later, when he had rung twice for Catherine, he went out to 
see why she did not come in and found that it was her father 
who was sitting there. 

“Why, how do you do, Colonel Corcoran?” King greeted 
him pleasantly. ‘“Hasn’t Catherine returned yet?” 

“I’ve been here an hour and I haven’t seen her,” Colonel 
Corcoran replied stiffly. Even a pleasant word to a Koenig- 
mann was something he grudged. 

“Doubtless detained somewhere by the storm,” her employer 
surmised. ‘I told her to take a taxi, though.” 

He went back to his own desk and asked the switchboard 
operator to call up the telegraph company for him. ‘ 

“Sorry, Mr. King, but I haven’t been able to get an outside 
line since the storm broke. I understand that the wires are 
down all over the city.” 

That was annoying. Still, he did not worry much about the 
situation. Catherine had never fallen down on an assignment 
yet and it was safe to presume that she had accomplished this one 
and was now waiting in some tea room until the worst of the rail 
had ceased. ; 

He called in one of the other stenographers and lost him 
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“Sometimes I wish I were a poet, Miss Corcoran, so I could explain to somebody how I feel about this shop.” 


self in a mass of accumulated specification work that he should 
ve tackled that morning. 
He had forgotten Catherine’s absence until late in the after- 
noon. A rap on his door proved to be the warning of Colonel 
rcoran’s entrance. The old man was plainly agitated. 


“Have you heard from Catherine?” he demanded. 

“No, I’m sorry but I haven’t. Isn’t shehere yet?” He looked 
at his watch. It was five o’clock. 

“T feel that I have a right, as Catherine’s father, to know upon 
what sort of an errand you have sent her.” (Continued on page 128 ) 
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Can a woman 
really tell the 

difference between 
infatuation 
and love? 


The story begins: 


O onehadever learned 
why Lady Selling- 
worth, the noted 


beauty, had suddenly with- 
drawn from society and 
surrendered to old age. It 
was whispered that her re- 
tirement must have had 
some connection with a 
trip to Paris and the dis- 
appearance of her famous 
jewels—and with a mys- 
terious brown man. But 
no one knew. 

Now, ten years later, 
she meets Alick Craven, 

a young man in the 
Foreign Office, and a 
friendship develops be- 
tween them. Beryl Van 
Tuyn, a rich American 
girl, a friend of both 
Lady Sellingworth and 
Craven, also likes Craven 
—just how much she has not con- 
sidered; but this growing intimacy 
between Craven and Lady Selling- 
worth she views with misgivings. 

At Dick Garstin’s studio Beryl has 
met a tall, dark man who has piqued 
her interest. She describes him to 
Garstin as “a living bronze.” Gar- 
stin, intrigued by the mysterious 
foreigner and admiring his handsome 
head, arranges to do a portrait of 
him, with the understanding that after it has been exhibited 
it shall belong to this man who, beyond telling that his name is 
Nicolas Arabian, has given no information about himself. 

Francis Braybrooke, who had introduced Craven to Lady 
Sellingworth, is concerned about the growing intimacy between 
them. He can understand how Lady Sellingworth in her lone- 
liness could welcome Craven’s admiration, but he realizes that a 
strong friendship between Lady Sellingworth and Craven is 
quite incompatible with a love affair between Craven and 
Beryl Van Tuyn. 

Craven becomes aware that his friendship with Lady Selling- 
worth is a subject of gossip, and that people are beginning to 
talk about Lady Sellingworth’s “new man.” 

Meanwhile Garstin is studying Arabian, trying to make him 
out. He urges Beryl to help him discover the riddle of this 
mysterious reserved man whom Garstin has conjectured to be 
a king of the underworld. Garstin taunts Beryl with his belief 
that Arabian is in love with her. She confesses that there is 
something indefinably attractive about him, but that she cannot 
understand him. 

Lady Sellingworth feels herself dangerously near to being in 
love with Craven; and she is a woman tormented, for she realizes 
the great difference between her feeling for Craven and his 
feeling for her. And so she prays that she may feel old, so old 
that she may cease being attracted by yeuth, from longing after 
youth. She writes a cool, almost brusque note to Craven saying 
she will be unable to see him, and in desperation she leaves 
London suddenly. Several weeks later she returns and learns 
from Beryl that Craven has been very attentive, and that he 
almost made love to her one day. 


Beryl did not know whether she would 
marry Arabian or not—but her sen- 
sation was one of absolute surrender. 


During Lady Sellingworth’s absence Craven 
has persistently sought out Beryl, and an 
obscure instinct drives Beryl into intimacy 
with him because of Arabian, who exercises a profound 
influence over her. Her mind continually goes out to Arabian; 
and she is filled with anxiety, with suspicion, with jealousy, 
and with a strange sort of longing, mysteriously combined with 
repulsion and dread. 


The story continues: 


66 OME up! Come up, Arabian! I’ve something to 
show you!” was Garstin’s greeting. ; 
Miss Van Tuyn heard steps mounting the stairs 
and got up from the sofa. She looked once more at 
the portrait, then turned round to meet the two men, standing 
so that she was directly in front of it. : 
Arabian came into the studio and saw her in her mourning 
facing him. At once he came up to her with Dick Garstin behind 
him. . He looked grave, sympathetic, almost reverential. 
brown eyes held a tender expression of kindness. 
“Miss Van Tuyn! I did not know you were here.” 
She saw Garstin smiling ironically.” Arabian took her hand 


and pressed it. 
P COPYRIGHT, IN THE U. S. A.. 1922, BY ROBERT 8, HICHEM® 
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LOVE 


by ROBERT HICHENS 


Author. of “The Garden of Allah,” 
“Bella Donna” and “Barbary Sheep” 


“I am glad to see you again. I have been thinking often 
of you and your great sorrow.” 
1 Thank you!” she said, almost stammering. 
And what is it I am to see?” said Arabian, turning to Garstin. 
“Stand away, Beryl!” said Garstin roughly. 
She moved. Arabian saw the portrait and said: 
Oh, my picture at last!” 
: — he took a step forward and there was a silence in the 
udio. 
_Miss Van Tuyn looked at the floor at first. Then, as the 
silence continued, she raised her eyes to Arabian’s. Standing 
quite still, immediately in front of the picture, with tis large 
eyes fixed upon it, Arabian was looking very calm. In the 
calmness of his face she thought there was something stony, but 


Illustrations by W. D. Stevens 


she was not quite sure. She 
wished Arabian would speak. 
When was he going to speak? 

“Well?” said Garstin at last. 
“Are you satisfied with it?” 

He laughed slightly, uneasily, 
she thought. 

“What’s the verdict?” 

“One moment— 
please!” said Arabian, in 
an unusually soft voice. 

Miss Van Tuyn was 
struck by the man’s 
enormous self-possession. 
She felt sure that he must 
be feeling furiously angry, 
yet he did not show a 
trace of anger, of sur- 
prise, of any emotion. 
He seemed to be exam- 
ining the picture with 
quiet interest and care. 

“Well? Well?” said 
Garstin at last. “Let’s 
hear what you think, 
though we know you 
don’t set up for being a 
judge of painting.” 

“T think it is very like,” 
said Arabian. 

“Oh Lord —like!” ex- 
claimed Garstin on an angry gust 
of breath. “I’m not a photographer!’ 

“Should not a portrait be like?” said 
Arabian, still in the very soft voice. 
“Am I wrong, then?” 
“Of course not!’ said Miss Van 
Tuyn, frowning at Garstin. 
At that moment, absolutely and 
without any reserve, she hated him. 
“Then you're satisfied?” jerked out 
Garstin. 
“Tndeed—yes, Dick Garstin. This 
is a valuable possession for me.” 
“Possession?” said Garstin, as if 
startled. ‘Oh yes, to besure! You’re 
to have it—presently!” 
“Quite so. Iam to have it. It is indeed very fine. 
you think so, Miss Van Tuyn?” 
He seemed to be asking her to tell him whether or not the 
portrait ought to be admired. nye 
“Tt is a magnificent piece of painting,” she forced herself to 
say. But she said it coldly, reluctantly. 
“Then I am not wrong.” He looked pleased. “May I ask 
for a cigar, Dick Garstin?” he said. 
“Pardon!” said Garstin gruffly. 
Miss Van Tuyn noticed that Garstin seemed very ill at ease. 
His rough self-possession had deserted him. Before going to 
the cabinet he went to the easel and noisily wheeled it away. 
Then he fetched the cigar and poured out a drink for Arabian. 
“Light up, old chap! Have a drink!” : 
There was surely reluctant admiration in his voice. 
Arabian accepted the drink, lighted the cigar, sat down, and 
began to talk about his flat. At that moment he dominated 
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In her wild dreams Beryl had traveled with 


this man to the far corners of the earth. 
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I 
them both. Miss Van Tuyn felt it. He talked much more F 
than she had ever before heard him talk in the studio, and F 
expressed himself better, with more fluency than usual. Garstjp g 
said very little. k 
Presently Miss Van Tuyn got up to go. I 
“Going already?” said Garstin. - 
“Yes, I must.” 
“Oh well a a 
“T will accompany you,” said Arabian. I 
She looked away from him and said nothing. CGarstin went t 
with them downstairs and opened the door. i 
“By by!” he said, in a loud voice. ‘See you again soon, t 
Good luck to you!” p 
Arabian held out his hand. s 
“Good by.” a 
Miss Van Tuyn nodded without speaking. Garstin shut the n 
door noisily. h 
They walked down Glebe Place in silence. When they got a 
to the corner Arabian said: 
“Are you in a hurry today?” e 
“No, not especially.” I 
“Shall we take a little walk? It is not very late. This way . 
will take us to the river.” Ww 
She knew he was looking straight at her though she did not h 
look at him. At that moment a remembrance of Craven and = 
Camber flashed through her mind. st 
“Yes, I know,” she said. “But——” ¥ 
“T am fond of the river,” he said. ol 
“Yes—but in winter!” m 
“Let us go. Or will you come back to——” pe 
“No, I will go. I like it too. London looks its best from the m 
water side.” hi 
And she walked on again with him. He said nothing more, and tr 
she did not speak till they had crossed the broad road and were ha 
on the path by the dark river, which flowed at full tide under a - 
heavy blackish-gray sky. Then Arabian spoke again, and the Z 
peculiar softness she had noticed that afternoon had gone out en 
of his voice. T 
“T am fortunate, am I not,” he said, “to be the possessor of yo 
that very fine picture by Dick Garstin? Many people would Al 
be glad to buy it, I suppose.” all 
“Oh, yes!” sh 
“To you consider it one of Dick Garstin’s best paintings? 
I know you are a good judge. I wish to hear what you really | 
think.” | 
“He has never painted anything more finely that I have seen.” | 
“Ah! That is indeed lucky for me.” * 
“Ves,” 
“T shall send and fetch it away.” | 
“Oh! but——” thi 
She stopped speaking. She was startled by his tone and alw 
by what he had said. 
“What is that you say, please?” : 
“T only—I thought it was arranged that the picture was to be 
exhibited,” she said, falteringly. 
“Oh, no! I shall not permit Dick Carstin to exhibit that \ 
picture.” 
“But wasn’t it understood?” she said. ‘ 
“Please, what do you sav was understood?” : 
“Didn’t Mr. Garstin say he meant to exhibit the picture and op 
afterwards give it to you?” ; 
“But I say that I shall not permit Dick Garstin to exbibit my . 
picture because it is a lie about me.” : 
“A lie? How can that be?” th 
“A man can paint a lie. Dick Garstin has painted a lie about : 
me.” 
“But then—if it is so——” 
“Certainly it is so. I shall take that picture away.” ; 
“But Dick Garstin intends to exhibit it. I know that. I p> 
know he will not let you have it till it has been shown.” : hel 
“What is the law here? I do not know. I am not English. - 
Can it be the law in England that one man should paint a wicked « 
portrait of another man and that .this other should be helpless La 
to prevent it from being shown to all the world? Is that just?” on 
“No, I don’t think it is.” « 
He stopped abruptly and stood still by the river wall. It was “ 
a cold and dreary afternoon, menacing and dark. Few people ‘ 
were out in that place. She stood still beside him. “ 
“Miss Van Tuyn,” he said, looking hard at her with an & l& 
pression of—apparently—angry sincerity in his eyes. “Miss Van And 


Tuyn—this happens. I sit quietly in the Café Roysi, a public 
place. Astrangemancomes up. Never have I seen him before. 
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He says himself to be a 
painter. He asks to 
int me—he begs! 1 
to his studio, as you 
know. I hesitate when 
Ihave seen his pictures 
—all of horrible per- 
sons, bad women and 
a beastly old man. At 
last he persuades me 
to be painted, promis- 
ing to give me the pic- 
ture when finished. He 
paints and paints, de- 
stroys and destroys. I 
am patient. I give up 
nearly all my time to 
him. I sit there day 
after day for hours. 

“At last he has paint- 
ed me. And when I look 
I find he has made of 
me a beast, a monster, 
worse than all the other 
horrible persons. And 
when I come in he is 
showing this monster to 
you, a lady, my friend, 
one I respect and ad- 
mire above all, and who, 
perhaps, has thought of 
me with kindness; who 
has been to me in 
trouble, to my flat; who 
has told me her sorrow 
and put trust in me as 
innone other. ‘Here he 
is! says Dick Garstin. 
‘This beast, this monster—it is he! Look at him. I introduce 
you to Nicolas Arabian!’ Am I, in return for such things, to say: 
All right! Now take this beast, this monster, and show him to 
all the world and say: there is Nicolas Arabian! Do you say I 
should do this?” 

“But I have nothing to do with it.” 

“Have you not?” 

Her eyes gave way before his and looked down. 

rc jul he said, “I will not do it. I have a will as well 
as he. 

“Yes,” she thought. ‘You have a will, a tremendous will.” 

“To you,” he said, “I show what I would not show to him— 
that I have feelings and that I am very much hurt today.” 

‘Tam sorry. I told Dick Garstin——” 

“Yes? What?” 

“Before you came] told him he ought not to exhibit the picture.” 
“Ah! Thank you! Thank you!” 
He smiled and the lustrously soft look came into his eyes. 
“A woman—she always knows what a man is!” he said in a 
low voice. 

“Tt is cold standing here!” she said. 

She shivered as she spoke and looked at the water. 
‘ ‘We will go to my, flat,” he said, with a sudden air of authority. 

There is a big fire there.” 

“Oh, no, I can’t!” 

“Why not? You have been there.” 

He had turned, and now made her walk back by his side along 
the river bank among the whirling leaves. 

People have begun to talk about us,” she said, almost des- 
perately. “That woman, Mrs. Birchington, who lives opposite 
to vou—she’s a gossip.” 

And do you mind such people?” he asked, with an air of 
pea ae “Please come once more. I want you to 

e. 
‘I! How can I help you?” 
With Dick Garstin. “I do not want to fight with that man. 


am not what he thinks, but I do not wish to quarrel. You 
can help.” 


“T don’t see how.” 

“By the fire I will tell you.” 

il don’t think I ought to come.” 

, Pepe is life if it is always what ought and what ought not? 


© not go by that. : 
And do sou? fg ne not able to think always of that. 


Lady Sellingworth headed the paper 
with the words “Strictly Private.” 


He cast a peculiar 
glance at her, full of in- 
tense shrewdness: It 
made her remember the 
Café Royal on thé’ eve- 
‘ ning’ of her meeting with the 
. Georgians, her pressure put on 
Dick Garstin to make Arabian’s 
= acquaintance, her lonely walk 
in the dark when Arabian had followed her, her first visit to 
Garstin’s studio, her pretended reason for many subsequent visits 
there. This man must surely have understood always the motive 
which had governed her in what she had done. He had always 
understood her.: Was he at last going to let her understand him? 
His eyes seemed to say: ‘Why pretend any longer with me? 
You wanted to know me.. You chose to know me._ It is too late 
now to play the conventional maiden with me.” 

It is too late now. . 

Her will seemed to be dying out of- her. She walked on beside 
him mechanically. She knew that she was going to do what he 
wished, that she was’ going to his flat again; and ‘when. they 
reached Rose Tree Gardens without any further protest, she got 
into the lift with him and went up to his floor. : 

“Please!” said. Arabian, holding open the door. ~ 

“TI cannot come in,” she said, in a dull, low voice. — 

But just at this moment her intention was changed, and her 
subsequent action was determined for her, by a trifling event. 
A door, the door of Mrs. Birchington’s flat, clicked behind her. 
Some one was coming out. 

Instantly, driven by the thought, “I mustn’t be seen!’ Miss 
Van Tuyn stepped into Arabian’s flat. She expected to hear 
the front door of it close immediately behind her. But instead 
she heard Mrs. Birchington’s high soprano voice saying: 

“Oh, how d’you do? Glad to meet you again!” 

Quickly she opened the second door on the left and stepped 
into Arabian’s drawing room. Why had he been so slow in 
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shutting the front door? She must have been seen by that 
horrible Minnie Birchington. It would be all over London that 
she was perpetually in this man’s flat. When at length she heard 
the door shut and his footstep outside, she turned around to 
meet him with fierce resolution. 

“Why did you do that?” 

“Beg pardon!” he said gently, and looking surprised. 

“Why didn’t you shut the front door? That—Mrs. Birchington 
must have seen me. I know she has seen me!” 

“T had no time. I could not refuse to speak to her, could I? 
I could not be rude to a lady.” 

He shut the sitting room door. 

“T hope,” he said, “that you are not ashamed to be acquainted 
with me.” 

His voice sounded hurt and now an expression of acute vexa- 
tion had come into his face. 

“Tt’s all right,” she said. ‘“But—you see my mourning! I 
am in deep mourning, and I ought not——” 

She stopped. She felt the uselessness of her protest, the un- 
graciousness of her demeanor. Without another word she went 
over toa sofa by one of the windows and sat down. He came 
over and sat down beside her. 

“T want you to help me about Dick Garstin,”’ he said. 

“How? What canI do? I have no influence with him.” 

“But I say you have.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“T want you to tell him what I have said to you today.” 

“That you won’t have the picture exhibited?” 

“Ves,” 

“He'll only laugh.” 

“Beg him for your own sake to yield.” 

“But what have I to do with it?” 

“Very much, I. think. It will be better that he vields— 
eally.” 
really. 

She raised her eyes to his. 

“We do not want a scandal, do we?” 

“Tf it should come to a fight between Dick Garstin and me 
there might be a scandal.” 

“But my name wouldn’t——’ 

Again she was silent. 

“T know you will do this for me.” 

“T might try. But it wouldn’t be any use.” 

He put out a hand and took one of hers. 

“But it all came through you. Didn’t it?” 

“But—but you said you had never seen Dick Garstin till he 
came up and asked vou te sit to him.” 

“That was not true. I saw him with you that night at the 
Café Royal. That is why I cametothestudio. I knew I should 
meet you there. And—you knew.” 

Again the terribly shrewd glance came into his eves. She saw 
it and felt no strength for denial. From the first he must have 
thoroughly understood her. 

“You and I, we are not babies,” he said gently. “We wanted 
to know each other, and so it happened. I have done all this for 
you. Now I ask you to tell Dick Garstin for me.” 

“T’ll do what I can,”’ she said. 

He pressed her hand softly. _ 

“Do you really respect me?” she said. 

. “Yes. Have I not shown it in all these days? Have I ever 

done anything a lady could object to?” 


Her hand still lay in his, and his touch had aroused in her that 
strange and intense desire to belong to him which seemed a 
desire entirely of the body, something with which the mind had 
little or nothing to do. 

“Are you evil?” her eyes were asking him. 

And his eyes, looking straight down into hers, seemed steadily 
and simply to deny it. 

“Do you believe the lie of Dick Garstin?”’ they said to her. 

And she no longer knew whether she believed it or not. 

He drew a little nearer to her. 

“T respect you—yes,” he said. “But that is not all. I have 
another feeling for you. I have had it ever since I first saw you 


that night, when I was standing by the door in the Café Royal 


and you looked at me.” 
“But—but you——” 
“Ves?”’ 
Her lips trembled. Again jealousy seized her. 


“T saw vou that night in Conduit Street,” she said. “You 


thought I didn’t, but I did.” 
He still looked perfectly calm and untroubled. 


“You were dining with Dick Garstin. May I not dine with 
some one?” 

“Then why did you leave the restaurant?” 

“T did not want you to see me.” 

“Ah!” 

“T thought you might not understand.” 

“T do understand. I understand perfectly 

She drew her hand sharply away from his. 

“Are you angry with me?” 

“Angry? No! What does it matter to me?” 

“ITamaman. I live alone. My life is lonely. Must I give 
up everything before I know that some day I shall have the only 
thing I really wish? You know men. You know how we are, 
I do not defend. I only say that I am no better than the other 
men. I want to be happy. If that is not for me, then I want 
to make the time pass. I do not pretend. Men generally 
pretend very much to beautiful girls. But you would not 
believe such nonsense.” 

“Then why didn’t you stay in the restaurant?” 

“Because I thought to do that would be like an insult for you. 
Such girls as that—mud—they must not come into your life 
even by chance, even for a few minutes. No man wishes to show 
himself with mud toa lady he respects. I tell you just the truth.” 

“Have vou—have you seen her again?” 

“She is in Paris. She has been in Paris for many days. But 
she is nothing. Why speak of such people?” 

“T don’t know. But I hate ws 

She moved restlessly. Then she got up and went to the fire, 
He followed her. She could not understand her own jealousy. 
It humiliated her as she had never been humiliated before. 
She felt jealous of this man’s absolute freedom, of his past. A 
sort of rage possessed her when she thought of all the experiences 
he must certainly have had. She almost hated him for those 
experiences. She wished she could lay hands on them, tear them 
out of him, so that he should not have them any longer in 
memory’s treasury. And yet she knew that, without them, he 
would probably attract her much less. ee 

“To you care, then?” he said. hg 

‘Care?” 

“Do you care what I do?” : 

“No, of course not!’ 

“But—you do care,” he said. 


He said it without any triumph of the male, quite simply, 


almost as a boy might have said it. 
“You do care!” he repeated. Rp 
And very gently, slowly, he put his arm around her, drew 
her close to him, bent down and gave her a long kiss.. : 
For a moment she shut her eyes. Some fascination which he 
possessed, entirely mysterious and inexplicable, absolutely over? 
powered her at that moment. ‘ 
It was Arabian who broke the spell. He lifted his lips from 
Beryl’s and she heard the words: a 
“T want you to marry me. Will you?” “4 
Instantly she was released. A flood of thoughts; doubts, 
wonderings, flowed through her. She felt terribly startled.. 3 
Marriage with this man! Marriage with Nicolas Arabian! In 
all her thoughts of him she had never included the thought @ 
marriage. Yet she had imagined many situations in which 
and she played their parts. Wild dreams had come to hep 
in sleepless nights, the dreams that visit women who are a 
under fascination. She had lived through romances with him, 
She had been with him in strange places, had ‘traveled with 
him in sandy wastes; seen the night come with him in remote 
corners of the earth, stood with him in great cities, watched the 
sea waves slipping away with him on the decks of Atlantic liners. 
All this she had done in imagination with him. But never Ma 
she seen herself as his wife. , F 
To be the wife of Arabian! ? 
He let her go directly he felt the surprise in her body. 
“Marry you!” she said. 

“It could not be anything else,” he said, very simply. 
“Could it?” 

She flushed as if he had punished her by his respect for her. 

“But we scarcely know each other!” she stammered. 

“You say that now!” 

Again she felt rebuked, as if she were lighter than he was and 
as if he were surprised by her lightness. 

“But we are only—I mean——” 

“Let us not talk of it then now, if you dislike. But I cannot 
take such a thing any way but seriously, knowing what you are 
I love you, I would follow you anywhere. Naturally therefore? 

must think of marriage with you, or that I am to have nothing 
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“I have told you the truth,” said Lady Sellingworth. 


“Yes—of cou 


‘ rse! I never—you mustn’t suppose——” 
Ido not sup 


pose. Now let us leave it,” he said, with a change 
of manner. “It is getting dark. It is dreary outside. I will 
shut the curtains. I will sing to you in the firelight.” 

€ went over to the windows, drew down the blinds, pulled 
forward the curtains. She watched him, sitting motionless, won- 
dering at herself, and at him. For the moment he was certainly 
het master. He governed her as much by what he did not do as 


by what he did. And it had always been so, ever since she had 
known him. 


“I implore you to act upon it.” 


She did not know positively that she would not marry him. 
She remembered her sensation under his kiss. It had been a sen- 
sation of absolute surrender. 

After the curtains were drawn, and only the light from the 
fire lighted up the room, Arabian went over to the piano. He 
was looking very grave, almost romantically grave, but quite 
unself-conscious. 

“Now shall I sing to you?” he said, fixing his eyes upon her. 

ni please do,” she answered, looking away from him into 
the fire. 
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“You know how I sing. I am not a musician of cultivation, but 
I have music in me. I have always had it. I have always sung, 
even as a boy. It is natural tome. But I have been very idle in 
my life. Unfortunately, perhaps, I have always had enough 
money to be idle.” 

“He’s not poor!” she thought. 

And she felt glad, suddenly remembering how rich she was 
now, since the death of her father. 

He said nothing more, but played a short prelude and began to 
sing in his small but warm tenor voice. And sitting there by the 
fire she watched him while he sang, and wondered again, as she 
had wondered in the studio, at the musical sense that was in him 
and that could show itself so easily and completely, without ap- 
parently any strong effort. 

He had temperament and she loved that. It meant. perhaps, 
too much to her. “With that man I could never be dull,” she 
thought. 

When at last he stopped all the artistic part of her was under 
his spell: He got up from the piano. She too got up. He came 
up to her, put his hands on her shoulders gently, pressed them, 
contracting his strong brown fingers, and said, looking down into 
her eyes: 

“How beautiful you are! Mon Dieu! How beautiful you are!” 

And her vanity was gratified as it had never been gratified 
before by all the compliments she had received. 

Still holding her shoulders he said: ‘Let us dine together 
tonight! Afterwards I will take you to your hotel and leave you 
to think.” 

He smiled down at her. 

“T am no longer afraid to let you think. Will you come?” 

“Ves,” she said. 

“Where was it you were walking to that night when 1 was so 
rude as to follow after you?” . 

“To a restaurant in Soho. To the Bella Napoli.” 

“Let us go there.” 

She did not say ves, or no. She was thinking at that moment 
of Craven and Adela Sellingworth. It was just possible that 
they might be there. But if they were? What did it matter? 

“Do you say yes?” he asked. “Or must you go back to dear 
Mademoiselle Cronin.” 

She shook her head. 

“Then what do you say?” 

“Yes, I’ll go there with vou,” she answered. 

“T will sing a Neapolitan street song. And then, presently, we 
will go. I know we must not be too late, or your dear Mademoi- 
selle Cronin will be frightened about you.” 

He left her and went once more to the piano. 


About seven o’clock that evening Lady Sellingworth was sit- 
ting alone in her drawing room. She was dressed in dark red 
velvet. She wore a black hat. Two big rubies gleamed in her 
ears, and there was another, surrounded with diamonds, at her 
throat. Her gown was trimmed with an edging of some dark fur. 
As usual her hands were covered by loose white gloves. She was 
shod for walking out. Her eyebrows had been carefully darkened. 
There was some artificial red on her lips. Her white hair was 
fluffed out under the hat brim, and looked very thick and vital. 
Her white skin was smooth and even. Her eyes shone, as Cecile 
had just told her, “comme deux lampes.”” But her face was anxious, 
her bright eyes were uneasy, and there was a perceptible stamp of 
artificiality upon her. 

She had arranged to dine with Alick Craven once more at the 
Bella Napoli. He would come for her in a few minutes. She was 
wondering very much how, exactly, she would appear to him, 
how old, how good looking—or plain. She had tried, with Cecile’s 
help, to look her very best. She was in love with Alick Craven, 
desperately in love, as only an elderly woman can be with a man 
much younger than herself. And that love made her afraid. 

Since their meeting in Dindie Ackroyde’s drawing room her 
friendship with Craven, renewed, had grown into something like 
intimacy. But there was an uneasiness in it which she felt 
acutely. There was humbug and fear in this friendship. Because 
she was desperately in love she was forced to be insincere with 
Craven. Haunted perpetually by the fear of losing what she had 
—the liking of a man who was not, and could never be, in love 
with her—she had to give Craven the impression that she was 
beyond the age of love, that the sensations of love were dead 
in her beyond hope of resurrection. 

Lady Sellingworth feared being found out by Craven, and 
feared what might happen if he found out that she was in love 
with him. She feared her age and the addition each passing day 

made to it. She feared her natural appearance and now strove to 


December Love 


conceal it as much as possible without being unskilful or blatant, 

She longed to be able to let him see her as she was and to be 
accepted by him as she was. But he would not accept her. She 
knew that. He did not want her as she wanted him. He was 
satisfied with things as they were. She was at a terrible disadvan. 
tage with him, for she was in his power while he was not in hers, 

Lady Sellingworth knew that Beryl and Craven were no longer 
meeting. Something had happened which had interfered with 
their intimacy. Rumor said that Beryl Van Tuyn was in love 
with another man, with this Nicolas Arabian whom nobody 
knew. Everyone in the Coombe set was talking about it. How 
keenly did Craven fee! this sudden defection? That it had hurt 
his young pride Lady Sellingworth was certain. But she was not 
certain whether it had seriously wounded his heart. 

“Am I a palliative?” she thought, as she gazed into the glass, 

And then came the terrible question,“‘How can I be anything 
else: 

She heard the door opening behind her and turned around 
quickly. 

“Mr. Craven, my lady.” 

“You're all ready? Capital! I say, am I late?” 

“No. It’s only a little past seven.” 

He had taken her hand. He looked at her, she thought, rather 
curiously. 

“T’ve got a taxi at the door. It’s rather a horrid night.” 

Again his look seemed to question her. 

“Shall we go down?” she said. 

“Yes, do let us.” 

As she moved to go she looked into the glass. 
help doing that. . He noticed it, and thought: 

“T wonder why she has begun making her face up like this?” 

He did not like it. He preferred her as she had been when he 
had first come to her house on an autumn evening. To him 
there was something almost distressing in this change which 
he noticed specially tonight. Her greatest charm had been her 
extraordinary lack, or apparent lack, of all self-consciousness. 

She had never seemed to bother about herself, to be thinking 
of the impression she was making on others. 

But she was certainly looking very handsome. 

She put on a fur. They got into the cab and drove to Soho. 

Craven had ordered the table in the window to be reserved for 
them. - The restaurant was fairly, but not quite, full. The musi- 
cians were in their accustomed places looking very Italian. There 
was a cozy warmth in the unpretentious room, an atmosphere of 
careless intimacy and good fellowship. 

“Let me take off your fur!” 

“T'll sit with my back to the window,” she said. She sat down 
and he sat on her left facing the entrance. 

Then the menu was brought and they began to consult about 
what they would eat. She didn’t care what it was, but she pre- 
tended to care very much. To do that was part of the game. If 
only she could think of all this as a game, could take it lightly, 
merrily! 

Craven went on considering and asking, with his dark head 
bent over the menu and his blue eyes fixed upon it. 

“There! That ought to be a nice dinner!” he said, at last. 
“And for wine Chianti, I suppose?” 

“Yes, Chianti rosso,” she answered, with the definiteness, she 
hoped, of the epicure. 

This small fuss about what they were going to eat marked for 
her the severing difference between Craven’s mental attitude at 
this moment and hers. For him this little dinner was merely 4 
pleasant way of spending a casual evening in the company of one 
who was kind to him, whom he found sympathetic. For her tt 
was an event full of torment and joy. The joy came from being 
alone with him. But she was tortured by yearnings which he 
knew nothing of. Meanwhile she was smiling and praising the 
vegetable soup sprinkled with Parmesan cheese. 

Suddenly a hard look came into Craven’s eyes, a grimness 
altered his mouth. His face completely changed, evidently under 
the influence of some sudden and keen gust of feeling. He slightly 
bent his head and the color rose in his cheeks. 

Lady Sellingworth looked to see what had caused this sudden 
and evidently uncontrollable exhibition of feeling. She saw tw0 
people, a tal] girl and a man, walking down the restaurant to 
the farther end. The girl she immediately recognized. 

“Oh—there’s Beryl!” she said. 

Her heart sank as she looked at Craven. 

“Ves,” he said. 

“Did she see me?” 4 

“T don’t know. Probably she did. But she seemed in a humy, 

“Oh! Who is she with?” (Continued on page® 


She could not 
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I F you've just had an opera- 
tion and have been for- 
bidden to laugh, don’t read 
this P. G. WODEHOUSE 
story about Bertie and 
Jeeves and— 


Illustrations by 
T. D. Skidmore 


HE thing really 
started in the 
Park—at the 
Marble Arch and 
where blighters of every 
description collect on Sun- 
day afternoons and stand 
on soap boxes and make 
speeches. It isn’t often 
you'll find me there, but 
it so happened that on this 


a call to pay in Manchester 

Square, I had taken a short 
cut through and found my- 
self right in the middle of it. 
On the prompt side, a gang 
of top-hatted birds were 
starting an open air mis- 
sionary service; on the O.P. 
side an atheist was hauling up his slacks witha 
good deal of vim, though handicapped a bit by 
having no roof to his mouth; a chappie who 
wanted a hundred million quid to finance him 
in a scheme for solving the problem of perpetual 
motion was playing to a thin house up left 
center; while in front of me there stood a little 
group of serious thinkers with a banner labeled “Heralds of 
the Red Dawn;” and as I came up, one of the Heralds, a 
bearded egg in a slouch hat and a tweed suit. was slipping it 
into the Idle Rich with such breadth and vigor that I paused 
for a moment to get an earful. While I was standing there, 
somebody spoke to me. 

“Mr. Wooster, surely?” 

Stout chappie. Couldn’t place him for a second. Then I got 
him. Bingo Little’s uncle, the one I had lunch with at the time 
when young Lingo was in love with that waitress at the Piccadilly 
bun shop. No wonder I hadn’t recognized him at first. When I 
had seen him last, he had been a rather sloppy old gentleman— 
coming down to lunch, I remember, in carpet slippers and a vel- 
vet smoking jacket; whereas now “dapper” simply wasn’t the 
word. He absolutely gleamed in the sunlight in a silk hat, 
morning cou!, lavender spats, and sponge-bag trousers, as now 
worn, Dressy to a degree. 

hullo!” I said. ‘Going strong?” 

p | am in excellent health, I thank you. And you?” 

‘Tn the pink. Just been over in France for a change of air. 
ae the day before yesterday. Seen anything of Bingo 


“Bingo?” 
our nephe 


That female was actually 
slapping Bingo—slapping 

im roguishly, 
Comrade Butt looked on. 


“Oh, Richard? No, not very recently. 
Since my marriage a little coolness seems 
to have sprung up.”’ 

“Sorry to hear that. So you’ve mar- 
ried since I saw you, what? Mrs. Little 
all right?” 

“My wife is happily robust. But—er 
—not Mrs. Little. Since we last met, a 
gracious sovercign has been pleased to bestow on me a signal 
mark of his favor in the shape of—ah—a peerage. On the 
publication of the last Honors List I became Lord Bittles- 
ham.” 

“By Jove! Really? I say, heartiest congratulations. That’s 
the stuff to give the troops, what? Lord Bittlesham?” I said. 
“Why, you’re the owner of Ocean Breeze.” 

“Yes. Marriage has enlarged my horizon in many directions. 
My wife is interested in horse racing, and I now maintain a 
small stable. I understand that Ocean Breeze is fancied, as I 
am told the expression is, for 2 race which will take piace at the 
end of the month at Goodwood, the Duke of Richmond’s seat in 
Hampshire.” 

“The Goodwood Cup. Rather! I’ve got my chemise on it 
for one.” 

“Indeed? Well, I trust the animal will justify your confidence. 
I know little of these matters myself, but my wife tells me that 
it is regarded in knowledgeable circles as what I believe is 
termed a snip.” 

At this moment I suddenly noticed that the audience was 
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gazing in our direction 
with a good deal of 
interest, and I saw 
that the bearded 
chappie was pointing 
at us. 

“Ves, look at them! 
Drink them in!” he 
was yelling, his voice 
rising above the per- 
petual motion fellow’s 
and beating the mis- 
sionary service all to 
nothing. ‘There you 
see two typical mem- 
bers of the class which 
has downtrodden the 
poor for centuries. 
Idlers! Nonproducers! 
Look at the tall thin 
one with the face like 
a motor-mascot. Has 
he ever done an honest 
dav’s work in his life? 
No! A prowler, a 
trifler, and a blood- 
sucker! And I bet he 
still owes his tailor for 
those trousers!” 

He seemed to me to be verging on the personal, and I didn’t 
think a lot of it. Old Bittlesham, on the other hand, was pleased 
and amused. 

“A great gift of expression these fellows have,” he chuckled. 
“Very trenchant.” 

“And the fat one!” proceeded the chappie. “Don’t miss him. 
Do you know who that is? That’s Lord Bittlesham! One of 
the worst. What has he ever done except eat four square meals a 
day? His god is his belly, and he sacrifices burnt offerings to it 
till his eyes bubble. If you opened that man now, you would 
find enough lunch inside him to support ten workingclass fami- 
lies for a week.” 

“You know, that’s rather well put,” I said but the old boy 
didn’t seem to see it. He had turned a brightish magenta and 
was bubbling like a kettle on the boil 

“Come away, Mr. Wooster,” he said. “I am the last man 
to oppose the right of free speech, but i refuse to listen to this 
vulgar abuse any longer.” 

We legged it with quiet dignity, the chappie pursuing us 
with his foul innuendos to the last. Dashed embarrassing. 


was yelling. 


Next day I looked in at the club, and found young Bingo in 
the smoking room. 

“Hullo, Bingo,” I said, toddling over to his corner full of 
bonhomie, for I was glad to see the chump. “How’s the boy?” 

“Jogging along.” 

“T saw your uncle yesterday.” 

Young Bingo unleashed a grin that split his face in half. 

“I know vou did, you trifler. Well, sit down, old thing, and 
suck a bit of blood. How’s the prowling these days?” 

“Good Lord! You weren’t there!’ 

“Yes, I was.” 

“T didn’t see vou.” 

“Yes, you did. But perhaps you didn’t recognize me in the 
shrubbery.” 

“The shrubbery?” 

“The beard, my boy. 
Defies detection.” 

I goggled at him. 

“T don’t understand.” 

“It’s a long story. Have a martini or a small gore-and-soda, 
and I'll tell you all about it. Before we start, give me your 
honest opinion. Isn’t she the most wonderful girl you ever 
saw in your puff?” 

He had produced a photograph from somewhere, like a con- 
jurer taking a rabbit out of a hat, and was waving it in front 
of me. It appeared to be a female of sorts, all eyes and teeth. 

“Oh, great Scott!’ I said. ‘Don’t tell me you’re in love again.” 

He seemed aggrieved. 

“What do you mean—again?” 

“Well, to my certain knowledge you've been in love with at 
least half a dozen girls since the spring, and it’s only July now. 
There was that waitress and Honoria Glossop and... ” 


Worth every penny I paid for it. 


“Yes, look at them,” the bearded chappie 
“Look at the tall, thin one 


with the face like a motor-mascot.” 


“Oh, tush! Not to say pish! Those girls? Mere passing 
fancies. This is the real thing.”’ 

“Where did you meet her?” 

“On top of a ’bus. Her name is Charlotte Corday Row- 
botham.” 

“My God!” 

“Tt’s not her fault, poor child. Her father had her christened 
that because he’s all for the Revolution and it seems that the 
original Charlotte Corday used to go about stabbing oppressors 
in their baths, which entitles her to consideration and respect. 
You must meet old Rowbotham, Bertie. A delightful chap. 
Wants to massacre the bourgeoisie, sack Park Lane, and dis- 
embowel the heriditary aristocracy. Well, nothing could be 
fairer than that, what? . . . But about Charlotte. We were on 
top of the ’bus, and it started to rain. I offered her my umbrella, 
and we chatted of this and that. I fell in love and got her ad- 
dress, and a couple of days later I bought the beard and toddled 
round and met the family.” - 

“But why the beard?” 

“Well, she had told me all about her father on the ’bus, and 
I saw that to get any footing at all in the home I should have 
to join these Red Dawn blighters; and naturally, if I was to 
make speeches in the Park where at any moment I might run 
into a dozen people I knew, something in the nature of a dis- 
guise was indicated. So I bought the beard, and by Jove, 
old boy, I’ve become dashed attached to the thing. When I 
take it off to come in here, for instance, I feel absolutely nude. 
It’s done me a lot of good with old Rowbotham. He thinks 
I’m a Bolshevist of sorts who has to go about disguised because 
of the police. You really must meet old Rowbotham, Bertie. 
I tell you what, are you doing anything tomorrow afternoon?” 

“Nothing special Why?” 

“Good! Then you can have us all to tea at your flat. I had 
promised to take the crowd to Lyons’s Popular Café after a 
meeting we’re holding down in Lambeth, but I can save money 
this way; and believe me, laddie, nowadays, as far as I’m con- 
cerned, a penny saved is a penny earned. My uncle told you 
he’d got married?” 

“Ves. And he said there was a coolness between you.” - 

“Coolness? I’m down to zero. Ever since he married, he’s 
been launching out in every direction and economizing on me. 
I suppose that peerage cost the old devil the deuce of a sum. 
Even baronetcies have gone up frightfully nowadays, I’m told. 
And he’s started a racing stable. By the way, put your last 
collar stud on Ocean Breeze for the Goodwood Cup. It’s a cert. 

“T’m going to.” 

“Tt can’t lose. I mean to win enough on it to marty 
Charlotte with. You're going to Goodwood, of course?” 

“Rather!” 

“So are we. We're holding a meeting on Cup Dav just out 
side the paddock.” 

“But, I say, aren’t you taking frightful risks? Your undes 
sure to be at Goodwood. Suppose he spots you? He'll be fed 
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Ocean Breeze. Well, 
see you tomorrow. 
God bless you, old 
sort, and don’t forget 
the muffins.” 


I don’t know why, 
ever since I first knew 
him at school, I should 
have felt a rummy 
feeling of responsibil- 
ity for young Bingo. 
I mean to say, he’s 
not my son (thank 
goodness) or my 
brother or anything 
like that. He’s got 
absolutely no claim on 
me at all, and yet a 
large-sized chunk of 
my existence seems to 
be spent in fussing 
over him like an old 
hen and hauling him 
out of the soup. I sup- 
pose it must be some 
rare beauty in my 
nature or something. 
At any rate, this latest 
affair of his worried 
me. He seemed to 
be doing his best to 
marry into a family 
of pronounced loonies, 
and how the deuce he 


ssing 


Row- 


to the gills if he finds out that 
you're the fellow who ragged 


find out? Use your intelli- 
spect. gence, you prowling inhaler of Bj 
chap. red corpuscles. If he didn’t spot me yesterday, nee d €e k a fi a ab 
1 dis- why should he spot me at Goodwood? Well, “it ‘thin 
ld be thanks for your cordial invitation for tomorrow, 
re on old thing. We shall be delighted to accept. Do , tutoe oa Bing if A 
rela, us well, laddie, and blessings shall reward you. k hi 
r ad- By the way, I may have misled you by using “ee ‘ht j mers “ell hit him 
ddled the word ‘tea.’ None of your wafer slices of 


bread and butter. We’re good trenchermen, we 


of the Revolution. What we shall require will make a clean job of it. 


“Jeeves,” I said, when T 


;, and be something on the order of scrambled eggs “p ares 
have muffins, jam, ham, cake, and sardines. Rane oo I'm worried. 
as to us at five sharp.”’ : 
run “But, I say, I’m not quite sure... ” wan't 
a dis- “Yes, you are. Silly ass, don’t you see that tell you about it now, be- 
Jove, this is going to do you a bit of good when the cause he’s bringing some 
hen I Revolution breaks loose? When you friends of his to tea tomor- 
nude. see old Rowbotham sprinting up Pic- row, and then you will be 
thinks cadilly with a dripping knife in each able to judge for yourself. 
cause hand, you'll be jolly thankful to be I want you to observe close- 
3ertie. able to remind him that he once “yy ly, eee and form your decision. 
oon?” ate your tea and shrimps. Th SIT. 
will be four of us. Charlotte, self, poe: os, ‘And about the tea. Get in some 
I had the old man, and Comrade Butt. muflins. 99 
fter a I suppose he will insist on com- S “Yes, sir.” 
iP Ss, and five or Six on loads oO 
the devil’s Comrade Ten. sardines,” 
ven “Sardines, sir?” said Jeeves with a shud- 
” er, 
1, he’s yet be yesterday? Small, “Sardines.” 
on me. That’s Butt = loc with lung trouble. There was an awkward 
1 sum. Ghatlotic at the = oe bag e’s sort of semi-engaged to “Don t blame me, Jeeves,” I said. “It isn’t my fault. 
1 told. iar ate yd on moment. Ti I came along he was the blue- No, sir. 
ir last thinks 4 e = a voice like a foghorn, and old Rowbotham “Well, that’s that.” 
cert” But, hang it, if I can’t thoroughly en- “Yeu. sir,” 
and put him where he I could see the man was brooding tensely. 
marty all. He may m not the man I was, that’s 
sion. Thank sir I voice, but he hasn’t my gift of expres- I’ve found, as a general rule in life, that the things vou think 
Well. 1 eran oe was once cox of my college boat... are going to be the scaliest nearly always turn out not so bad 
ing I you don’t know how I after all; but it wasn’t that way with Bingo’s tea party. From 
“Why Mont hr ane ow, do you: the moment he inyited himself I felt that the thing was going to 
uncle's Wor?” be blue round the edges, and it was. And I think the most 
be fed alll said young Bingo, surprised. “What, me? No, gruesome part of the whole affair was the fact that, for the first 


to think of some way. I must put at least fifty on time since I’d known him, I saw Jeeves come very near to being 
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rattled. I suppose there’s a chink in everyones armor, and 
young Bingo found Jeeves’s right at the drop of the flag when he 
breezed in with six inches or so of brown beard hanging on to his 
chin. I had forgotten to warn Jeeves about the beard, and it 
came on him absolutely out of a blue sky. I saw the man’s jaw 
drop, and he clutched at the table for support. I don’t blame 
him, mind you. Few people have ever looked fouler than young 
Bingo in the fungus. Jeeves paled a little; then the weakness 
passed and he was himself again. But I could see that he had 
been shaken. 

Young Bingo was too busy introducing the mob to take much 
notice. They were a very C-3 collection. Comrade Butt looked 
like one of the things that come out of dead trees after the rain; 
motheaten was the word I should have used to describe old 
Rowbotham; and as for Charlotte, she seemed to take me 
straight into another and a dreadful world. It wasn’t that she 
was exactly bad looking. In fact, if she had knocked off starchy 
foods and done Swedish exercises for a bit, she might have been 
quite tolerable. But there was too much of her. Billowy curves. 
Well nourished perhaps expresses it best. And, while she may 
have had a heart of gold, the thing you noticed about her first 
was that she had a tooth of gold. I knew that young Bingo, 
when in form, could fall in love with practically anything of the 
other sex, but this time I couldn’t see any excuse for him at all. 

“My friend Mr. Wooster,” said Bingo, completing the cere- 
monial. 

Old Rowbotham looked at me and then he looked round the 
room, and I could see he wasn’t particularly braced. gThere’s 
nothing of absolutely oriental luxury about the old flat, but I 
have managed to make myself fairly comfortable, and I suppose 
the surroundings jarred him a bit. 

“Mr. Wooster?” said old Rowbotham. 
Wooster?” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“Are you of the movement?” 

“Do you yearn for the Revolution?” 

“Well, I don’t know that I exactly yearn. I mean to say, 
as far as I can make out, the whole nub of the scheme seems 
to be to massacre coves like me; and I don’t mind owning I’m 
not frightfully keen on the idea.” 

“But I’m talking him round,” said Bingo. “I’m wrestling 
with him. A few more treatments ought to do the trick.” 

Old Rowbotham looked at me a bit doubtfully. 

“Comrade Little has great eloquence,” he admitted. 

“T think he talks something wonderful,” said the girl, and 
young Bingo shot a glance of such succulent devotion at her 
that I reeled in my tracks. It seemed to depress Comrade Butt 
a good deal, too. He scowled at the carpet and said something 
about dancing on volcanoes. 

“Tea is served, sir,” said Jeeves. 

“Tea, pa!” said Charlotte, starting at the word like the old 
war horse who hears the bugle; and we got down to it. 

Funny how one changes as the years roll on. At school, I 
remember, I would cheerfully have sold my soul for scrambled 
eggs and sardines at five in the afternoon; but somehow, since 
reaching man’s estate, I rather dropped out of the habit; and 
I’m bound to admit I was appalled to a goodish extent at the 
way the sons and daughter of the Revolution shoved their heads 
down and went for the foodstuffs. Even Comrade Butt cast off 
his gloom for a space and immersed his whole being in scrambled 
eggs, only coming to the surface at intervals to grab another 
cup of tea. Presently the hot water gave out, and I rang the bell. 

“More hot water, Jeeves.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“Hey, what’s this, what’s this?” Old Rowbotham had low- 
ered his cup and was eyeing us sternly. He tapped Jeeves on 
the shoulder. “No servility, my lad, no servility!” 

“T beg your pardon, sir?” 

“Don’t call me ‘sir.’ Call me Comrade. Do you know what 
you are, my lad? You’re an obsolete relic of an exploded feudal 
system.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“If there’s one thing that makes the blood boil in my 
veins...” 

“Have another sardine,” chipped in young Bingo—the first 
sensible thing he’d done since I had known him. Old Row- 
botham took three and dropped the subject, and Jeeves drifted 
away. I could see by the look of his back what he felt. 

At last, just as I was beginning to feel that it was going on 
forever, the thing finished. I woke up to find the party getting 
ready to leave. 


“May I say Comrade 


Comrade Bingo 


Sardines and about three quarts of tea had mellowed old 
Rowbotham. There was quite a genial look in his eye as he shook 
my hand. 

“I must thank you for your hospitality, Comrade Wooster,” 
he said. 

“Oh, not at all! Only too glad... ” 

“Hospitality!” snorted the man Butt, going off in my ear 
like a depth-charge. He was scowling in a morose sort of manner 
at young Bingo and the girl, who were giggling together by 
the window. “I wonder the food didn’t turn to ashes in our 
mouths. Eggs! Muffins! Sardines! All wrung from the bleed- 
ing lips of the starving poor!” 

“Oh, I say! What a beastly idea!’ 

“TI will send you some literature on the subject ot the Cause,” 
said old Rowbotham. “And soon, I hope we shall see you at 
one of our little meetings.” 

Jeeves came in to clear away, and found me sitting among the 
ruins. It was all very well for Comrade Butt to knock the food, 
but he had pretty well finished the ham; and if you had shoved 
the remainder of the jam into the bleeding lips of the starving 
poor it would hardly have made them sticky. 

“Well, Jeeves,” I said, “how about it?” 

“T would prefer to express no opinion, sir.’ 

“Jeeves, Mr. Little is in love with that female.” 

“So I gathered, sir. She was slapping him in the passage.” 

I clutched the brow. 

“Slapping him!’’ 

“Yes, sir. Roguishly.” 

“Great Scott! I didn’t know it had got as far as that. How 
did Comrade Butt seem to be taking it? Or perhaps he didn't 
see?” 

“Yes, sir, he observed the entire proceedings. 
as extremely jealous.” 

“T don’t blame him. Jeeves, what are we to do?” 

“T could not say, sir.” 

“Tt’s a bit thick.” 

“Very much sir.” 

And that was all the consolation I got from Jeeves 


He struck me 


I had promised to meet young Bingo next day, to tell him 
what I thought of his infernal Charlotte, and I was mooching 
slowly up St. James Street trying to think how the dickens I 
could explain to him, without hurting his feelings, that I consid- 
ered her one of the world’s foulest, when who should come tod- 
dling out of the Devonshire Club but old Bittlesham and Bingo 
himself. I hurried on and overtook them. 

“What ho!’ I said. 

The result of this simple greeting was a bit of a shock. Old 
Bittlesham quivered from head to foot like a poleaxed blanc- 
mange. His eyes were popping and his face had gone sort of 
greenish. 

“Mr. Wooster!’ He seemed to recover somewhat, as if I 
wasn’t the worst thing that could have happened to him. “You 
gave me a severe start.” 

“Oh, sorry!” 

“My uncle,” said young Bingo in a hushed, bedside sort of 
voice, “isn’t feeling quite himself this morning. He’s hada 
threatening letter.” 

“T go in fear of my life,” said old Bittlesham. 

“Threatening letter?” 

“Written,” said old Bittlesham, “in an uneducated hand and 
couched in terms of uncompromising menace. Mr. Wooster, 
do you recall a sinister, bearded man who assailed me in n0 
measured terms in Hyde Park last Sunday?” 

I jumped, and shot a look at young Bingo. The only expres- 
sion on his face was one of grave, kindly concern. 

“Why—ah—yes,” I said. “Bearded man. Chap with a beard.” 

“Could you identify him, if necessary?” 

“Well, I—er—how do you mean?” 

“The fact is, Bertie,” said Bingo, “we think this man with 
the beard is at the bottom of all the business. I happened to 
be walking late last night through Pounceby Gardens, where 
uncle Mortimer lives, and, as I was passing the house, a fellow 
came hurrying down the steps in a furtive sort of way. Probably 
he had just been shoving the letter in at the front door. I noticed 
that he had a beard. I didn’t think any more of it, however, 
until this morning, when uncle Mortimer showed me the letter 
he had received and told me about the chap in the Park. I’m 
going to make inquiries.” 

“The police should be informed,” said Lord Bittlesham. 

“No,” said young Bingo firmly, “not at this stage of the pre 
ceedings. It would hamper me. Don’t you worry, uncle! 
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Old Rowbotham was tapping Jeeves on the shoulder. *“No servility, my lad! And don't call me sir!” 


think I can track this fellow down. You leave it all to me. 

ape you into a taxi now, and go and talk it over with Bertie.” 

ure 4 good boy, Richard,” said old Bittlesham, and we 

put him in a passing cab and pushed off. I turned and looked 
young Bingo squarely in the eyeball. 
Did you send that letter?” I said. 


inert You ought to have seen it, Bertie. One of the best 
8ent's ordinary threatening letters I ever wrote.” 


“But where’s the sense of it?” 

“Bertie, my lad,” said Bingo, taking me earnestly by the 
coat sleeve, “I had an excellent reason. Posterity may say of 
me what it will, but one thing it can never say—that I have 
not a good solid business head. Look here!” He waved a bit 
of paper in front of my eyes. 

“Great Scott!” It was a check—an absolute, dashed check 
for fifty of the best, signed Bittlesham, (Continued on page 96) 
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MONTAGUE GLASS—the famous humorist 
Stories That Have 


N pre-war days the food on German liners was 
only too plentiful and the cooking too was ex- 
ceptional—provided you were German in your 
culinary taste. To the average American, how- 

ever, it was a trifle rich, and therefore the story is told of a rescue 
in midocean which didn’t exactly come off. These are the circum- 
stances. The lookout of the Kaiser Wilhelm II discerned a 
man in the water clinging to 
aspar. Immediately a boat 
was lowered and just as the 
officer in charge reached out 
to drag the swimmer into the 

boat, the exhausted man 

waved a feeble protest. 

“Just one minute,” 
he said. ‘What boat 
is that?” 

“The Kaiser 
Wilhelm IT,” 
the officer re- 
plied. 

“What!” the 
swimmer ex- 
claimed. “A 
German 
liner?” 

“Sure,” the 
officer said. 

“Well, go 
back and tell 
them I'll stick 
it out right here on this spar,” the exhausted swimmer said. 

“What’s the matter?” the officer asked. 

“Too much gravy,” said the swimmer. 


EORGE H. PHELPS, Director of Advertising for Dodge 
Brothers, says that a man in Detroit has recently invented 
a patent speedometer for rapid drivers. At forty miles an 
hour, a green light flashes. At forty-five miles an hour a red 
light flashes. At fifty miles an hour a red light flashes and a 
gong rings, and finally at fifty-five miles an hour a red light 
flashes, a gong rings and a phonograph plays Nearer My God 
to Thee. 


HE late Douglas Jerrold had a remarkably poor 

memory for appointments. One day he rang the 

bell of a fashionable London house at ten o’clock in 

the evening and a dignified butler 
opened the door. 

“Is this Lady Lonsdale’s house?” 
he asked. 

“Lady Lonsdale has retired,” the 
butler said severely. 

“But I thought Lady Lonsdale was 
giving a party tonight!’ Jerrold ex- 
claimed. 

“The party was a week ago tonight, 
sir,” the butler said. - 

So poor Jerrold had to turn sadly 
away and before he could find a cab, 
he walked nearly a quarter of a mile 
followed by a fast growing crowd of 
street loafers, for not only had he 
missed the party by a week but it was 
also a costume party and Jerrold was 
dressed as Little Boy Blue. 

if 


(CREDIT for the following story should be given to Jugend, 
Simplicissimus, Puck, Judge, Life, L’Assiette Au Beurre, La 
Vie Parisienne, L’Asino and if there are any comic papers printed 
in Chinese, Japanese or some of the Soudanese dialects, to those 
papers also, because no doubt it has appeared in all of them. 

“My wife,” says the husband of almost any nationality, “is 
always asking me for money—twenty dollars, fifty dollars, a 
hundred dollars, makes no difference ow much—she’s all the 
time asking me for money.” 

“And what does she do with the money?” the friend asks. 

“T don’t know,” the husband replies. “I never gave her 


none yet.” 


NE of the secrets of efficient statesmanship is never to make 

a statement of fact without sufficient reservation to justify 

a subsequent denial—if necessary. It is said that Senator Platt 

could never be induced to admit any fact, no matter how obvious. | 

One day he was being driven around the countryside in his native 

er and the coachman pointed to a flock of sheep in 
a field. 

“Look, Senator,”’ he said, “‘them sheep has just been sheared.” 

“They appear to have been,” the Senator said, “on this 


side—at least.” 


Aa example of choosing one’s words is that of the 
Nantucket boatman who took out a sailing party in his 
catboat. A sudden squall came up and for more than two hous 
they lay hove to expecting any moment that the boat would 
founder with everybody on board. At last the wind slackenei 
and after a thoroughly terrifying experience the old boatman 
managed to get his party into quieter waters and finally arrived 
within a few feet of the landing. Just as he reached out witha 
boathook for the edge of the float one of his passengers said: 

“Well, Captain, we got through it all right, didn’t we!” 

“So fur,” the Captain replied.” 


c is said that in Butte, Montana, there is .a Turkish bath 
Perhaps there is. At any rate the story is told that a rough 
miner entered a Turkish bath in Butte and proceeded at once to 
the hot room. A few minutes later, a loud cry came 
from the hot room, and when the attendant rushed i. 
there stood the miner completely disrobed excep! 
for a red flannel undershirt. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“Look at this?” the miner sal 
pointing to his undershirt. 

“It’s your undershirt,” the attent 
ant said. “Take it off.” ; 

“But I did take one off,”’ the mine 
said, “and now this shows up.” 

“What do you mean—shows up’ 
the attendant asked. 

“Why, man, you don’t undes- 
stand,” the miner replied. “I looke! 
all over my rooms for this undershit 
last summer and I couldn’t find * 
nowheres.”’ 

He shook his head sadly, and 

Fem choked his voice. 
“So I shot my roommate for se 
ing it,” he said. 
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and paid for his meals, his drinks, 
several visits to the theater and all 
the tobacco he smoked... At length 


—offers two pages of real smiles in his— 


M i h the last day of his visit arrived and the friend .took him 
a e f a ug up to Kings Cross terminus ina hansom cab. When _ they 


GARMENT manufacturer recently disputed the prices 
quoted by a salesman for a commission house and insisted 
that the salesman ring up his employers to confirm his figures. 
“Ring them up yourself,” the drummer said. . 
“All right, I will,” the manufacturer retorted. ‘What’s the 
telephone number?” 
“Here’s my card,” the salesman said. “It’s on there.” 
The irate manufacturer glanced at the card and seized the 
telephone. 
“Hello, Central,” he said. “Give me Established One eight 
nine six.” 


| one of Pushkin’s books appears 
& the following story: 

ay A peasant woman on her way to 

i: market was obliged to cross a torrent 


by means of a rustic suspension bridge 
which swayed in the wind and 
seemed about to fall at any moment. 

“Tf I get over this thing in safety,” 
she said to herself, “‘I will put a gro- 
= schen in the poor box of the 
village church.” 

Thereupon she stepped out 
timidly and began the painful 
journey. The farther she pro- 
ceeded, however, the more she 
regretted her extravagant offer, 
and after she had negotiated 
J 6G two-thirds of the passage in 
| ee safety, she made up her mind to 
keep the groschen in her pocket. 

spe Almost immediately a breeze sprang 
Fa up, and the bridge swayed ominously, 
whereupon the peasant women stood 
still and forced a nervous laugh. 

“He thinks I’m in earnest,” she said aloud, “but I am only 
joking.” 


| 


THE two following stories are good-hu- 
moredly libelous of a sterling race, but 
there’s the old excuse that they were told me 
by a Scotsman. One of them has reference 
to a Scot who entered a small cheap res- 
taurant on West Street accompanied by an 
old man. 
i “Jake,” he said to the proprietor, 
“this is my old father I haven’t seen 
jm twenty vears. He’s just arrived 
from Aberdeen. Now, I want you to 


reached the station, the friend dug down in his pocket, he 
hoped, for the last time, but the Inverness man stayed him with 
an exclamation. x 

“Na, na, Bill!” the Scotsman said. “I’ve been veesiting ye 
for two months and ye’ve paid for everything. Ye’ve paid my 
meals, my lodging, my drinks, everything, and I canna let ye 
pay for this cab.” 

He sniffed in a self-righteous manner and put his hand in his 
pocket at last. 

“We'll toss for this one,” 
he announced. 


“-TAHAT was some cut you 

put in the old gentle- 
man’s chin you shaved just 
now,” one barber 
said to another. 

“IT know it,” the 
second barber said, 
“but you see it’s like 
this: 

“T’m keeping com- 
pany with his cook, 
and that was to let 
her know I’m coming 
up on Tuesday night. 
When I cut his upper 
lip,” he added, ‘‘that >< 
means Friday.” 6 


GoME people seem to feel keenly the disgrace of driving a 
popular priced car. Even taxi drivers are sensitive about it. 
One of them happened to meet an old friend from his home town, 
and after getting all the news he asked after his father. 

“He’s been feeling right puny the last few. months,” the 
friend said, “and his only comfort is the thought of how 
well you are doing in the city.” 

A shade of anxiety passed over the taxi driver’s face. 


" “Don’t tell the old man I’m driving 
wens this make of car,” he said. “He 

thinks I’m earning my living as a 
piano player in a dive.” 


A PPROXIMATELY an entire roast 
ham had been removed from the 
dining room table by a colored gen. 
eral houseworker, for her employers 
had eaten only two slices of it. How- 
ever, when she was told the next day 


bring us two of your best regular 
fifty-cent dinners and the dice box.” 


The other story is about a man 
from Inverness who visited a friend 
in London and stayed two months. 

His friend put him up free of charge, 


to serve some of it cold for supper, she 
shook her head sadly. 

“Dat ham am all gone,”’ she said. 

“Why, what happened to it?” her 
mistress asked. 

“T done ett she admitted. 

“You must be extremely fond of 
ham,” the mistress said. 

“Yes, ma’am!’’ the colored house- 
worker replied. ‘Ham am the fondest 
thing I is of.” 
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Cosmopolitan for May, 1922 


Lillian Russell’s Reminiscences 


results. Everyone was very happy indeed. 
Needless to say the author, composer, star 
and manager were the happiest of all. We 
went aboard the private car in the morn- 
ing, and our entrance into Wilkes-Barre 
was an event never to be forgotten in the 
Lederer family. Wilkes-Barre was a blaze 
of glory. All the relatives were down at 


the station to meet George in his private 
how 


car, and I never before realized 


many newspaper- 
men Wilkes-Barre 
could support. 
I had to shake =~ 
hands ewith all of & 
them, including the 
“vanzemes poka” 
(the whole Lederer 
family). We did 
not give a banquet 
in Wilkes-Barre— 
I was too anxious 
to get away from @& 
there. We then = 
started our tour in 
reality,openingthe 
following Monday 
in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, at the Cen- 
turv Theater. 
That Sunday 
while I was travel- 
ing to St. Louis, 
dear father 


my 
died in Detroit. I © 
only learned the 
news on my 
val in St. Louis “ 
Monday morning. 
I sent word imme- 4 
diately to the thea- a 


ter that I could 
not sing that night, He 
but I was not to @& 
suffer my mourn- 
ing quietly in my 
room at the hotel. 
There is no such e 
comfort for poor 
“show folks.” 

The whole executive 
staff of the theater and 
company came down on 
me and told me how im- 
possible it would be for 
me to close that particular 
theater that week, or even for 
that one night. It was the New 
Century Theater which had been 
opened only the week before with 
Frohman’s Lyceum Company, with 
Georgia Cayvan as the star. It was im- 
possible to close a new theater after one 
week’s opening, for any reason whatsoever. 
Its initial opening as a new St. Louis 
theater would be considered a failure. 

The theatrical syndicate had just been 
started, and they brought every argument 
against closing to me. -Mr. Al Hayman 
(do not mistake him for Alf Hayman, who 
was his brother) was the father of the 
syndicate. He wired me from California 

“that he .was on that very day attending 
his sister’s funeral, and had to work at his 
theater just the same. He implored me to 
play and prevent the company from lay- 
ing off and losing their money. 

That is what decided me—the company 
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and their loss. Eighty people would lose a 
whole week’s salary if I did not play. 
Then I thought of my father and of what 
he would have wished me to do, and I de- 
cided to play. But I ordered the com- 
pany not to look at me and not to express 
any sympathy for me as I could not 
stand it. 

I wired my uncle—my father’s brother in 
Detroit, Mr. Theodore Leonard—and my 


“I lost fifteen pounds this way,” says 
Miss Russell, *‘and my sister, who 
was thin, gained twenty.” 


sister, Mrs. Edward Schultz, and asked 
what they would wish me to do, and they 
both wired me: “Play. It would have been 
your father’s wish.” So I felt a little 
less troubled and gave my performance. 
The St. Louis newspapermen were 
told, and they were all kindly disposed 
toward me. This goes to prove the old 
saying that “you never know what is be- 
hind the smile of any actor on the stage.” 
While he is playing, and perhaps making 
vou laugh, some great tragedy may be 


happening in his home. 
ers have been obliged to act and smile 
and entertain the public while their hearts 
were breaking. 

One prominent actor very recently had 
to play his part during an engagement in 
New York because the play was new and 
he had no understudy ready. “After his 
wife had died suddenly in his arms, this 
poor man had to summon a coroner, then 

send foranembalm- 

er, leave his wife in 
their hands, and go 
to the theater and 
play a matinée. He 
had to continue to 
play during the 
entire week. 

In the week I was 
playing in St. Louis, 

I went for a bicycle 

ride the Friday be- 

fore closing. Un- 
fortunately enough 

I had a fall from 

my wheel. I did not 

pay much attention 
to itfor the next few 
days. We left St. 

Louis for Memphis 

and played a few 

nights there, and 
thenopened in New 

Orleans the follow- 

ing Sunday. I had 

been warned 
against sleeping 
with open windows 
in New Orleans af- 
ter coming from the 
colder cities. I for- 
got all about that, 
and when I awoke 
on Monday mor- 
ing, I could not 
speak above a whis- 
per, and I had to 
disappoint my New 

Orleans audience. 

A local throat spe- 

cialist, whose name I 
forget, pulled me 

through from Tuesday 
night until the end of 
the week. I was beginning 
to feel the effects of my fall, 
and had an absolute collapse 
after the matinée on Saturday. 

Miss Catharine Linyard was my 
understudy—a girl from St. Louis 
who possessed a beautiful voice. Mr. 
Lederer was sure that she would hold 
the house that night, especially if he pet- 
sonally went out and made excuses for me 
to the audience; but to use his own words 
when he came back from the theater: “I 
thought I was somebody, and I know they 
would have listened to me in New York, 
but after the overture when I stepped out 
on the stage and said: ‘I wish to make et 
cuses for the non-appearance of Miss Lil 
lian Russell, who is. ill and cannot sing 
tonight. I am Mr. George Lederer of the 
New York Casino,—before I could al- 
nounce Miss Catharine Linyard as your 
understudy, the audience was walking ou! 
in a body.” So there was no perfor 
ance. I was very sick, there was ™ 


Many perform. . 
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Here is a game the kids acclaim 
With vigor, vim and zest. 

Their pep and force derived, of course, 
From “Ox Tail” at its best. 


—and thereby hangs a tale 


Campbell’s is Ox Tail Soup at its best. Not merely 
a deliciously satisfying food but a recognized health- 
builder as well. It brings you, in a tasty dish, the 
native vigor of meaty, marrowy ox joints; the beneficial 
properties of fresh vegetables and herbs; the strength- 
building qualities of barley. 


Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup 


A rich, nourishing stock made from medium-sized 
ox tails, combined with diced Chantenay carrots and 
golden turnips, tomato puree, sliced ox tail joints, 
celery, parsley, barley, a little leek, and a touch of 
flavoring to bring out the natural savor of this delicious 
combination. Order Ox Tail today. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


REV AND Well LABS! 
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prospect of my playing for a couple of 
weeks; therefore Mr. Lederer engaged a 
private car and I telegraphed to my doctor 
in New York to meet me in Chicago. We 
started for Chicago early the next morning, 
the company following on the regular 
train. 

I was very ill for two weeks at the 
Congress Hall Hotel in Chicago, suffering 
from sciatic rheumatism, caused by the 
fall I had in St. Louis. How I hailed 
with joy the Monday night when I could 
appear with the company again! I was 
a very weak American Beauty, but got 
through two weeks at the Great Northern, 
andas I had a strong constitution I 
had no further trouble for many years. 
We returned to New York for our 
opening, which was on Christmas Eve at 
the Casino. That was indeed a gala 
night! 

The play was a great success from the 
rise of the curtain to its fall. In the 
second act I made my entrance on an 
elephant! I always suspected that ele- 
phant to be De Wolf Hopper’s old Wang 
elephant. Whether or not it had been or 
had not been, it behaved very nicely. 
It had a husky boy in the front legs, and 
a huskier boy in the hind legs. I had to 
be very diplomatic with those boys. 

At last I had arrived at the Mecca of 
every actor and actress: I owned a real 
home in New York! I bought a house on 
West Seventy-seventh Street, near River- 
side Drive. In those days I always felt 
that I was living away out in the country 
as I was so near green fields and the river, 
where I could promenade with my dogs 
without being molested. The “Cliff 
Dwellers” had not taken possession of 
Riverside Drive at that time, although 
several of the large apartment houses were 
under construction. 

We all rode bicycles and we would start 
from my house and wheel all the way up 
to Grant’s Tomb or the Claremont Hotel, 
or take the right turn down the hill, cross 
125th Street, and wheel up to any of the 
small and numerous inns that were so in- 
teresting at that time but are out of ex- 
istence today. 

We had wheeling parties almost every 
day, and I became so pleased and satisfied 
with the reducing results of bicycling that 
I carried my bicycle with me when we 
went on tour the following season. 

In those days, whether it was from suc- 
cess or the generosity of too many kind 
friends, or my own home and home cook- 
ing, I began to accumulate a little too 
much avoirdupois; therefore I hailed the 
bicycle with delight as a reducer, but like 
horseback riding, when I began to enjoy 
the exercise too much it became too easy 
for me and ceased to reduce. It was then 
that I fitted up a gymnasium in my home 
and started reducing in earnest. 

I engaged a physical culture instructor 
to come to the house almost every day, 
and with my sister Susan, who was as 
thin as she could be (and much thinner 
than she desired to be) we started work. 
Cooper put us both through the same 
exercises, starting with the bar bells, then 
the punching bag and finally bending 
exercises. 

When I timidly told him that my sister 
did not want to get any thinner, Cooper 


said: ‘What is good for one woman is good 
for all women! While you harden your 
muscles, the flesh disappears, and while 
your sister succeeds in hardening her 
muscles, her flesh will accumulate until 
she will be the normal weight for her 
height.” 

The only difference between our systems 
of physical culture was the question of 
diet. Susie could eat all the delicious 
food that I could not eat. I was forbidden 
starchy foods, sugar, butter; white bread, 
sauces and desserts, while Susie could eat 
all of these interesting things without 
fear. 

We were both faithful to our regular 
work and diet, and I lost fifteen pounds 
while Susie gained twenty pounds. It was 
amusing and interesting to our friends, 
but they could not understand that the 
same system of work that made one stouter 
could make another thinner! 

I asked several of my interested women 
friends to come and start exercising in my 
gymnasium with us, giving them the ad- 
vantage of private and professional in- 
structions. Some of them did come— 
once. They would put on_ bloomers, 
sweaters and gymnasium shoes, and work 
splendidly; after which they would take 
a shower, get dressed and go to lunch, and 
feel in great condition and invariably ask 
permission to come back again the next 
morning. But in the morning they would 
always telephone that they were too sore 
to work! 

That was a joyful season with but an 
occasional interruption. I shall always 
be glad that I knew Della Fox intimately 
enough to understand the character of 
this girl whose death was so untimely. 
She was the most lovable and talented 
little artist I had ever had the good fortune 
to meet. She was as thoroughly game as 
anybody I have ever met. She would 
wager her entire salary on anything she 
wanted to bet on. The gambling instinct 
was very strong in her. She was always 
looking to place a bet with somebody on 
something. Her generosity was un- 
bounded. She seemed literally never to 
tire of giving. I know that she almost 
always appeared at every benefit at which 
she was asked to play. She would not 
only appear, but she helped the cause of 
the benefit financially as well. On long 
trips Della and I would play pinochle on 
the train for hours, and I like to look back 
on those times, enlivened by Della’s 
sparkle and jest and humor. 

During that engagement I had the 
pleasure of meeting Madame Adeline 
Patti. 

It was while we were on tour with The 
Wedding Day...» We were both in St. Louis, 
at the Planters Hotel. As I was passing 
through the hall I saw a Spanish-looking 
woman walking with a gentleman ap- 
proaching me. The gentleman was Signor 
Nicolini, Madame Patti’s husband. We 
recognized one another immediately, and 
Madame came forward graciously to take 
my hand. She said: 

“My dear Lillian Russell, I heard you 
sing last night and I want to tell you, my 
dear, that you must take care of that 
glorious voice of yours, for it is excep- 
tional.” 

She was curious to know with whom I 
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had studied singing. I told her I had 
studied with Madame Capiani, and ex- 
plained her method, which she approved. 
I, on my part, endeavored to tell Madame 
Patti what happiness her voice had always 
brought me, and of the first time I 
had heard her sing in Albert Hall, in 
London. 

We had a delightful little chat, and J 
was so grateful to her for having spoken 
to me and complimented me as she did, 
for praise from a great artist is inspiring. 
It was an evidence of the remarkable 
memory of a wonderful woman that only 
two years ago when my niece, Mildred 
Martin, who was an auxiliary nurse at the 
American Hospital in Paris all through - 
the war, was in London at the Carlton 
Hotel where Madame Patti had a suite of 
rooms during the war, that Madame Patti 
greeted her with ‘riendliness because she 
was a relative of mine. 


One experience in Newport society early 
in my career always stood out clearly in 
my mind as a disillusion to all social am- 
bitions, had I ever been tempted in that 
direction. I.was engaged professionally 
to sing at a beautiful residence in New- 
port. It caused an interruption in my 
holiday, but I had a double interest in 
accepting the engagement. I could make 
use of the money and I could get a 
glimpse of social life which might be of 
use to me in my profession. 

The first shock came when I arrived in 
the town. I was greeted by a man who 
offered me double the money I was to 
receive if I would sing at his residence 
at a morning musicale he was giving on 
the same day as the other reception and 
musicale. 

It did not require any great amount of 
brains to take in the situation. I refused 
to bea party to anything so unprofessional. 
In my profession, such an act would have 
been called dishonorable; but I was offered 
the information that in society it would 
have been considered very clever. I did 
sing that night as I first planned and 
enjoyed it very much in one way, as it 
gave me a view of the highest American 
society in its own setting. 

There were many very beautiful women 
and lovely gowns at the musicale and just 
as many funny looking women and gowns. 
As one charming old lady came by me 
wearing in place of a tiara on her head, 
a wide band of black velvet, on which 
was pinned a large assortment of diamond 
brooches, I asked a guest who stood 
beside me, ‘Who is the grand dame with 
the pawn shop on her head?” To which 
he answered very politely, “‘That’s my 

mother.” 

But at this Newport house I met with 
a loss that was worth double the sum I 
had been paid for singing. I had a VETY ay) 
beautiful gold box, in the top of which my’ 
monogram and the Leonard crest were set 
in diamonds. I used it for a bon-bon box. * 
I had taken a lemon drop from it just 
before singing, and had laid it down ona 
table nearby. I did not discover my loss 
until after supper, I spoke.to my host 
about it and he did all he could to discover 
it, but without success. Some one at that 
reception has my bon-bon box, which I 
have never been able to replace. 


The uncouth advances of a German prince, the curious gift of the Kaiser, uncomfortable adventures in Berlin 


and a colorful holiday in Monte Carlo—Lillian Russell describes them all vividly in June COSMOPOLITAN. 
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The difference between white-white 
clothes and grey-white clothes is 
often the difference between 
Fels-Naptha Soap and ‘“‘just 
laundry soup.” The Fels-Naptha 

d of splendid soap and real 
naptha cleans clothes cleaner— 
that’s the story. 


he story the clothes-line tells 


Real Naptha! 
You can tell 
by the smell 


The original and genuine 
naptha soap, in the 
red-and-green wrapper. 


© 1922, Fels & Co, 
Philadelphia 


Two women. Two washes. Two 
soaps. Two results!) The woman at 
your left tried to get her clothes clean. 
She did the best she could with the 
soap she had. But the clothes-line 
is impartial. It must tell the truth. 
And the truth is—grey-white clothes 
for this woman’s labors! 

Her neighbor used Fels-Naptha, 
in this way: She wet the clothes; 
rubbed Fels-Naptha on them; rolled 
them; let them soak for a half-hour 
in lukewarm water; rubbed such 
extra-soiled places as wristbands; 
rinsed them. The clothes-line 
shows white-white clothes for this 
woman! And with less labor. 

The difference in the clothes is 
the difference in the soaps. One is 


“just laundry soap.” Fels-Naptha is 
more than soap. It is more than soap 
and naptha. It is the exclusive 
Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap 
and real naptha in a way that brings 
out the best in these two great 
cleaners—a way that has never been 
successfully imitated! 

The real naptha in Fels-Naptha 
wades clean through each thread, 
breaking dirt’s grip so the soapy water 
can flush it away. Having done its 
work, the naptha vanishes, leaving 
the clothes sweet and clean. Clothes 
are whiter because cleaner, and more 
sanitary for the same reason. Say 
“Fels-Naptha” to your store-man— 
and mean it! Directions for using 
are printed inside every wrapper. 


FREE If you haven’t seen or used Fels-Naptha lately, send for 
free sample. Write “Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia." 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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and made out to the order of R. Litt!e. 
“What’s that for?” 

“Expenses,” said Bingo, pouching it. 
“You don’t suppose an investigation like 
this can be carried on for nothing, do you? 
1 now proceed to the bank and startle 
them into a fit with it. Later I edge round 
to my bookie and put the entire sum on 
Ocean Breeze. What you want in situa- 
tions of this kind, Bertie, is tact. By ex- 
ercising tact . . . Oh, by the way, what 
do you think of Charlotte?” 

Young Bingo massaged my sleeve affec- 
tionately. 

“T know, old man, I know. Don’t try 
to find words. She bowled you over, eh?* 
Left you speechless, what? J knowt 
Well, I leave you here, laddie. Oh, before 
we part—Butt! What of Butt? Nature’s 
worst blunder, don’t you think?” 

“T must say I’ve seen cheerier souls.” 

“T think I’ve got him licked, Bertie. 
Charlotte is coming to the Zoo with me 
this afternoon. Alone. And later on to the 
pictures. That looks like the beginning of 
the end, what? Well, toodle-oo, friend of 
my youth. If you’ve nothing better to do 
this morning, you might take a stroll along 
Bond Street and be picking out a wedding 
present.” 

I lost sight of Bingo after that. I left 
messages a couple of times at the club, 
asking him to ring me up, but they didn’t 
have any effect. I took it that he was too 
busy to respond. The Sons of the Red 
Dawn also passed out of my life, though 
Jeeves told me he had met Comrade Butt 
one evening and had a brief chat with him. 
He reported Butt as gloomier than ever. 
In the competition for the bulging Char- 
lotte, Butt had apparently gone right back 
in the betting. 

“Mr. Little would appear to have 
eclipsed him entirely, sir,’”’ said Jeeves. 

“Bad news, Jeeves, bad news.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T suppose what it amounts to, Jeeves, 
is that, when young Bingo really takes his 
coat off and starts in, there is no power of 
God or man that can prevent him making 
a chump of himself.” 

“Tt would seem so, sir,’’ said Jeeves. 

Then Goodwood came along, and I dug 
out the best suit and popped down. 

If I wanted to go into details about the 
bally meeting, I wouldn’t have the heart 
to. The thing’s too recent. The an- 
guish hasn’t had time to pass. You see, 
what happened was that Ocean Breeze— 
curse him!—finished absolutely nowhere 
for the Cup. Believe me, nowhere. 

These are the times that try men’s 
souls. It’s never pleasant to be caught 
in the machinery when a favorite comes 
unstitched, and in the case of this par- 
ticular dashed animal one had come to 
look on the running of the race as a pure 
formality, a sort of quaint, old world 
ceremony to be gone through before one 
sauntered up to the bookie and collected. 
I had wandered out of the paddock to 
try and forget, when I bumped into oid 
Bittlesham; and he looked so rattled and 
purple and his eyes were standing out of 
his head at such an angle that I simply 

pushed my hand out and shook his. 
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Comrade Bingo 
(Continued from page 89) 
“Me, too,” I said, “Me, too. How Last Trump, and you could hear every 


much did you drop?” word he said, but somehow he didn’t 
“Drop?” seem to be clicking. I suppose the fact 
“On Ocean Breeze.” was he was too impersonal, if that’s the 
“T did not bet on Ocean Breeze.” word I want. After Bingo’s speech, the 


“What! You owned the favorite for audience was in the mood for something 
the Cup and didn’t back it!” a good deal snappier than just general 
“T never bet on horse racing. It is remarks about the Cause. They had 
against my principles.” started to heckle the poor blighter pretty 
“But if you haven’t dropped a parcel freely, when he stopped in the middle of 
over the race, why are you looking so a sentence, and I saw that he was staring 


rattled?” at old Bittlesham. 
“That fellow is here!” The crowd: thought he had dried up. 
“What fellow?” “Suck a lozenge,”’ shouted some one. 
“That bearded man.” Comrade Butt pulled himself together 


It will show you to what an extent the with a jerk, and even from where I stood 
iron had entered into my soul when I say I could see the nasty gleam in his eye. 
that this was the first time I had given a “Ah,” he yelled, ‘‘you may mock, com- 
thought to young Bingo. ; rades; you may jeer and sneer; and you 

“He is making an inflammatory speech may scoff; but let me tell you that the 
at this very moment, specifically directed Movement is spreading every day and 
at me. Come! Where that crowd is.” He every hour. Yes, even amongst the so- 
lugged me along, and by using his weight called upper classes it’s spreading. Per- 
scientifically got us into the front rank. haps you'll believe me when I tell you 
“Look! Listen!” that here today on this very spot we have 

Young Bingo was certainly tearing off in our little band, one of our most earnest 
some ripe stuff. Inspired by the agony workers, the nephew of that very Lord 
of having put his little all on a stumer Bittlesham whose name you were hooting 
that hadn't finished in the first six, he but a moment ago.” 
was fairly letting himself go on the sub- And before poor old Bingo had a notion 
ject of the blackness of the hearts of plu- of what was up, Comrade Butt had 
tocratic owners who allowed a trusting reached out a hand and grabbed the beard. 
public to imagine a horse was the real It came off in one piece. Old Bittlesham 
goods when it couldn’t trot the length of give one short, sharp snort of amazement 
its stable without getting its legs crossed at my side, and then any remarks he may 
and sitting down to rest. Hethen wenton have made were drowned in thunders of 
to draw what I’m bound to say was a_ applause. 
most moving picture of the ruin of a work- I’m bound to say that in this crisis 
ingman’s home, due to this dishonesty. young Bingo acted with a good deal of 
He showed us the workingman, all op- decision and character. To grab Comrade 
timism and simple trust, believing every Butt by the neck and try to twist his 
word he read in the papers about Ocean head off was with him the work of a mo- 

Breeze’s form; depriving his wife and chil- ment. But before he could get any results 
dren of food in order to back the brute; the sad policeman, brightening up like 
going without beer so asto beable tocram magic, had charged in, and the next min- 
an extra bob on; robbing the baby’s ute he was shoving his way back through 
money box with a hatpin on the eve of the the crowd with Bingo in his right hand 
race; and finally getting let down with a and Comrade Butt in his left. 
thud. Dashed impressive it was. “Let me pass, sir, please,”’ he said civ- 
“But what does Lord Bittlesham care,” illy, as he came up against old Bittlesham, 
shouted Bingo, “if the poor workingman who was blocking the gangway. 
loses his hard-earned savings? I tell you, “Eh?” said old Bittlesham, still dazed. 
friends and comrades, you may talk and At the sound of his voice young Bingo 
you may argue and you may cheer and _ looked up quickly from under the shadow 
you may pass resolutions, but what you of the policeman’s right hand, and, as he 
need is action! Action! The world won’t did so, all the stuffing seemed to go out of 
be a fit place for honest men to live in till him with a rush. For an instant he 
the blood of Lord Bittlesham and his drooped like a bally lily, and then shuffled 
kind flows in rivers down the gutters of brokenly on. His air was the air of 
Park Lane!” a man who has got it in the neck 
Roars of approval from the populace, properly 
most of whom, I suppose, had their little 
bit on blighted Ocean Breeze and were Sometimes when Jeeves has brought in 
feeling it deeply. Old Bittlesham bound- my morning tea and shoved it on the 
ed over to a large, sad policeman who table beside my bed he drifts silently 
was watching the proceedings, and ap- from the room and leaves me to go to 
peared to be urging him to rally round. it; at other times he sort of shimmies 
The policeman pulled at his mustache respectfully in the middle of the carpet, 
and smiled gently, but that was asfaras he and then I know that he wants a wor 
seemed inclined to go; and old Bittlesham or two. On the day after I had got back 
came back to me, puffing not a little. from Goodwood, I was lying on my back, 
“It’s monstrous! The man definitely staring at the ceiling, when I noticed that 
threatens my personal safety, and that he was still in my midst. 
policeman declines to interfere. Said “Oh, hullo!” I said. “Yes?” 
it was just talk. Talk! It’s mon- “Mr. Little called earlier in the morning, 
strous!” sir.” 
Comrade Butt had taken the center of “Oh, by Jove, what? Did he te'l you 
the stage now. He had a voice like the about what happened?” 
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ests made by great manufacturer 
of blankets show safest way to wash them 


INE woolen blankets will last a life- 

time if properly cared for, but a single 
careless laundering can ruin them—felt 
them and make them harsh. 


The manufacturer is as interested as the 
owner in finding the safest way to wash 
fine blankets. For this reason, the makers 
of the North Star blankets had extensive 
washing tests made. 


The letter from The North Star Woolen 
Mill Co. tells what these tests showed them 
about washing blankets and why they en- 
thusiastically recommend Lux. 


Wash your blankets the wa' 

the North Star Woolen Mi 

Company recommends. 
These directions are in our 
booklet of expert launder- 
ing advice. Send for it today 
—it is free. Lever Bros. Co., 
Dept. P-5,Cambridge, Mass. 
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Their wedding 
anniversary made 
happy because he 


remembered 


ND flowers expressed 

for him what words 

alone could never do. 
Do you remember? Do 
you place a red ink ring 
around that day on the 
calendar which is your 
wedding anniversary, 
somebody's birthday or 
some special day to 
remember and 


32 A graceful, 


thoughtful tribute is a gift of 
flowers to those dear to you. 

And flowers so beautifully ex- 
press you. They are always 
in good taste, always right, 
always timely and always so 
welcome. The man whocounts 
is the man who remembers. 


Through the Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Service, 
flowers may be de- 
livered within a few 
hours to any address 
in the United States — 
or Canada 


“Yes, sir. It was in connection with 
that that he wished to see you. He pro- 
poses to retire to the country and remain 
there for some little while.” 

“Dashed sensible.” 

“That was my opinion also, sir. There 
was, however, a slight financial difficulty 
to be overcome. I took the liberty of 
advancing him ten pounds on your behalf 
to meet current expenses. I trust that 
meets with your approval, sir?” 

“Oh, of course! Take a tenner off 
the dressing table.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“Jeeves,” I said. 

“Sir?” 

“What beats me is how the dickens the 
thing happened. I mean, how did the 
chappie Butt ever get to knowwho he was.” 
Jeeves coughed. 

“There, sir, I fear I may have been 
somewhat to blame.” 

“You? How?” 

“T fear I may carelessly have disclosed 
Mr. Little’s identity to Mr. Butt on the 
occasion when I had that conversation 
with him.” 

Isat up. “What!” 

“Indeed, now that I recall the incident, 
sir, I distinctly remember saying that Mr. 
Little’s work for the Cause really seemed 


and he was neither surprised nor in the least 
alarmed when the flat, blunt-nosed agate- 
eyed head, and the big, thick body of a 
huge python began to ooze into the room 
through the broken register. 
The process was hideously slow, stealthy, 
purposeful and malignant. 
Captain Laurier looked at his watch. 
Since eight o’clock exactly eight minutes 
had passed, and perhaps a dozen feet of 
the monstrous constrictor had oozed into 
the room. Its head, raised perhaps a foot 
from the floor, moved slowly from side to 
side. Its eyes were dull, unblinking, hide- 
ous and expressionless. 
Captain Laurier was very much inter- 
ested. He had often seen snakes in the 
wild, and in captivity, but he had never 
known of one which inhabited an aban- 
doned heating apparatus, and he had never 
before seen one squeeze and compress its 
way through so narrow an opening. He 
knew, however, that hunger or pain can 
galvanize even the huger and more le- 
thargic constrictors into lightning-like and 
dangerous activity, and while there re- 
mained still a dozen feet of reptile in the 
hot air pipe, he drew his automatic, 
leaned over, and as the cold head swung 
close, pressed the cold muzzle of the 
weapon lighty against it, fired, and stepped 
quickly backward. 

The snake died very quietly for a snake. 


J The head, hideously mangled, thrashed a 


little, and galvanic convulsions traveled 
along the body in waves and ripples, and 
after a minute it lay still—almost still. 

Captain Laurier pocketed his automatic 
and looked at his watch. 

“Dela Rose,’ hethought, “will hardly try 
anything else now. There isn’t time . . And 
Ihave yet to know the sensation of fear.” 


Just then a telephone bell sounded out 
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to me to deserve something in the nature 
of public recognition. I greatly regret 
having been the means of bringing about a 
temporary estrangement between Mr. 
Little and his lordship. And I am afraid 
there is another aspect to the matter, ] 
am also responsible for the breaking off 
of relations between Mr. Little and the 
young lady who came to tea here.” 

I sat up again. It’s a rummy thing, 
but the silver lining had absolutely escaped 
my notice till then. 

“Do you mean to say it’s off?” 

“Completely, sir. The young lady’s 
father, Iam informed by Mr. Little, now ° 
regards him as a spy and a deceiver.” 

“Welt, I’m dashed!” 

“T appear inadvertently to have caused 
much trouble, sir.” 

“Jeeves!” I said. 

“Sire”? 

“How much money is there on the dress- 
ing table?” 

“In addition to the ten pound note 
which you instructed me to take, sir, 
there are two five pound notes, three one 
pound, ten shillings, two half-crowns, a 
florin, four shillings, a sixpence, and a 
halfpenny, sir.” 

“ener at 
earned it.” 


said. “You've 


The 


(Continued from page 61) 


of the darkness near the head of the bed. 
Captain Laurier stepped over the body 
of the python, located the telephone and 
put the receiver to his ear. 
“Yes?” he said. “Who is speaking?” 
“Tt is I—De la Rose—have you been 
frightened?” 
But you have still half a 


“Much,” came De la Rose’s voice (and 
it had an elated, and not altogether agree- 
able quality), “much can be done in halfa 
a minute! Listen . .” 

Captain Laurier listened obediently, 
and there came to him over the magic 
wire the rich sound of a woman laughing. 

“T hear my wife laughing,” said Captain 
Laurier. ‘What else?” 

“Nothing—simply nothing.” 

“Well, where are you—you two?”’ 

Again he heard Madame Laurier laugh 
richly—and with that De la Rose began to 
laugh too. And then De la Rose hung up. 

Certain things flashed through Captain 
Laurier’s mind . . Certain things which 
at the time had seemed trifles. How on 
one occasion, if he had been a suspicious 
man, he might have thought that they 
had been touching feet under the table— 
how once Madame Laurier’s hair, usually 
so carefully dressed, had seemed disordered 
on the left side. . That rich, subtle, 
triumphant southern laugh seemed to echo 
in his ears, all replete with meanings and 
double meanings and innuendoes; an 
there was an echo in his ears, too, of De 
Rose’s laughter—the raucous, insolent, ul 
scrupulous laughter of the triumphing ma’e. 

And then for the first time in his whole 
life Captain Laurier knew the sensation of 
fear. 

It was ten minutes past eight. 

He had lost his—bet. 
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One cream to protect 
against wind and sun 


A different cream to cleanse the 


skin thoroughly 


IND and dust whip the natural moisture 
out of the skin. Sun burns and tans it 
and coarsens its texture. To keep your skin 
from becoming permanently rough and coarse, 
you must protect it yourself before you go out. 


The cream to use before going out 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream gives the skin just 
the protection it needs. It 1s a softening cream 
based on an ingredient famous for its soothing 
effect on the skin. This cream acts as an in- 
visible shield against the drying effect of wind 
and sun. It keeps the natural moisture in the 
skin and prevents dust and dirt from clogging 
the pores. 

The moment you smooth Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream on the face it disappears, leaving the skin 
delightfully soft and velvety. Moreover it can- 
not reappear to make the face shiny for it is 
entirely free from oil. 

The smooth surface which it gives the skin forms 
a perfect base for powder. In warm weather when 
the face has a greater tendency to shine, use Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream to hold the powder and see how 
much longer you can go without powdering. 


The cream to use for cleansing 


T night, just before retiring, or right after you 
have come in from an automobile trip or any 
unusual exposure to dust and dirt, cleanse your face 


PONDS 


Cola Crean 


To protect your skin against wind and sunburn 
and to hold the powder, apply Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream before going out 


thoroughly with Pond’s Cold Cream. This cream 
is entirely different from the protective daytime 
cream. It is made with just enough oil to pen- 
etrate the pores and rid them of dirt without over- 
loading them with oil. 

When you have smoothed Pond’s Cold Cream 
well into the pores and allowed it to work its 
way out of the skin again, wipe it off with a soft 
cloth. This deep cleansing leave$ the skin free 
from the grime that bores too deep for ordinary 
washing to remove. 

Once or twice a week after this nightly cleans- 
ing, give the face a second application of Pond’s 
Cold Cream. Work it in gently where lines are 
starting to form. The oil in this delicate cream 
lubricates the skin and keeps it elastic, so that 
little lines cannot fasten themselves on the face 
and form wrinkles. 


Start today to use these two creams 


Both these creams are too delicate in texture to clog the pores 
and neither cream will encourage the growth of hair. Get them 
in jars or tubes in convenient sizes. Drug and department 
stores can supply you. The Pond’s Extract Co., New York. 


GENEROUS TUBES— MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Tue Ponn’s Exrracr Co., 
236 Hudson St., New York. 


Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introductory tubes 
of the two creams every normal skin needs—enough of each 
cream for two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses. 
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Your Wife and 
Your Estate 


... “My wife is a woman of 
more than ordinary intelligence, 
but she knows practically noth- 
ing of business and doesn’t 
know a stock from a bond. I 
have been too busy to teach her. 
And I have been too engrossed in 
my business affairs to think of 
making a will... . Would you 
advise me to name a trust com- 
pany executor and trustee of 
my estate? Would such an 
arrangement effectually prevent 
the beneficiary of my estate from 
squandering her inheritance, 
especially in worthless promo- 
tion stocks?’’ 


HE above letter to the Finan- 

cial Editor of the New York 
American was answered in part as 
follows: 


“By all means have your lawyer 
draw a will for you and do it 
without delay. Then arrange with 
the trust company to act as execu- 
tor and trustee of your estate. 


“Your wife, in the event she sur- 
vives you, will then be protected 
from vendors of spurious stocks 
She will have no re- 
sponsibility of reinvesting funds, 
and thus there will be no danger 
that your money will go into specu- 
i She will have at 
her call always reliable counsellors 


and bonds. 


lative securities. 


in all her business problems. 


“The trust companiesare infinite- 
ly better equipped to take care of 


. 


estates than any individual. . . 


fequarding 
Family 
Fuwre 


today. 


below for a copy. 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
FIVE NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Most men—probably you 
yourself—face a similar 
problem. Discuss it with 
a trust company officer 
Ask him for the 
booklet on wills and trusts 
entitled ‘‘Safeguarding 
Your Family’s Future,” 
or write’ to the address 
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Monday for the World 
(Continued from page 57) 


swaggering game. And football of itself 
is not so important as—as, say, the addi- 
tion of filing supplies to a country’s 
business grooves. 

Later she went further in analysis of 
the situation—self-analysis. No, it had 
not been wholly to spare him that she 
had not recalled herself clearly to him, 
Her depression, the feeling of tragedy, 
had not altogether to do with the change 
in him. 

She had not really cared to be enlight- 
ened by a slow, perhaps unbelieving 
stare at her own face, at her tortoise- 
rimmed eyes which once had been bright 
enough with their own light. 

She remembered, very distinctiy, that 
once on an April day she confided 
to three gay-sweatered intimates of her 
own sex that she’d rather die than wear 
glasses. No (firmly) she would have 
astigmatism or a cataract or go blind or 
anything, but she would never appear 
publicly in the horrid things! And women 
who were willing to were monstrosities, 
and not really women. 

All this she was recalling, analyzing, 
half amused at her own depression, when 
past and contrasts were abruptly put 
away. She saw that Horace MacAuley 
had not put much thought on her ques- 
tion which had to do with his past youth. 
He seemed preoccupied. Was he avoid- 
ing her glance? Was he a little anxious, 
so it seemed, to cut short the minutes of 
conversation with her? 

She guessed readily enough. He was 
constrained. There would be only one 
reason. He knew of some opening—had 
it in mind for the next day. He did not 
know whether or not she knew of it. He 
was uneasy lest she or some one else beat 
him to it. 

Even while together they had combed 
a list of all possible openings, in these 
half-dozen meetings, in a sudden inti- 
macy which was more superficial than 
real, brought about by circumstance 
and a common plight more than by any 
real desire on the part of either; even 
while they had compared plight and dis- 

sected their times and their futures, 
the one had not admitted the other to 
perfect frankness. She had suspected 
him of evasion over that factory in 
Jersey City; she had deliberately not 
mentioned to him—this the week before 
—that a firm in Brooklyn had half prom- 


heavens!’ And wanted to know if I knew 
how many plasterers, carpenters, brick- 
lavers and electricians at present in the 
United States were listed as unemployed! 
And I said, ‘Fred, what have unemployed 
carpenters and plasterers and the rest 
got to do with your commissions on 
wholesale steel and silver cutlery, and 
he slapped on his hat and stamped out 
of the house!” 

“He did?”’—dryly. 

But the word amethyst recalled a re- 
cent morning when a younger gown of 
her own had tantalizingly flashed into 
mental view. It flashed again now. 
Oddly. And then—— 

Like a little, unseen, underground 
stream, subconscious memory must have 
been moving since that recent morn- 
ing. 

It suddenly bubbled now to outlet. 
A strange thing is the human mind. 
Like a miser, it can hide something 
away; like a key it can lock it out from 
ready recollection; like a child at blind- 
man’s buff, it can poutingly fail to find 
it when desired. And then, like a wizard, 
it can jerk it forth from what has ap- 
parently been a void. 

Again quite without her mental volition, 
she saw Ellen Haines and short, fat 
Harry Robbins and Horace MacAuley 
grouped against the windowed end of 
an Addicks aisle. 

Against the daylight of the opening, 
the one man’s loosely hung shoulders 
had been unkindly outlined with their 
office stoop. She recalled—it was like a 
zig-zag of lightning—a halfback stooping 
a little, then running—— 
She had forgotten his name. She had 
forgotten the color of his eyes. All these 
years! She had forgotten the tone of 
his voice. And the school that visiting 
team came from. And his thin hair had 
nothing in common with a young husky 
halfback’s swaggering front locks, flop- 
ping down to eyes. But, jogged without 
her consciousness, memory had made 
half a necessary trip at the time, and 
now it had completed and gone to trip’s 
end. 

A few days later—it happened to be 
over a small table of a café on a side street 
which she had recommended for salary- 
less days to Horace MacAuley—she care- 
lessly put a question: 

“Did you once piay halfback—or was 


it full?—with Central High?” She ised to be able perhaps to find a place 
leaned across the table. for her, at reduced salary, of course, six 
He was a little surprised. “Why yes, months hence. 


Well, of course, it was rivalry. It was 
self-preservation as well. Since times 
were what they were i 

She forgot him two hours later. Back 
in her apartment, the telephone rang 
sharply. Ellen Haines declared with 
asperity that she had been trying 
to get her for three hours. Landed any- 
thing yet? Well, the general manager of 
the Lethograph Desk and Desk Sup- 
plies Company needed a sub-department 
head. He had said so! He had said it 
very quietly and low, because he did not 
want to-be inundated by a mighty fl 
of applicants, but he had told Ellen ove 
the telephone that if she knew of aly 


come to think, I used to knock about 
quite a bit in high school athletics. Even 
planned at one time—” It was hardly 
a sigh. “Did you say you went there?” 

“You wouldn’t remember me.” 

She made analysis later. She had no 
desire to recall herself to him. She found 
his contrast unpleasant—a swaggering, 
enthusiastic young athlete, and this 
stooped, thin-haired man with his tor- 
toise-rimmed glasses. It was unpleasant 
—like seeing débris, or a wintry wind, or 
cold rain. It suggested the adverse side 
of life. It impinged on tragedy. She could 
admit to herself that her feeling was ex- 
aggerative. Not all football heroes of 


course can make their lives a victorious, good ex-Addicks person—for he knew 
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“| “She VALUE of TIME 
inti for instance, in makin 
aa good smoking tobacco 


d dis- FOoLks, Time can be either a good servant 
tures, or hard master, dependin’ on its use. 


rected THERE'S tobacco, for instance. You 
ry im can’t crowd Nature when the tobacco’s 
y growin’ an’ you can’t rush time when the 


tobacco’s agein’. 


lace 
be So WE take that good ole Burley that 
ripened slowly in the Kentucky sun and 
It was we store it in wooden hogsheads for two 
times years. Time makes it mild an’ sweet as 
sak nothing else can. 


tb PUTTIN’ quick-sand in the hour-glass 
trying won’t shorten the day’s work, an’ quick 
d any- methods won’t mellow tobacco. Stick to 
ager of Velvet, the aged in the wood pipe tobacco. 
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Addicks discipline—she might send such 
person over—at once. He was a new 
appointee himself and had not cared to 
retain all his predecessor’s force for certain 
reasons. No, Ellen did not think that he 
had telephoned his need to many dif- 
ferent persons. But she advised Lila 
Browning by all means to make haste. 
Considering the times! 

Lila Browning was more than willing 
to make haste. Looking ahead, she had 
the sensations of a swimmer going down 
the first time. One has the second and 
the third time as sparring period for 
safety, but there is in every beast a well 
founded dislike of pushing matters to 
extremes. When one is_ thirty-seven, 
ones work is more than meal ticket and 
lodging; it is a shield against time and 
space. She was conscious as of a peaceful 
relief after state of war. Morning and a 
’bus downtown!—she hugged the vision 
and manicured her nails and pressed out 
a face veil. 

In the throng of what is one of the 
seven busiest street intersections in the 
world, his light gray suit, a shade too 
youthful, a shade too  spick-and-span 
not to hint at deliberate effort, betrayed 
him. 

As she got out of the ’bus, she saw 
Horace MacAuley. 

He was walking fast, as with purpose. 
He was walking with animation. Ten 
feet ahead. 

Fear took her in hand. Had he heard? 
was he on the same way? 

The light that began to burn behind 
Lila Browning's tortoise-shell rimmed 
glasses was not charming. The color that 
came out on her thin, soft cheeks was too 
dark and warm a red to be pretty. It 
blotched. And for a moment the expres- 
sion of her usually controlled face was 
like that of an animal. Or—the simile 
came to her mind later—a survivor in a 
lifeboat forestalled at the water cask by 
another. 

There was, however, only the moment 
of panic. The next, she was hurrying on 
her way. Perhaps she was the faster 
walker of the two! 

She knew her business section’s short 
cuts, too. There was a corner building 
with right-angled corridor. There was an 
entire block cut by an arcade of shops. 
At Thirty-first Street and the impas- 
sive mottled stone entrance to the Leth- 
ograph building, she turned in with a 
haste disastrous to two other pedes- 
trians and swept the corridor and its 
double flank of black-painted elevators 
with anxious glance that immediately 
became relief. 

He was not there waiting to ascend 
in the elevator, and she stepped with 
light feet into the one that on the instant 
opened its doors to her. 

She got off on the ninth floor—gen- 
eral manager’s. She crossed a strip of 
corridor. She entered an anteroom 
where the inevitable girl bent her bobbed 
head over pad and pencil in attitude old 
as offices or anterooms. ‘ 

There was a languid bobbed lift— 
“Name, please?” But Lila Browning 
was remaining an instant in the door- 
way 

To steady herself after the shock she 
had put out a hand against its side. To 
send to cover a look of dismay she had 
needed a moment. 


Her intuition had not been at fault. 
Fear had been well founded. He had 
been on the same way. On a chair in 
that anteroom sat Horace MacAuley. 

Waiting, in his light gray suit which 
was a tinge too youthful, a shade too 
spick-and-span. Waiting, with obvious 
expectancy. Waiting in a nervous if 
fairly well concealed mixture of hope 
and assurance. 

In one elevator ahead of her he must 
have ascended. 

It got to cover immediately, her look 
of dismay—somewhere between her smart 
brown veil and her satin hat. She was 
quite sure that he did not catch it. She 
forced herself to give her card ordinarily 
to the girl, to cross the room, greet him 
ordinarily, seat herself next to him. 
Next 

There is a tautness of nostril which 
can in a moment undo the work of a 
dozen facial treatments. And there is no 
smartness of cut of coat which can 
distinguish a certain bitter slump of 
shoulder. 

Horace MacAuley had risen politely 
as she took a waiting chair. If at first 
sight of her in the doorway there had 
flashed from him a look of surprise which 
held no welcome, it whipped out of view 
at once—somewhere between his glasses 
of tortoise-shell rim and his smoothly 
combed thin hair. 

“It is very warm today for this time 


‘of year,” he said. 


“Quite warm.” 
Constraint—constraint. 
Uncomfortably he continued. 

“But I believe cooler temperature is 
promised.” 

“T believe so.” She said it dully. 

The man’s glance, sidelong at her, was 
enigmatic. Lila did not perceive it. Her 
first dismay had given way, through 
stages of swift pique and resignation, to 
a curious self-pity which included all her 
kind. One is put on earth, so she men- 
tally murmured, civilized earth, and one 
must strive carrion-like for ones decent 
place on earth—for food to keep one alive, 
for shelter, for clothing to hide ones 
nakedness. 

It was true—the ghost of a wry smile 
touched her set lips—that in the present 
age one defined shelter in terms which 
included electric light and elevator ser- 
vice and bathroom with white and nickel 
fittings, and food presented factors of 
pleasing china and refrigeration, and 
clothing called for dollars to tailor and 
cobbler and glovemaker. 

Only their contour had changed, not 
their nature. There was trimming and 
garnishment, that was all. But the wall 
between primitive need and modern need 
was very thin—thin and breakable as 
the frail sides of an imported bouillon 
cup of Limoges china. 

She sighed resignedly—and inaudibly, 
she would have said. She cast about in 
her mind for a decent and plausible 
excuse to rise and go. She was about to 
rise—— 

But it was Horace MacAuley who rose 
first—even as the girl with pad and pen- 
cil moved hypnotically as though from 
private precincts beyond a general man- 
agerial voice was about to sound. 

He rose very casually. He spoke 
quite elaborately—and a shade _ too 
lengthily. 
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Clearing his throat first: 

“T’ve been waiting here quite a while— 
hour in fact. General managers take 
their time seeing you these days. Dare- 
say they’re justified. But my errand 
here was—was immaterial. Just a small 
matter. So I'll be on my way. I’ve an ap- 
pointment. A few streets over. Opening 
in publicity department I may step into.” 

He crossed to leave the small room. 
Even as a bobbed-haired girl put an at- 
tentive ear to buzzing emanation from 
office beyond. 

Lila heard, knew surprise, knew re- 
ief—— 

He opened the outer door very casually. 
In the doorway, however, he turned and 
looked back rather dejectedly. So Lila 
described it afterward—to no one in 
particular. Against the aperture the 
office stoop of his loosely hanging shoul- 
ders was outlined unkindly. The gift of 
the years, that stoop, to a victorious 
young halfback. 

She overtook him at the descending 
elevator—— 

“Listen, Horace MacAuley!” She 
was indignant. ‘‘What sort of a stunt 
is this—the last cup of water must be 
handed to the women and children, and 
that sort of thing? That anteroom is 
no drifting lifeboat! And you better 
have asked me if I was willing to ac- 
cept 


Milly, cousin-in-law of Lila’s, in fur- 
banded duvetyn, gave the news to her 
husband Fred while he was gloomily 
learning from his evening paper that op- 
timistic general stock prophecies had 
proved premature. 

“TI can’t understand why they’re get- 
ting married! She told me a good while 
ago that he had thin hair and stooped 
shoulders and a nervous habit of drawing 
his thumbs across his palm that nearly 
drives her mad at times. 

“And he said he didn’t like tortoise-shell 
rimmed glasses on a woman. I distinctly 
heard him mention a girl he saw once 
who had a peachlike skin and didn’t 
have to wear’em. And Lila said sharply 
that in common fairness to her he ought 
to try to forget that girl. 

“And although he had a very good 
position with the Addicks people, he lost 
it, for some reason, and is getting less 
money some place else. And the way 
rents are and the cost of everything! 
But when I tried to tell Lila, all she said 
was that I’d surely gone to movies long 
enough to realize that every lifeboat even- 
tually gets to an island covered with 
cocoanuts full of milk, palm trees and 
turtle eggs! 

“And she added—absolutely without 
meaning, Fred!—that the only place a 
woman can find perfect peace is in a 
kitchenette or a cathedral, and cathedrals 
are drafty and besides have no cafe- 
teria service. You know Lila went only 
to high school—her father failed and 
couldn’t send her to boarding school, and 
I think she sometimes gets in her talk a 
little beyond her depth, trying to seem 
advanced. 

“We have to give them a wedding 
present. I can’t help it, Fred! Whether 
one can afford to buy an extra blade for 
ones safety razor or not, one has to buy 
wedding presents. We are living in 4 
civilized age!” 
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HE longer our owners drive the 

Stephens Salient Six the greater 
grows their appreciation of its extraor- 
dinary economy and dependability. 


They measure its service in scores of 
thousands of miles. Their enthusiasm is 
reflected in the admiration owners of 


other cars so frankly express for the 


Stephens. 


The owner’s pride is the result of the car’s 


» 
AW 
ww 


abundant resources in power, beauty, 
economy and reliability. Our owners 
are never content until they have sold 
the car’s virtues to their friends. 


This unusual tribute to the automobile 
craftsmanship of the Stephens Works has 
been won and held only through the car’s 
embodiment of that conservative distinc- 
tion which gives character to all things 
of permanent value. 


Stephens Motor Works ° Freeport, Illinois 
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A The Standard for 6 or 
High Quality +7 


IT 1s AND OF DELICIOUS 
FLAVOR AND AROMA. 4 


Celebrated for more 
than 140 years. 


cS Unequalled for smoothness, | 
flavor and uniform quality. 


Positively the finest and most ” 
reliable plain chocolate for cook- 
Fe) ing and drinking on the market. om 
It is the pure product of the {% 
cocoa nib to which nothing (no 
KA, sugar or flavoring matter) has Gy 
xf been added, and from which f,, 
o nothing has been taken away. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


Dorchester. Mass. 


| little routine of duties and parties. 
| full of prunes and prisms—the kind to 
| think a girl like me had already gone to 
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The Search for the Princess 


(Continued from page 48) 


It was two days afterward that the 
doldrums refused to be staved off longer 
and overtook her. Felix privately thought, 
and not without a certain pleasure mixed 
with his compunctions, that a little jeal- 
ousy on her part had brought them to a 
head. 

On the Monday following that Sunday 
he received a letter from Louise. The 
correspondence, growing gradually more 
perfunctory, had all but dwindled out. 
This was the briefest of notes, politely 
formal. Louise wrote that she was sailing 
with her mother for Europe on Wednes- 

day; they would be in New York Tuesday 
and it would be pleasant if Felix could 
find time to call at their hotel. Her mother 
joined her in hoping they might see him 
and she was his “very sincerely.” 

That evening he passed the letter over to 
Jim. Her eyes narrowed a bit and her 
lips compressed, but she only said: 

“You're going, of course?” 

“Oh, I suppose I'll have to. They were 
awfully nice to me when I was visiting in 
Litchfield last winter—had me a lot at 
their house for dinner and things. Sup- 
pose it’s really up to me to take them to 
the theater or something.”’ 

“What’s she like, this Louise?” She 
was regarding him steadily with eyes still 
narrowed but very bright. He felt him- 
self reddening, but tried to make his voice 
offhand. 

“Oh, she’s blonde and littlk—you know 
that soft, dainty, forget-me-not type.” 

“Pretty?” 

“Oh, yes, I guess you’d call her pretty, 
in a way.” This, now, and three months 
before he had deemed her the dream girl 
of the world! 


“J thought she was.” Something in 


| Jim’s intonation made him say quickly: 


“Well, it all depends on whether you 


| admire that tvpe; for my part I prefer 


more ‘go’—more life. She doesn’t begin 


| to measure up to you—but then no other 


girl does.” 
This should have satisfied Jim surely, 
but her face had taken on a moody ex- 


| pression. 


“T can see her—Litchfield! Living her 
nice little measured-out life with its nice 
And 


the bowwows!”’ 

The bitterness in her voice pricked Felix 
horribly. He knew she was hurt, and 
that, though no fault of his, he had some- 
how contributed to that hurt. With a 
choke in his own throat, he kissed her, told 
her again there was no girl in the world to 
compare with her; he wouldn’t go see 
Louise, they’d have a little party of their 
own. 

But Jim wouldn’t have it that way. 

“Of course, you’re going, and you must 
take them to the theater, too. You don’t 
think I want to cut you off from your old 
friends, do you?” 

So Felix, that Tuesday evening, took 
Louise and her mother to the theater. 
And, despite his first reluctance, he didn’t 
have a bad time of it. True, he marveled 
at his earlier infatuation, kept mentally 
contrasting this insipidly pretty face with 


that other—so splendid, so full of life—yet, 
after that first little constraint had rubbed 
off, he enjoyed those few hours. He en- 
joyed the sense of solidarity, of gracious- 
ness of living, back of it all; playing defer- 
ential courtier to a girl and her mother, 
and chatting of that well ordered back- 
ground which was theirs and which he had 
pleasantly touched. 

Before he said good night at their hotel 
he had arranged to meet them at the dock 
next morning to see them off. Then he 
hurried down to Park Row and the office, 
for he was scheduled that night to sit the 
“long wait,” the drowsy inactive period 
which ensues just after a morning news- 
paper has gone to press and before the 
machinery tunes up anew for the next day. 

It was about one o’clock when Jim 
called him on the telephone and demanded 
that he come immediately; she couldn’t 
sleep—couldn’t endure it another minute 
alone. Remembering the carbolic, Felix 
seized his hat and, taking time only to 
catch up a book he’d been reading, rushed 
off in anxious haste. 

He was startled when he saw her—her 
eyes were feverishly bright, though swollen 
from weeping; her hands burning and 
twitching with nervousness. She couldn’t 
explain her state beyond that she just 
“got this way sometimes.” If only she 
could get to sleep! But she wanted to 
hear all the details of his evening. Yearn- 
ing compassion quickly blotted out the 
thrill of her jealousy; remorse stabbed him 
that he could have enjoyed himself while 
Jim was left alone with her preying blue 
devils. 

He bathed her face and hands, tending 
her as tenderly as a mother. He mixed 
her a drink, though he objected a little to 
that. Then he took the book from his 
pocket and began reading aloud. Jim 
said his voice soothed her—it might send 
her off to sleep. 

Felix never forgot that long, hot, quiet, 
weird night. He never later saw a copy 
of In the Bishop’s Carriage or heard the 
book mentioned without visioning that 
dreary little room disordered under the 
pale gaslight, the curtains looped up from 
the one window to admit the sultry air; 
Jim tossing restlessly on her bed with 
that outspread halo of tumbled hair, and 
himself sitting beside her in a_loose- 
jointed creaking chair, reading on and on 
and on. 

Now and then her tossing ceased, her 
limbs relaxed, and her soft breathing indi- 
cated she dozed. But almost before his 
voice had ceased its regular cadences, she 
would start up again and beg him to go 
on reading. He read until his throat 
ached, until his eyes smarted so they 
scarcely saw the printed words, until 
his body grew achingly numb from its 
cramped inaction; but he still read on and 
on, hardly conscious of the sentences he 
uttered. 

It was nearing daybreak when she 
finally relaxed into slumber deep enough 
for him to risk a pause. As he sat watch- 
ing her, the book held open, waiting for 
her first stir, fatigue overcame him, also 

A heavy knocking at the door aroused 
him; his head was hanging on his chest, 
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Are youa. 
sensitive person? 


ATURALLY, you are. 
Every person of culture 
and refinement possesses those 
finer sensibilities that mark the 
gentleman and gentlewoman. 


And particularly are such 
people sensitive about the little 
personal things that so quickly 
identify you as a desirable asso- 
ciate—sccially or in business. 

Attention to the condition of your 
breath ought to be as systematic a 
part of your daily toilet routine as the 
washing of your face and hands. Yet 
how many, many men and women 
neglect this most important item! 

The reason is a perfectly natural 
one. Halitosis (or unpleasant breath, 
as the scientific term has it) is an in- 
sidious affliction that you may have 
and still be entirely ignorant of. 

Your mirror can’t tell you. Usual- 
ly you can’t tell it yourself. And 
the subject is too delicate for your 
friends—maybe even your wife or 
husband—to care to mention to you. 
So you may unconsciously offend 
your friends and those you come in 
intimate contact with day by day. 


Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is 
usually temporary, due to some local 
condition. Again it may be chronic, 
due to some organic disorder which 
a doctor or dentist should diagnose 
and correct. 


When halitosis is temporary it may 
easily be overcome by the use of Lis- 
terine, the well-known liquid antisep- 
tic, used regularly as a gargle and 
1mouth-wash. 


Listerine possesses unusually effective 
properties as an antiseptic. It quickly 
halts food fermentation in the mouth and 
dispels the unpleasant halitosis incident 
to such a condition. 


Provide yourself with a bottle today. 
and relieve yourself of that uncomfortable 
uncertainty as to whether your breath is 
sweet, fresh and clean—Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, Saint Louis, Missouri. 


For 
_HALITOSIS 
use 
LISTERINE 


the book sprawled face downwards on the 
floor as it had fallen from his relaxed 
fingers—a shaft of sunlight lay athwart 
the window. The knock sounded again, 
and he wonderingly went to the door. 

A man stood there, a stranger, a huge, 
muscular chap. He stared at Felix a 
minute, and then asked to see Jim. 

“You can’t see her,” said Felix. ‘She 
is ill.” 

“T want to see her anyway.” 

“But I said it’s impossible.” 

The stranger started to brush by and 
Felix, not without some inner appre- 
hension as he sized up the other’s bulk, 
thrust his slight figure forward to block 
him. 

“T think you’d better clear out,” he 
said warningly. 

“T was just thinking the same thing 
about you,” the other retorted. His tone 
was not threatening, indeed it was singu- 
larly tranquil in a booming way, but some- 
thing in this very quiet matter-of-factness 
made Felix fall back a step. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. 

“That’s another question I might ask 
you—TI’m her husband.” 

Dumfounded, appalled, a thousand con- 
flicting pains simultaneously set loose in 
him, Felix just stared. The huge stranger 
shouldered past. 

“Hello, Jemima,” he said. It was 
Felix’s first knowledge that this was Jim’s 
name. 

She was sitting up in bed. Felix gazed 
at her beseechingly, as if praying her to 
denounce this impostor who claimed to be 
her husband, mutely imploring the word 
to throw him out. But Jim just sat there 
staring at the stranger; then she said: 

“T thought you were in South America.” 

“Got back last night. Too late to look 
you up—’phoned the lawyer first thing 
this morning for your address. Can’t 
say much for it,” and he looked round the 
room appraisingly. 

“Did you come to pay me compliments 
on my residence?” 

“Well, no. I have something else on 
my chest. Think I'll sit down—you for- 
got to offer me a chair.” And he let him- 
self down into the creaking piece of de- 
crepitude beside her bed. Felix was still 
standing by the door, leaning against the 
wall for support. The stranger indicated 
him with an unhurried turn of the head. 
“Tf you'll just dismiss your informal 
visitor 

“He'll stay,” Jim said brusquely. “He’s 
a very good friend—my best friend.” 

“So I judge.” 

“See here,” she flared up, “if you mean 
to insinuate——”’ 

“Oh, I’m not making any insinuations! 
I know you pretty well, Jemima—you like 
to suffer all the consequences of running 
the gamut without really running it. I 
gather the young fellow’s all right except 
that he’s a boob.” 

At this Felix started forward, but Jim 
halted him with a swift, imperious gesture. 

“Let me attend to him.” She turned 
back to her visitor. ‘Well, what do you 
want?” coldly. 

For the first time he lost his imperturb- 
ability. He shuffled his feet, cleared his 
throat. 

“Don’t you know what I want?” he 
asked. 
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“Well, I came to—” He cleared his 
throat again. “I thought maybe you'd 
come back to me.” 

“T told vou once I never wanted to see 
you again!” 

“But I'll do everything in the world to 
make you happy, Jemima.” He glanced 
again round the meanly furnished room. 
“There’s nothing money can buy I won't 
give you.” 

“So you told me three years ago,”’ she 
said drily. ‘But I found out there’s one 
thing money can’t buy—that’s the happi- 
ness you just spoke of.’’ Then her voice 
softened a shade. “I’m sorry, Tim—you 
mean to be kind, and you’re a good sport 
—but I simply can’t face it again. You're 
not my kind, and we’re both better off 
going it alone.” 

“T tried to do everything vou wanted 
me to,” he persisted doggedly. He gave 
a grim laugh. ‘“‘I even cleared out of the 
country.” 

“Yes, but you’ve come back,”’ she com- 
mented cruelly. 

Even through his torture, with those 
strange, dreadful emotions at work inside 
him like knives, Felix was aware of some- 
thing grotesque in the scene: the unbe- 
lievable docility of that hulking creature, 
pathetically spineless against the cool stabs 
of that heartless indifferent little prodigal. 

Jim proceeded: 

“I’m sorry, but what I said before I'll 
have to say once more—I wish never to see 
you again. All I ask is freedom to live 
my own way.” 

“And you'll come a cropper some day. 
That’s why I beg you——” 

“Well, if I do, it’s my affair. 
ever hear me whine.” 

“But, Jemima——’ 

“Oh, let’s stop arguing!’’ with an im- 
patient gesture. “I’ve said what I think! 
—all there’s to say! I don’t want you or 
all those things your money can buy!” 

She flung the ultimatum at him and 
herself back on her pillows. Then, at last, 
the man was stung into voicing something 
approximating a resentful comeback. 

“Well, you’ve been taking your allow- 
ance all this year and a half, haven’t you? 
Taken it and spent it. D’you think that 
fits in exactly with your high and mighty 
talk?” 

“Then I'll make it fit in!” She. jerked 
herself upright; her eyes were a brown 
blaze. “Whose proposition was it? Whe 
insisted I take the allowance—begged, 
implored? Well, if your purpose was tc 
throw it back in my face later, you'l 
never have another chance. I’d neve 
take another cent from you if you crawled 
from the Bronx to the Battery to beg mé 
to! Now go, please. I’m sick, I’m tired.” 

“Jemima, won’t you please——” 

“Are you ever going to go?” 

The big man got himself out of the 
creaking chair, fumbled for his hat, started 
for the door. In front of the dresser he 
paused to lay a card down amongst the 
litter. 

“T’m leaving my address,” he said. “If 
you ever want me you can reach me.” 

Jim made no answer. He moved 
heavily past Felix, who shrank back against 
the wall to let him pass, and out the door. 

The incredible scene was over, unred 
absurd, and Felix himself huddled there 
the background, torn by such terrible 
emotions as he had never known existed. 


No one'll 
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These emotions must have worked 
through, distortingly, to the surface, for 
Jim, when she looked at him after the 
other had gone, sat up and exclaimed in 
alarm: 

“Why, what’s the matter, Fee? 
look so queer—are you sick?” 

“Am I sick?’’ He made a sound meant 
to be a bitter laugh. Was he sick!—he 
was racked through and through with a 
sickness so hideous no words could de- 
scribe it. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked again 
anxiously. 
“Were 

man?” 

He got it out with an effort. 

“Yes—are vou angry because I never 
told you? Perhaps I should have told you, 
but at first I didn’t think it your affair— 
and then it was hard to tell, somehow. 
We were so happy. Don’t be angry be- 
cause I didn’t tell you, Fee.” 

That pleading anxiety, that humility, 
was novelin Jim. But, just then, it didn’t 
serve to assuage his hurt, to soften him 
toward her. The hurt was too vital, too 
agonizing; it went far deeper than her 
remorseful question penetrated. Her de- 
ception, just then, had nothing to do with 
it; it was the overwhelming knowledge 
that the Jim he’d set in a shrine had be- 
longed to another man. Hard to explain 
the brutal effect on him of this sudden 
knowledge; even long afterward, when he 
was rational again, he couldn’t quite ac- 
count for its unreasonable ghastliness. At 
the time, beyond the reach of reason, mad- 
dened by his pain, he wished only to pain 
her also. He never could recall just what 
he said. He flung reproaches and taunts 
at her, the cruelest he could devise, and 
then, when he was quite exhausted, with- 
out giving her a chance to speak, he 
rushed out of the room and the house. 

What he did during those succeeding 
twenty-four hours always remained a 
n'ghtmarish haze to him. One thing is 
deinite—he didn’t go to the dock to see 
Louise off; not until days later did he even 
recollect that engagement. It was all a 
blur of endless walking the streets, sitting 
for eternities on a blistering park bench, 
toss'ng on his bed through a century of 
wakeful torment. 

The second day his inner chaos began to 
resolve into a semblance of order; his 
madness gradually passed away and his 
rational processes once more began to 
function. He still suffered, but he was 
able to look at facts from a more normal 
point of view; it was no crime for a girl 
to get married; an ordinary proceeding 
after all—girls did it every day. Jim’s 
only fault was in not telling him—yet, he 
was fair to admit, this lapse hadn’t been 
the thing which had sent him off. He 
began to see that his exhibition, springing 
as it did from the torments of jealousy, was 
crudely ridiculous. He had suffered, but 
he had made a spectacle of himself. 

After he passed this phase he began 
to wonder how Jim had taken his per- 
formance. What had she done after he 
had catapulted himself from her presence? 

Then the stage of worry set in. Jim 
was already “down’’—no telling what she 
might do if she reached a further depth of 
despondency. 

The outcome of his mental reactions was 
a sort of panic which brought him, chast- 


You 


to that 


you really—married 


‘go through him with a shock. 


ened and penitent, back to Jim’s room the 
afternoon of the day following the fiasco. 
But the room was empty. The landlady 
could give him no information beyond the 
fact that her tenant had “‘paid up,” taken 
her trunk and gone away; she had left no 
address. 

During those succeeding weeks of futile 
search, every known variety of fear had 
Felix for its prey; he haunted the morgue, 
and every obscure printed account of a 
suicide had for him a certain hideous 
fascination. 

It was in the course of this period that 
he wrote, in one feverish sitting, the story 
of “The Girl Called Jim,” that impas- 
sioned study of a girl who was “made for 
tragedy.” 

Then, one day, he found a note from her 
in his box in the newspaper postoffice. It 
contained the brief statement that she had 
gone back to her husband. 

Two or three years later he heard from 
her again. It was over the telephone, 
amidst the hurly-burly of the office, that 
the unforgetable voice, like the flat sweet- 
ness of a mellow old piano, sounded, to 
She told 
him she had been divorced from her 
husband; she was in town for a few days, 
and would love to see him again. 

But Felix, despite that first tingling 
shock, made excuses. You see he was 
going to be married the very next week. 
The long despair which had once seemed 
the slow death of love for all time had 
gradually passed, the deep wound had 
gradually healed. This is a lesson of life 
the human heart is forever learning: that 
it rarely gets too mangled to recover. As 
spring buds burgeon from the barren 
winter tree, so from this arid and scarred 
emotional waste in time may issue another 
soft flowering. 

So Felix was now engaged to pretty, 
gentle, fair-haired Louise; not important 
here to detail that second encounter, the 
explanations and adjustments and _ the 
fresh springing up of feelings once blasted 
in the bud. Enough to state that he was 
Louise’s betrothed, and that he deemed it 
wisest to make excuses to the voice on the 
telephone. 

In the years which followed he pros- 
pered, accumulated possessions and weight 
and placidity. A successful life, a busy, 
well ordered, contented life, the full years 
layering over the impetuosities and the 
joys and the aches of youth till they were 
as pale. remembered dreams. 

Even Jim, in time, became as a dream. 
More and more rarely would memory stir 
in him and would he feel that compas- 
sionate tug at his heart as he wondered 
what had been her story’s end. The 
answer, save in sad surmise, he had long 
ago given over expecting ever to know. 
Then, after twenty years, it was revealed 
to him; and with a twist of anticlimactic 
grotesquerie such as fate loves to spring 
on mortals now and then when they are 
old and wise enough to appreciate the 
grim humor of her jokes. 

One October afternoon, on a tiresome 
but imperative business trip to Brooklyn, 
La Force had encountered Jim. 

He was walking along one of those quiet, 
eminently respectable residence streets in 
which Manhattan’s sister city abounds, 
half amused and half impatient at finding 
himself lost in Brooklyn, when he chanced 
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to pass a woman accompanied by three 
small boys. La Force, observing her only 
in the cursory way one notes a stranger 
one meets on the street, passed on; but, 
a step or so beyond, something impelled 
him to turn his head. The woman, 
too, was looking back. She was a quietly 
dressed matron, sedate in appearance. 
He had a sense of something familiar 
about her, but couldn’t place her. He 
had turned again to proceed on his way 
when suddenly an unforgetable voice 
called out: 

“Why, Fee!” 

Yes, the sedate looking matron was Jim. 
And there, in that almost solidly respect- 
able street, with the three youngster; 
listening in the background, they paused 
for a queer, elliptical little conversation. 
There was no reminiscing, no probing 
questions and answers. All this was kept 
under a slightly strained but politely con- 
ventional veneer. How strange it was to 
run into each other like this! Each said 
the other was looking well. She con- 
gratulated him on his great success—reac| 
all his books, she said. She herself lived 
in Brooklyn, had lived there many years— 
her home was but two blocks distant. Her 
husband was a minister; she had been 
married twelve years—these were ker 
three boys. Al! this without a flicker. 
The minister’s daughter, once so rebel- 
lious and wayward, had, so to speak, 
traversed a circle; only the minister’s wife 
showed no trace either of rebellion or way- 
wardness. 

Manifest, now, that she was “‘settled” 
enough! 


It all seemed grotesquely unreal, that 
slightly strained, conventional little chat 
with the matronly minister’s wife under 
these three youngsters’ curious gaze, while 
revivified memories buzzed in La Force’s 
head and while all those shadowy haunting 
fears in the background of his mind 
slithered into nothingness. 

Yes, there was something absurd in the 
-anticlimax of this dénouement. And likely, 
that was why, after his return home, when 
he turned the pages of that tale written 
long ago, the author smiled though it was 
a tragic tale he scanned. 


It was a smile composed of many ele- 
ments; not relief and gratitude primarily 
were reflected in that odd twist of the 
lips. Queer. Of course he was relieved, 
and inexpressibly, to find that a girl once 
so dear, of such self-endangering charm, 
had never come to the end he had feared; 
and yet . . . It affects us strangely when 
a dream out of our vivid youth, even 
though the dream eventually assumed 
nightmarish portents, subsides at length 
into a reality which is almost absurd in its 
colorless commonplaceness. 

And then there was himself. That smile 
focused on the Brooklyn matron must also 
take in himself. It was indeed a deepened 
counterpart of the smile he always gave 
when people talked to him of his youthful 
work. 

Ah well, he and the Brooklyn lady were 
young no longer. But strange, strange 
how they had been young once! 

La Force’s lips still wore an enigmatic 
expression when, obeving his wife’s behest 
to hurry and dress for their social evening, 
he unobtrusively slipped the book he 
held back in its place on the shelf. 
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almost wholly free from repair give vivid in metal sleeves which slide noiselessly on 
emphasis to this owner verdict: That the a film of oil, A big, round combustion 
Willys-Knight provides luxurious riding | chamberwith center-fire spark where every } 
comfort with economy of service year drop of gas is turned into power for your : 


after year. use. The little carbon that forms helps to 


Itis the Willys-Knight Sleeve-Valve Motor 


which provides this tremendous mileage. The stalwart chassis matches the age- 
Study the design. No tappets; no valve- resisting motor. The coachwork completes 
heads to check the in-rush and exhaust of —_ thecar’s perfections. Thus luxurious travel 
gas; no clicking springs to weaken; no becomes a continuous economy with the 
cams to hammer and wear out. Willys-Knight. 


WILLYS’“OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO: CANADIAN FACTORY, WILLYS-OVERLAND, LTD., WEST TORONTO, CANADA 
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More fun than work getting up a 
little supper on an Armstrong 
It’s so much more 
sociable, too, cooking it right in 
where the rest of the folks are. 


Three dishes for four 
all cooking at once! 


HEN you see how it works 

you will agree that the 
Armstrong Table Stove is a won- 
der! Think of being able to cook 
three things at once—boil, steam, 
broil, toast or fry; enough of each 
to serve four people! 


It’s easy to prepare delicious 
breakfasts and luncheons right at 
the table; no running back and 
forth from the kitchen, and every- 
thing is served piping hot! 

The Armstrong Table Stove is 
economical, too, for it uses no more 
current than an ordinary electric 
toaster. Waffles and toast are 
browned on both sides at once. 
The patented design concentrates 
all the heat from the two heat 
units on the utensils. The new 
model with white enamel heat 
chamber does not discolor from 
the heat and is easily cleaned. 
Aluminum utensils—toaster, deep 
boiling pan, griddle, four egg cups 
and rack—come with the stove. 
The heat is easily regulated by the 
tilting plug which never sticks. 


The Armstrong Table Stove 
costs only $12.50; the aluminum 
waffle iron, which does not need to 
be greased, is $4.00 extra. Examine 
one of these wonderful stoves at 
your electrical or hardware dealer. 
Write for booklet K. 
Tel-U-Where 


Information Bureaus 
will direct you to our 
dealers and supply 
booklet 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. COMPANY 


Formerly The Standard St ing C 
212 Seventh Avenue Huntington, W.Va 


ARMSTRONG. 
TABLE STOVE 
Cooks 3 things at once 
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The Breath of Scandal 


(Continued from page 68) 


grayness. He felt his chin and, in the 
bathroom, he set to shaving. 

“What did she ask about me?” he 
thought. “Did she ask?” He had not 
been able to bring himself to inquire that 
of Whittaker. Then he thought: “If she 
asked, what did he tell of me? If she 
asked me about myself, what could I 


say?” His anger at Whittaker rose 
hotter. “Fool; fool; the fool!” Then he 
thought about Marjorie on Clearedge 


Street, “She went there to watch me.” 
And with a rise of defiance for her, his 
fears again were less and he returned to 
fury at Whittaker and at his own helpless- 
ness before him, at his own helplessness 
now to go to his daughter. 

“Ask the police for the address of the 
poison case!” he rehearsed the contempt 
of Billy’s reply. Hale had no idea of 
inquiring anything of the police; now he 
could trace Marjorie otherwise; but for 
what result to her or to him? What when 
he found her? For it was certain that 
Billy had done everything in his power to 
take Marjorie away from that place and 
the companions to whom she clung. 

Probably she would like her father to 
come and beg her to go, Hale thought; and 
he recalled, with a wince, her “Don’t 
touch me, father.” Well, what might she 
have for him now? 

He shaved himself unsatisfactorily but 
he finished with it and came back into the 


bedroom and had to start gathering up 


his clothes. 

“The man, who also passed himself as 
her husband, picked up somebody else.”’ 
That bit sharper than Whittaker guessed; 
or did Billy guess? Probably not; almost 
surely not. What Whittaker meant was 
that a man had passed as that girl’s 
husband as Hale had passed as Sybil 
Russell’s. But there was more to guess 
and Hale was feeling the drag of it; Sybil 
Russell was trying to make herself more 
to him than she could be. 

She was not asking him to make her his 
wife, in a legal, recognized way; always— 
or at least ever since he met her—she had 
spoken fine scorn for the bonds by law; 
and she was too clever, if she was not too 
consistent, to ask those bonds now. But 
she was forever endeavoring to make her- 
self his companion more constantly, more 
completely to fill the place of his wife. 

And there was something about it which 


offended Hale, unreasonably; he didn’t . 


try to think it out; it was enough that 
sometimes a thing she said or did—an 
assumption of equality with his wife, or 
with his daughter—set his teeth on edge. 
She never once criticized either of them; 
oh, she was not stupid; she simply assumed 
to love him too much! And though they 
avoided meeting on Clearedge Street, yet 
to be with her anywhere became too much 
like being again in that flat where the 
man who had been her husband threat- 
ened him and shot him and where his 
daughter, with her friends, had come and 
found him. 

So, sometimes, he did not want to seek 
Sybil Russell or even think about her at 
all; and when his thoughts, thus driven 
from her, found lodging, they rested—he 
became increasingly aware—with a woman 
whom only recently he had met, a woman 


who set his pulses throbbing fuller, alluring 
him, daring him; she had not a previous 
husband to make trouble and she was no 
one whom his daughter ever had seen. 

Yet when Charles Hale found his 
thoughts dwelling with her, he caught up 
sharp, for he realized this meant he was 
desiring, not love of a mate, but woman; 
and he swore to himself he would not let 
himself go on that road. No; to tum 
from his wife to the truer love—or what 
he could at least call the truer love of 
Sybil Russell—that was one thing; but 
to become a common follower of women 
was another. Yet, as matters lay, it was 
this or Sybil Russell for him now; and in 
either case, no home; no honor for him 
where he rested, no clasp and kiss of his 
child and her voice full of love for him, 
and admiration: “Father, you’re so fine! 
I love you so!” 

That which echoed in his ear was what 
Marjorie had cried to him as he left his 
home that night—the last night it was 
anything like a home for him. And for 
it all, he had exchanged—he would not let 
himself reckon. The scar on his body, 
bare for an instant as he dressed, showed 
where Russell’s bullet had gone through 
and Grantham’s knife had entered after- 
wards; he covered it up as quickly as 
possible. 

Marjorie that morning telephoned to 
Billy’s apartment at an hour when Billy 
would probably be gone and Dora would 
have come in to clean. 

“Y’m Miss Hale,” Marjorie explained 
to Dora. “Mr. Whittaker tells me Mr. 
Mowbry left with you an address for for- 
warding his mail.” 

“Oh, Miss Hale!” exclaimed Dora. 
“He’s gone to Ontario Street,” and she 
gave a house number. “No; no telephone 
there; or at least he didn’t tell me.” 

Instead of gathering up the little case 
containing what Billy called her “‘tray of 
trash” and traveling, in businesslike way, 
to her exclusive territory, Marjorie went, 
empty handed, to Ontario Street, finding 
the number which Dora had given her in 
a block of old, dingy mansions which had 
been comfortable city homes in the decade 
following the great fire but now were run- 
down remainders between stores and 
warehouses. 

Gregg could have chosen the place for 
its cheapness only, Marjorie thought, as 
she gazed up at the grimy, gray glass door, 
the dirty transom, the paint-peeled, rusty 
iron rail at the side of the blackened stone 
steps. The high, narrow, old-fashioned 
windows were open and gray, and streaked 
lace curtains wafted in and out. 

When Marjorie rang, a sallow, black- 
haired, lethargic undefinable—perheps a 
half-blood Chinese, perhaps a Philippino— 
opened the door and in carefully articu- 
lated syllables said: ‘‘Mis-ter Mow-bry 
maybe is in; maybe out. I will as-cer- 
tain.” And he did so by retreating to the 
bottom of the narrow well made by the 
winding of the stairs and articulating, in 
a volume of voice evidently calculated to 
reach the top floor, “Mis-ter Mow-bry! 
For Mis-ter Mow-bry, a young lad-y at 
the door.” 

No one replied; at least Gregg did not 
renly, though several doors opened and 
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Makers of U. S. 
Tires have never built 
“price” products. 


They build sure 
values—they know a 
dollar’s worth—they 
put it into a tire 
before any one is 
asked to buy it. 


Don’t buy the 
$10.90 “USCO” be- 


TREAD 


the Man Who Needs 
Tire Right Away 


cause of its low price-mark. 


Buy the U.S. standard name 
—the U.S. clean selling policies 


HIS one thing to consider 
when you buy a 30 x 3% 
S. Tread — 


—the U.S. reputation 
for constructive deal- 
ings with car-owners. 
The $10.90“USCO” 
is the greatest 
money’s worth in 
America today. 


Not by reason of 
what you pay for it 
—but in its final serv- 
ice-payment to you. 
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United States Rubber Company 
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SeaCaptainsays 
about Liquid Granite 


“There she is mate—clean, 
tight, and tidy as the decks 
You can rattle 
your tackle on that. And if 
a bit of sea slaps over the 
rail, mop it up, and no 
harm done.” 

Liquid Granite makes 
a floor clean, water- 
proof, durable, resist- 
ing the buffeting of 
use, standing up under 
occasional hard 
knocks and persistent 
daily wear. 


Developed through 
years of experimenta- 
tion in search of a floor 
finish at once beauti- 
ful, easy to apply, and 
simple to care for, 
Liquid Granite gives 
a smooth velvety sur- 
face that brings out 
the natural grain of 
the wood and retains - 
its beauty under 
the hardest wear. jf 


Protect your floors 
with Liquid Granite. 


Manufactured by 
the makers of 
Luxeberry Enamel 


The Finish Immaculate 


RRY BROTHERS 


HES 
ENAMELS STAINS 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


B® 


LiquidGranite 
FLOOR VARNISH 


Marjorie, watching the undefinable gaze 
upward, received the distinct impression 
that persons above were gazing downward. 
She persuaded the undefinable to climb to 
Mr. Mowbry’s room and when he returned 
with a negative report, she tempered her 
disappointment with a certain sense of 
relief at not having to imagine Gregg at 
this moment a tenant of a room here. 

“Here at 9:30. Dear Gregg: Billy found 
me last night. I think I’m glad,” she 
penciled on’ a sheet of paper she had 
brought. “How soon can I see you? I 
want to, terribly.” 

And she wrote her Clearedge Street 
address, signed ‘“‘Marjorie,” put it in an 
envelope which she sealed and thrust in 
a conspicuous place in a wire rack on the 
wall beside the stairs. 

It was not in the position in which she 
left it when Gregg returned about half-past 
five; nevertheless it was the first thing he 
saw on the rack, Marjorie’s writing! 

He seized the envelope and swung about, 
making sure he was alone, and he tore it 
open. 

“She’s back,” he had thought, in his 


-first startle at seeing his name in her 


writing. Back from—from what, he did 
not know; but she was back! Now, 
holding her words before him, he realized 
she wasn’t back; it was only that Bill had 
found her last night; and so she was “here” 
this morning at nine-thirty because, hav- 
ing been found by Bill, she now wanted 
him. 

“She’s not back,” he said to himself, 
almost aloud; yet “Here at 9:30.’’ Some- 
thing about that—about her starting with 
that and putting it in that way, “here” 
—was good. She’d come here herself; 
and he thought where he had been at 
nine-thirty and how uselessly. He stepped 
into the old, faded front parlor to look 
at the ticking marble clock, for Gregg did 
not have a watch these days. Now it was 
twenty-five minutes to six; and it must 
be almost another hour, at best, before he 
could reach her; for Gregg, who had no 
watch, neither had his partly paid for car; 
nor even taxi fare. ‘Street cars have got 
to do,” he calculated with himself, and 
their slowness seemed already to seize and 
cramp him. 

In his room he was slow with his clumsy 
appurtenances of toilet, his heavy bowl 
and crock of cool water and his single 
stringy towel. He took time to descend 
to the kitchen for hot water; and though 
he had shaved that morning, he shaved 
carefully again, polished his shoes and 
brushed his clothes and at last set off to 
her. 

Marjorie then and during the succeeding 
hour before he reached her was not at 
Jen Cordeen’s but on the beach of the 
lake; for of course she had no idea when 
Gregg might get her note or when he might 
come; and she needed the lake this evening. 

It is in reality a sea, that body of water 
upon which lies Chicago; and the city 
is situated, not up an estuary or behind a 
harbor or on a bay; no, the city faces right 
out to sea. You gaze from the streets 
over water limitless to the east, limitless 
around the circle till, north, your eye 
catches the shore; limitless, likewise, 
stretches the sea to the south. Great 
ships steam upon it; lighthouses point to 
the sky; storms blow and the waves wash 
and break and boom oceanlike, on the 
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shore, and the wind comes down from 
over water—vast, elemental water—water, 
nothing else. Or the wind is gone; not 
even a breeze; calm; but a hundred miles 
away over the water may be wind, and so 
the surface before you moves of itself, it 
seems, in rounded, silent swells, slipping 
toward the shore till they whiten in tiny, 
rustling breakers on the edge of the sand 
and run up to your feet and flow back and 
run at you again. 

So it was this evening while Marjorie 
sat on the sand, the tiny waves rustling 
below her feet, the silent limitlessness of 
the horizon leading her away and away. 

The daylight was going when at last 
Gregg appeared. She had not admitted 
to herself until she caught sight of him 
how much she had feared that his move 
to the boarding house on Ontario Street 
must make deteriorating changes in him; 
but here he was, in bearing, in dress, in 
manner, just as he used to be! She was 
on her feet and he saw her. 

“Hello, Marjorie!” And he took off 
his straw hat as he came tc “er just as if 
he had seen her yesterday and every day 
before; just as if they were used to meeting 
here. No; not just like that; she knew 
it and he knew she did; it was just his way 
a admitting, by denying, how much he 
felt. 

“Gregg, hello!” she said and stepped to 
him quickly. Her hand went into his with 
an impatient impulse which she did not 
try to check. 

“Have trouble getting here, Gregg?” 

“No,” he replied slowly. ‘Not after I 
got your note. I found your place easily 
enough and succeeded in convincing your 
hard-boiled friend I was the party of first 
address, though I wouldn’t exactly classify 
her as cursed with a foolishly trustful 
disposition.” . 

Marjorie laughed and explained proudly: 
“That was Clara Seeley, my roommate. 
You see, after last night, Billy came again 
this morning and was waiting when I got 
home; I didn’t go to work today. When 


’ Clara was back from work, I thought I’d 


come down here for some quiet and I told 
her, if you came, to send you.” 

They had dropped hands and they stood 
frankly looking each other over. 

“When did you happen on your natural 
protector?” 

“Oh, I’ve had her from the first; we’ve 
been together all the time.” 

“Both of you’ve been in luck,” Gregg 
said and tossed his hat a little away from 
them on the sand. “What was that work 
you didn’t go to today? What—d’you 
want to tell me, Marjorie, about you— 
what you’ve been at and what——” 

“T want to tell you everything.” That 
was it, she realized with herself at this 
moment; and she sat down on the sand, 
clasping his hand again and drawing him 
down beside her. “But first I want to 
know what’s been happening with you, 
Gregg.” 

“Well, I’m soon through; probably 
Bill’s told you most about me, anyway. 
I got fired because I wasn’t producing; 
consequently, I had to cut expenses and 
moved to the quarters you’ve seen.” 

“You’ve got another position yet, 
Gregg?” 

“No; nor a job yet, either.” 

Not a word of his quarrel with Billy; 
and of course not a word of the start of 
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Advanced Design Of 


ie is something novel to have a car whose 
smart beauty and power make it a present 
delight, but which is also an investment for the 
future. The new Chandler Six is such a car. 


The body, designed on original lines of low, 
lengthy grace, and embodying every luxury and 
refinement of appointment which the most 
artistic taste could suggest, will be smart three 
years from now. 


Into the chassis has gone the rich experience 
of eight years, supplemented by a knowledge 
gained from the performance of 100,000 
Chandlers in actual use. The result is a chassis 
that is powerful, rugged and marked by built-in 
durability. 

Despite its beauty and mechanical supremacy, 
this Chandler is the lowest priced car in its 
class, horsepower and wheelbase considered. 


Already thousands of buyers have found in this latest and greatest 
Chandler Six the style and beauty, the luxury and comfort, and the 
mechanical mastery, which until now seemed beyond their reach. 


TOURING $ F.O.B. 
CAR CLEVELAND 


The Price That Scraps Previous Motor Car Values 
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The Dance of the 
Perfumes 


N_ Shiraz, City of Roses and 
Nightingales — at Dilkhusha, 
Garden of Heart’s Delight, 
where lavish tints and vivid scents 
disport upon the pensive air—in 
that ancient flower-broidered land 
of the Lion and the Sun has Vantine 
culled anew for Win-Sum Flowers. 


To meet the all-prevailing vogue of 
fragrances that declare the heart, 
soul and profound in-being of the 
Orient, Vantine now responds 
with Win-Sum Flowers Essences 
and Toilet Waters. In each of the 
six distinct effects is a new and 
definitely more authentic Oriental 
note. Hintings of the unfathomed 
East enfold the woman wearing 
Win-Sum Flowers. 


Combination 
Including Atomizer 


$1-75 


Four-oz. bottle of Win-Sum Flowers 
Toilet Water, with Atomizer fancifully 
designed with Buddha in relief, in six 
novelty Oriental scents: Pagoda Rose, 
Violet of Siam, Nile Lily, Heliotrope, 
White Lilac and Orchide. 


If your dealer cannot supply you send 
us his name, your choice of 


$1.75 


odor and 


At Stores and Departmenis 
where toilet goods are sold 
your personality will find 
us echo and true selfness 
somewhere in the grand 
scale of Vantine’s per- 
fumes; toilet waters, in- 
censes and boudoir req- 
wisiles. 
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The Buddha of Perfumes 


64 Hunters Point Avenue, L. I. City 
New York 


his difficulty at his office when he was 
absent without leave for almost a week 
because of her, and returned without 
offering explanation. Not an accent of 
regret for himself at having to inhabit the 
quarters she had seen; and, upon him, not 
a sign of any difference to him. 

“Now,” he said, “your turn.” 

She wanted to know more of him; oh, 
she needed to know so much more! But 
she did not want him to tell her those 
things; and she realized he never would; 
and so, more simply than she could have 
imagined, she started to tell him about 
herself. 

She told about Mr. Dantwill and Jen 
Cordeen and Clara and Jake Saltro and 
Sam Troufrie and Mr. Bostrock and some 
of her customers; of Sennen’s and the 
strange, new, but now familiar other places; 
and, of course, about Felix Rinderfeld and 
Wells’s Outline and finally Billy’s coming. 
And it was a wonderful satisfaction—a 
wonderful relief—to go over it all with 


| Gregg just as it came to her, to be able to 


say anything just as it struck her—without 
having to think how he would take it 
differently—and without fear—absolutely 
without fear of him. 

“T think,” she said impulsively to him 
once when she was feeling this, “‘vou’re the 
best sort of friend in the world, Gregg.” 

“Pretty dark, now,” he replied; for it 
was in some sense a reply—at least a 
commentary on her praise of him. 

“What do you mean?” she asked, ob- 
viously not questioning the fact that night 
had come. 

“Oh, vou’re not getting a view of me!” 

What had she been saving just before, 
she wondered. She remembered that she 
had been speaking about Mr. Rinderfeld. 

“Had supper, Marjorie?” Gregg in- 
quired. 

“No.” 

“Let’s have some.”” He pushed himself 
up and recovered his hat. 

“Where shall we? Can’t we have it 
here? You and I go up to a delicatessen 
and get something and bring it back here. 
Or—” Marjorie seized her plan as she 
spoke—“T’ve the key of a boathouse just 
up here where Sam Troufrie has a canoe. 
Clara keeps it—the key, I mean. She 
gave it to me tonight.” 

“Fine! Then you stay here and I'll go 
up and get some things.” 

“Why shouldn’t we go together?” 

‘Gregg hesitated, half hidden in the dark. 
“Bill,” he said unconvincingly. ‘‘He’s 
probably about looking for.you now. I 
don’t want to give you back yet.” 

She laughed. “But even Billy couldn't 
watch every delicatessen.” Then she 
remembered the rooming house to which 
Gregg had moved and she caught his 
forearm. 

“Gregg, I’m going fifty-fifty—with you 
on our supper.” 

“Oh, no you’re not!” 

“You told me yourself that’s what a 
girl ought to do.” 

“Not you with me!” 

“Why not?” Then she demanded of 
him frankly, “Gregg, how much money 
have you with you?” 

He moved slightly, withdrawing his arm 
from her clasp. 
to her first, defensively, and then he gave 
in honestly. “One dollar; one dime; and 
one cent.” 


“Three ones,” he replied’ 
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“I've three dollars with me, Gregg. 
Not all earned!” she put in quickly to 
avoid a seeming of boasting. “It’s mostly 
from some money I’d had of my own before 
I left Evanston. Let’s pool, Gregg: 
please! And let’s go together! If you 
don’t let me, I can’t stay; I'll go right back 
now before I let you——” 

He grasped her arm and held her quietly 
but with an intentness which weakened 
and overcame her as never had all the 
violence of Billy. “You'll not go back 
now, Marjorie,” he said. 

“No; but—we'll do this together, Gregg, 
or I'll not eat a bite. Not one; I'll not 
have you—living where you. are, Gregg, 
and going without, yourself, and all be- 
cause of me anyway. Oh, Gregg, you'll 
not spoil this; we'll go up together and 
buy things together—let’s buy the bread 
and the butter and the filling and make our 
own sandwiches out in the canoe and— 
you'll not spoil it, will you?” 

“No,” said Gregg, and let her go. “I'll 
not spoil it.” 

So they went up from the beach together 
to the brightness of Clarendon Avenue and 
made their purchases and with them 
returned to the shore, where in the dark- 
ness they found Sam Troufrie’s boathouse 
and Gregg carried out the canoe. 

She took her place in the bow, facing 
him as he sent the canoe swiftly from shore 
with steady, almost splashless strokes of 
the paddle. When they were perhaps a 
hundred yards out, she said: ‘Shall we 
drift now?” 

He gave a last, extra vigorous stroke 
and put the paddle athwart and after the 
impetus was gone, they floated, hardly 
drifting, barely turning, there was so little 
breeze; and the stars twinkled in the dark 
water beside them. There was no moon 
that night, just a clear, starry sky as 
there had been on the night that they had 
walked along the water’s edge north up 
there where was Evanston and North- 
western University. Marjorie thought of 
that night and she was sure that Gregg 
must; but neither of them mentioned it yet. 

Neither spoke at all; they rested, listen- 
ing to the Jand sounds coming over the 
water—motor horns now and then, the 
rush of cars on Clarendon Avenue; with 
surprising distinctness, occasionally, the 
cries of bathers under the lights to the 
south and the splash of diving. Someone 
else on the water was playing. 

“Violin,” guessed Gregg. 

“No,” Marjorie whispered, so as to miss 
none of a marvelously sweet, stirring, 
plaintive strain. “Tt’sa flute! And I know 
that and love it!’’ And both listened till 
the music ceased. 

“That was made for now,” Gregg said. 

“Ves; it’s the Meditation from Thais!” 

People nearer shore clapped; and the 
musician played his pipe again. 

It took her back, that Meditation, to her 
Evanston days when, with her father and 
mother she went each Tuesday night in 
winter to hear opera. 

The people near shore tr’ed to win an- 
other encore but the flute stayed silent 
and only dance jazz music came. 

Marjorie cut the loaf with the knife from 
the lunch box Sam kept in the canoe, 
Gregg opened their can of potted ham and 
she spread the sandwiches. She had 
stuffed eggs and strawberries, which they 
ate from the stems, and he had iced 
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NATIONAL MAZDA 


There is the same need for care in 
the selection of automobile lamps 
that there is in the selection of tires 
or any other motor car necessity. 
It pays to remember: 


1—That accuracy—far more diffi- 
cult to obtain in working with 
glass than in working with 
metals—is necessary to secure 
proper headlight focus and to 
eliminate glare. 

2—That years of research work 
have been required to perfect 
the machinesand processes used 
in the manufacture ofaccurate, 
dependable MAzDA automobile 
lamps. 

3—T hat the majority of well known 
cars have National MazpDA auto- 
mobile lamps as standard orig- 
inal equipment. 


No car owner can escape the logic of 
these facts. You must conclude first, 
that accuracy is important, since 


Remember these Facts When 
‘You “Buy Quto Lamps 


the most accurate lamps are the 
ones most universally used, and 
second, that the research work is 
necessary, since the desired quali- 
ties could not have been obtained 
without it. 


Only Mazpa lamps have the bene- 
fit of the research facilities that 
brought them to their present per- 
fection. Only National Mazpa 
lamps have the name “National 
Mazpa” on the base. Be sure, there- 
fore, when next you buy an auto- 
mobile lamp that it has on its base 
the words, ‘National Mazpa’”’ and 
the correct Mazpa Lamp Number. 
National Lamp Works of General 
Electric Company, 339 Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Each of these labels represents a Sales Division equipped to give 
a complete lighting service. 


Pocket of your 
ig 


Mazpa Lamps; Nos, 1129, 1130,. .52 cents each 
Mazpa Lamps; Nos. 61, 62,63, 64, 28 cents each 
Mazpa Lames; Nos, 1141, 1142, ...55 cents each 
Mazpa Lamrs; Nos. 67,68, ..... 30 cents each 
Mazpa Ramp; No. 1158,......... 60 cents each 


How to Get the Right 
Lamps for Your Car 


Each Mazpa Lamp for automotive service has a 
Mazpa Lamp NuMBER stamped on the base. Look not 
only for the name NATIONAL MazpA on the base of the 
automobile lamps you buy but make sure the Mazpa 
Lamp Number is the proper one for the particular 
socket on your car where you intend to use the lamp. 


MAZDA 
Lamp Numbers 
a aie 
Car Year g|3 
5 
3 
0} 64 | 63 | 63 
9] 63 | 63 | 63 
Allen. . "21, '22 9] 63 | 63 | 64, 
Apperson 9} 63 | 6 63 
riscoe 9} .. | 63 | 64 
63 | 63 | 63 
Cadillac. 63 | 6 61 
Chalmers... All 63 | 6. 63 
Chandler. ....] All 63 | 6. 63. 
19 63 | 6 64 
"20 «» | 63 | 64 
"21, °22 on 63 
*19, °20, 63 
22 63 | 6 63 
‘20 63 | 6. es 
Cole. . *19, °21, '22 63 | 6. 64 
Cunningham . "18, "19; ‘21 4 
suaningham "21 | 62 | 62 
"22 64 | 62 |,62 
4 67 
9} 63 | 6. 63 
91 63 | 63 | 64 
9} .. | 03 | 64 
7-12) 9} .. | 6. 63 
9} 63 | 6 
9} 63 | 63 | 63 
9} 63 | 6. 63 
63 | 61} 
°22 "18, 19 63 | 63 | 63 
coils) 
ut coils) *21)1158] . 63 
58] .. | 63 
4 
Frank Pree | at 29} 63 | 63 | 63 
°19, 30} 64 | 64 | 64 
20 63 
"22 63 | 03 | 63 
"18," 63 | 63 | 63 
.. | 63 | 63 
.. | 64 | 64 
LaFayette. 
Lexington. 63 
Lexington. 63. | 63 | 63 
63 61} 6 
64 | 64 | 64 
63 | 63 | 63 
18, ag 
'20'(12 volt) 41) 67 | 6 6 
| 63 | 64 
O35 | 63 
64*°| 03 | 64 
64° | 63 | 64 
63 | 63 | 64 
63 -| 63 | 64 
63 | 63 
63 | 63 | 63 
9] 63 | 63 | 64 
63 | 6: 
kland 63 83 6: 
hers 6 6 
“LA 
Peerless A 63 | 63 | 63 
Premier 
Premier 631] 63 | 64 
Premier 7 63 | 63 | 63 
Reo.. a +» | 62 | 62 
Reo.. a .. | 63 | 63 
8/8 
Saxon 18. 6 
Saxon 
Scrippe- Booth. 20 63 | 63 | 63 
Scripps-Booth.| | 63 | 64 
Stearns-Knight| °18,°19, ‘20 67 | 67, 
Stearns-Knight| ‘21 All 6 
Stearns-Knight| °2 67 | 67 | 67 
Studebaker....] All , 63 | 63 | 63 
"18, ‘19, ‘20 63 | 63 | 63 
*21, °22 63 | 6: 
*18, °19 19} 63.] 6 
'22 63 | 6. $3 
°19, ‘20 6 6 
‘es °22° 1 63 | 63 | 64 
tt Sedan] "21 | 62 
Willys-Knight. °20 Same as | Over|land 
illye- Knight. °21,.°22 1129] 63 | 61 | 61 
M inton.. All 1129] 63 | 63 | 63 


*64 on closed 1922 models.  **64 on closed cars only. 
163 auxiliary head—64 side. 
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CATHERINE CALVERT 


—and its Beauty 
is Everlasting 


One forgéts that there is a 
difference in price when 
comparing a HOPE Sapphire 
with the mined gem—for there 
is no other difference—and the 
HOPE Sapphire is often more 
exquisite than its natural twin. 
Sec Heller HOPE Sapphires at vour dlr in 
gold and platinam mountings of every descrip- 
tion. The Hope Guarantee Tag attached to the 
setting identities the Genuine Heller Hope Stones. 
“Precious Stones,” an illustrated brochure, with 


an introduction by* Garrett P. Serviss eminent 
scientist, sent Free on request to Dept. C2. 


L. HELLER & SON, Inc. 
358 Fifth Ave., New York 
Paris, 40 Rue Laffitte 


This Picture FREE 
to any art lover who sends for our new 1922 catalogue of 

———— - rep-oductions of Harrison Fisher, Jessie 
Willcox Smith, Maxfield Parish ana 
many others. B-ight original colors, 
11x14 inches, ready for framing. 


Send for New Catalogue 
Fille little pictures page iver pace 
‘onmo- 
any you may want to 
order to frame home clul schools. Send 
catalogue together with a big colored pi int of 
own i in this adv. If, afterse eing 
the catalogue, you order as much as $1.00 
worth of prints, we will credit this 16 < nenta as 
: part payment on your order. This offer good 
j a ‘white supply of cataloges lasts better 


THE COSMOPOLITAN PRINT DEPARTMENT 


119 West 40th Street New York, N. 


2. Be Popular! 


Learn to Dance Well! 
Don't envy good dancers! By my 
remarkable new easy picture method, 

yone can learn the newest dances in a 
few hours at home. You need no music 
or partner. Morethan 60,000 have 
learned to dance by mail. | I teach you 
Fox Trot, Waltz, One Step, Conversation 
Walk and other new dances. 

To prove I can make you an accom- 
plished dancer easily and ickly, 
will send zo" in plain cover, one 
lesson FRE No obligation. For 
mailing, send 10c. Will you write 
me today? 


Arthur Murray. Studio 171, 290 B’way, N. ¥. 


gingerale, which they drank from the 
bottles through straws. ‘A regular, old- 
fashioned picnic,”’ Marjorie called it; and 
they handed things to each other, cleared 
up and put away scraps together and then, 
sometimes paddling, sometimes drifting, 
they talked or were silent just as they 
liked; and when either spoke it was with 
no feeling of necessity to connect what was 
in ones head now with the last subject. 

“What do you know about father now?” 
she asked at one of these times. It was 
her first direct question about him. 

“He’s certainly keeping Tri-State hum- 
ming.” 

“But he?” 

Gregg took refuge in his privilege of 
silence. 

“He’s secing Mrs. Russell, Billy is sure,” 
Marjorie went on quietly. ‘‘Do you think 
Billy’s right?” 

“Yes, Marjorie.” 

It caused her no start nor any agitation 
at all, Gregg noticed. 

After a while she said, “I told Billy this 
morning that I will never marry him; it’s 
true, I never will.” 

Gregg drew up his paddle at that; they 
had been moving slowly. Drip, drip it 
went, over the side. 

“He'll never marry anyone else, Mar- 
jorie,” he said, his voice as dead level as 
he could manage. 

“T got afraid today about Billy.” 

“He’s never hurt you.” 

“But he might do anything to himself or 
to anyone he imagined might hurt me; 
and Billy’s not a slow one to imagine.” 
Suddenly she shivered so viclently that 
Gregg felt it. “I’m his, you see; he’s ab- 
solutely sure, if I want to do anything else 
than marry him, it’s the result of the dam- 
age done me by father. He’s determined 
to bring me back to what I was.” 

“What do you want to do, Marjorie?” 

“What can I? I can’t marry Billy; I 
can’t go back to father; I can’t go to 
mother—not without telling her every- 
thing. I couldn’t stand it; I couldn’t 
And I won’t tell her—yet. To tell her 
that would make everything that we’ve 
done useless, mad, crazy. And it would 
make Billy right. I shouldn't care about 
that; but I do. All along he’s said we 
have to have our frightful, terribly per- 
sonal and private disgrace for everyone 
to see; and I’ve said we haven’t. Yet 
he may be right, when father goes on 
with Mrs. Russell; it may be that scandal 
after all is the only thing which can touch 
him. But there must be some other way 
out besides scandal or coming not to 
care.” 

“You don’t feel that, Marjorie?” 

“That I’m coming not to care? No, 
Gregg; people seem to be coming that 
way; but they only seem, Gregg. That’s 
all. Take Clara.” 

“Your hard-boiled friend?” 

“Hmm. To hear Clara talk you’d think 
she was absolutely cynical; that she ex- 
pected nothing and hoped fornothing ofany 
man and mighty little of any girl. But care 
for honor and decency! Why, I couldn’t 
begin to care like that girl!” And she told 
Gregg how Clara had witnessed Billy’s 
coming and how Clara had been unable 
to understand her not “grabbing” Billy. 

“That’s part of what you meant, I see,” 
she continued, “when you told me that 
night at home that the people down here 
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were most of them all right and also 
working out relations between men and 
women on a sounder basis than in lots of 
other places. Clara certainly is; I know 
Billy and mother and most of our friends 
at home would think me absolutely crazy 
if I said so, but I’ve never met a girl as 
fundamentally right as Clara; for she’s 
honest and clean, absolutely. And when 
she marries any man—for though she said 
she never will, for she could never trust 
anyone, but she will—it won’t be on any 
kept wife basis.” 

“What?” said Gregg quietly. 

“That’s what she calls it. For a girl to 
marry a man to be supported by him 
without intention ever of doing her part 
and especially without intention of having 
children—children, plural, children, not 
just one child to display as your duty done 
to your husband and society—that’s not 
better than what we call a mighty ugly 
name, Clara thinks and believes. When 
she marries a man she’s going to bear 
children; and if she doesn’t, or when she 
no longer does, she’s not going to lie about 
and gad about and take her husband’s 
money for what—for what, if she wasn’t 
wearing a wedding ring, she couldn’t do 
and stay in any decent society. But 
that’s what lots and lots of us women—us 
respectable girls—-do on the Drive and up 
the north shore and in Evanston and so on 
and call it marriage, and call themselves 
respectable and useful, when they don’t 
do a thing but live by—well, I’m still a 
prude, so let’s call it marriage. What do 
you think?” 

“My father is a doctor, you know.” 
Gregg replied slowly after a minute. “Up 
in Muskegon. A doctor sees a lot of life 
and sees it pretty straight. He had two 
talks with me about this sort of thing; one 
was a long time ago when he told me he 
wanted me to know that after I was born 
it became impossible for mother to have 
more children; the other was when I was 
leaving home to live in Chicago and he 
thought maybe I might marry and he told 
me to think on this: that the mere fact that 
a man and a girl go before a minister and 
marry does not make a relation high which 
is low in its hopes and purposes.” 

And he lifted the paddle and moved the 
canoe. “No,” said Marjorie, stopping 
him. ‘“Let’s go this through. I’m an 
only child; and I don’t believe that, after 
I was born, anything happened to my 
mother but social ambition. Father, I 
believe—I’m going to be fair to him—at 
one time certainly must have wanted 
more children; but mother wanted to move 
us from Irving Park to Evanston; then 
she wanted to go to Europe. Well, she 
moved us and she went—on father’s 
money; and once, when she came back, 
he’d found Mrs. Russell. It’s not so 
strange to me now as it was. Mother 
was living by having been married to him 
and taking money from him but really 
doing nothing abroad or at home but 
spending his money; not a committee, not 
a directorate would she have been on, 
except for father’s money. Mrs. Russell 
at least did not want him for money . . . 
Let us go in now, Gregg.” 

He pointed the canoe shoreward. 
“You're staying on at Clearedge Street?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve gathered all sorts 
of understandings, you see, Gregg; but I 
don’t seem to know any better what to do, 
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F people have ever shown that it 

is the Hupmobile they want, 
they have shown it conclusively 
during the recent past. 


_ While buying in all lines was materi- 


ally reduced from its normal scale, 
Hupmobile sales registered a re- 


markable vitality and volume. 


The truth is that they increased over . : 


any similar period in our history— 
and that increase 1s now reaching 
even larger proportions. | 


These facts are worthy of record, 
because they signify again that in 
times when people really seek out 
sound value for their money, they 
turn instinctively to that which is 
known to be good. 


Write the Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Mich., for a copy of “Hupmobile Construction Details.” 
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This surface 


This surface _ 
prevents compress- 
ed and ignited gas 
pressures passing 
between ring and / 
cylinder wall’ 


IGHTY-FIVE per cent. of all gas 
engine troubles can be traced 
directly to inefficient piston rings. 
Rings which allow excess oil to reach 
the piston head cause carbonization 
and fouling of spark plugs and valves. 
Rings which allow both compressed 
and ignited (exploding) gas pressures 
to reach space back of and to pass 
the rings, cause unnecessary wear to 
cylinder wall, face or outward bear- 
ing surface of the ring, to the sides 
of ring and to the ring grooves. 

Your garage man KNOWS that 
Splitdorf Peened Piston Rings are 
constructed so that they overcome 
the troubles which impair the effi- 
ciency of piston rings. 

Ask him to point out to you the 
characteristic features of these rings 
—features which make it possible fox 
the manufacturer to GUARANTEE 
that within thirty minutes after in- 
stallation, with engine running, 
Splitdorf Peened Piston Rings will 
give more power, save gas, save oil, 
stop fouling of Spark Plugs and 
stop engine smoking. 


Father’s life’s not mine; nor mother’s; 
nor Billy’s; nor Clara’s, much as I like 
her—love her, Gregg. She’ll always be a 
friend of mine; but I don’t honestly like 
to make a living selling Bostrock’s Business 
Boosters and calling Jen Cordeen’s a home. 
I’m sick—homesick, Gregg, often; I admit 
it. I want—I want so what I had or 
thought I had. I want to go back now 
and get it all back. Oh, that’s silly, silly; 
of course I can’t!” 

“Tt’s not silly,” Gregg denied gruffly; 
but that was all he could say. Here he 
was, without a job, in debt, with cash in 
his pocket fifty-eight cents now and cash in 
prospect, absolutely nothing. So he clung 
tight to his paddle, as, on that night he 
drove with her beside him to Clearedge 
Street, he had clung tight to his steering 
wheel, to keep himself from touching her; 
and he held tight shut his lips. 

“I’m going to have a talk with Mr. 
Rinderfeld tomorrow evening,” she told 
him after a minute. “He’s been a wise, 
true friend to me from the very first, 
Gregg; sometimes he’s said, because he’s 
had to say, hard things, but he’s always 
said them as considerately as he could; 
and always they seem to be true. I said 
some of that before him last night when 
Billy was abusing him; and he flushed like 
a boy. He has fine feelings which no one 
credits him with because of his business. 
That’s not fair to him when his business 
is necessary; at least it’s been necessary 
to us.” 

Gregg thrust his paddle in deep, drew it 
powerfully backward and lifted it out. 
“You're going to talk over with Rinderfeld 
what you ought to do now?” 

“Yes,” said Marjorie. ‘‘Wouldn’t you?” 

He held the paddle athwart again and 
listened to it drip, drip beside him; he 
listened also to the thump, thump of his 
pounding heart. Almost, as on the last 
night when he had been with her and she 
told him of Rinderfeld, almost he spoke 
against the man who, without her knowing 
it, had caught such hold of her. But, then 
and throughout that week before she went 
away and he knew she was going, Gregg 
had played the side of trusting her to her- 
self; and now he decided to play it out and 
so, putting his paddle into the water 
again, he replied: 

“Yes, I’d hear what Rinderfeld has to 

” 


y. 

Billy, of course, had never played that 
side; and he was never further from any 
impulse to chance it than he was on that 
next evening when he learned the reason 
Marjorie was not at home to see him was 
that she had gone out alone with Felix 
Rinderfeld. 

There was no doubt whatever that she 
had dined with him at a certain “garden” 
which Billy reached not ten minutes after 
they had left it; for a man who knew 
both of them had seen them together. 
For some reason, they had risen rather 
abruptly, leaving on their table an order 
which had just been served. During the 
forty minutes following, Billy had no track 
of them and then, as he drove from one 
suspected place to another, he picked up 
Rinderfeld’s trail again. 

With a girl—a rather small, dark-haired 
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nice-looking girl—he had occupied a booth 
and, after some drinks had been served, 
they had gone out to Rinderfeld’s roadster. 

Drinking! For the girl had been drink- 
ing—Marjorie drinking! She had told 
Billy how she had drunk with Jake Saltro. 
Now she was drinking with Rinderfeld. 

When Billy got word of them again, 
Rinderfeld had her under the influence of 
liquor; drunk or drugged, Billy thought; 
and again they were ahead of Billy but 
now they were easier to trace. For they 
had halted, this time, at a wet resort near 
the edge of the city and had left it headed 
out of town on a concrete road running 
into the country. “For Cragero’s, prob- 
ably,”’ someone said. 

Cragero’s was likely enough, a road- 
house with a reputation many miles away 
out in that dark, lonely country. 

Billy drove out on that road to Cragero’s 
as few ever had before and as William 
Whittaker never in his life previously had 
driven; he came with cut-out open and with 
electric horn sounding constantly so that 
other motorists on the road that summer 
night supposed him an officer of some sort 
responding to an emergency call; they 
drew aside and let him by and watched his 
lights disappear, his motor roaring and 
horn screaming for way—way ahead. 

At a turn, he left the road, skidded across 
soft ground to a fence and smashed a 
wheel; but he was unhurt, or very little 
injured, for he got back to the road as the 
nearest car was halting. This happened 
to be a cheaper car than Billy’s and driven 
by a man named Higgins who, partly in- 
fluenced by Whittaker’s frantic appeals, 
partly induced by Billy’s business card and 
two hundred dollars cash bonus then and 
there paid, exchanged cars with Whittaker. 
And so Billy went on. 

He arrived at Cragero’s a few minutes 
after eleven o’clock and found Rinder- 
feld’s roadster parked. The testimony 
of all present in the public rooms agreed 
that the large, light-haired, hatless man 
who entered was in a state of extreme ex- 
citement—so extreme, indeed, that several 
were badly frightened, thinking him 
actually crazy. 

He did not find in the public rooms the 
persons he sought and after an abusive 
argument with the proprietor, he rushed 
upstairs and began beating on doors and 
shouting. Then he attacked the house 
“bouncer.” The testimony agreed that 
the bouncer, although provoked, made no 
attack but merely tried to stop the dis- 
turbance and, when grappled, he tried to 
free himself and while they were struggling, 
they fell or tripped and threw themselves 
violently downstairs. The big, light- 
haired man happened to fall under and he 
struck very violently indeed. 

At the bottom, the bouncer got up; but 
the big, light-haired man made no move 
and his head was turned back in a strange 

ition. 

“He’s taken his, Cragero!” the bouncer 
realized and whispered the alarm to the 
i closing about. “This guy’s got 


And then a door above, upon which Billy 
had been pounding thirty seconds before. 
opened. 


What happened to Marjorie Hale after Billy’s tragic search for her—her 
working out of the problem that faces every woman—make up the final 


absorbing instalment of this 


serial in June COSMOPOLITAN. 
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New 

Motor Car 

Accessories 
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4—Engine Carbonization. 


+ 20—Clutches and Clutch Troubles. 


You Can Also Get 
These Booklets—Free 


1—Suggestions for Winter Operation of Your Car. 

2—Selection and Care of Tires and Tubes. How to get 
the most mileage from your tires. The kind of tires 
you ought to buy. 


3—The Car’s Electrical Equipment. Simple explanations 
of the car’s electrical system. 


Symptoms, causes and how the 
carbon may be removed. 


. 5—Motoring as a Cure for Nervous Disorders. 
. 6—Your Storage Battery. What it is made of and how it 


works. The kind of a battery you should buy. 


7—Brakes and Brake Relining. How to buy lining and 


how the brake bands should be relined. Hints on the . 


use of brakes. 
8—Chassis Lubrication. Its relation to maintenance cost. 
9—Advice on the Purchase of a New or Used Car. 


10—What We Have Learned from Automobile Racing. 
Pictures of famous cars and drivers and all official 
American speed records tabulated. 

11—Pistons and Piston Rings. Tells the truth about ihem. 

12—Spark Plugs. Many interesting facts about spark plugs. 


13—Good Driving. Many driving questions answered in 
this booklet. 


14— Overheating. Causes and remedies. 


- 15—Loss of Power. Why does your engine lose power? It 


may be due to any one of a dozen faulty conditions. 

16—Tips for Tourists. Where to get correct route infor- 
mation. Equipment you may need if you intend to 
be a motor camper. 


- 17—The Steering System of Your Car. What you should 


do to make steering always safe. How to align front 
wheels to make steering easier. 


- 18—Misfiring. Its causes and remedies. 
- 19—The Fuel Feed System of Your Car. Operation of the 


gravity, vacuum and pressure systems. 


How the different 
types of clutches operate. 


Send four cents in stamps for each 
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Motorists 


Let Us Send You 
These Booklets 


They Are Free 


_ series of booklets on motoring subjects 
which Cosmopolitan’s Motoring Service 
Department has been building up by sets of 
five, is now complete. 


This month’s edition—announced below— 
brings the number up to twenty-five. Any 
car owner will find the full set of booklets a 
convenient and interesting library of motoring 
information. 


As a further service to Cosmopolitan Readers we have 
published, in addition to the regular series, two extra 
Booklets: New Motor Cars, and New Motor Car Ac- 
cessories. 

The New Motor Car Booklet shows smart models in 
both open and closed cars that will be popular this 
spring. ‘The Accessories Booklet shows many novelties 
in extra equipment. Both-are illustrated with clear- 
cut photographs. 

If you want either, or both of these booklets, check the 
titles on the coupon and send four cents in stamps for 
each to cover postage. 

Cosmopolitan’s Motoring Service is headquarters for 
authoritative Motoring information. The service is free. 
Any motoring question will be answered. Just send a 
self addressed stamped envelope with your request. 
Following are the last five booklets of the regular se- 
ries. List each booklet you want on the coupon, and 
send four cents postage for each one ordered. 


No. 21—Springs and Spring Design. 
Care of Springs. 


No. 24—Keeping Down the Service Cost. 
Things the owner can do to pre- 
vent rapid Depreciation. 
No. 22—Lighting and Lighting Trou- No. 25—Motor Car Bearings. How 
bles. Care of generator, etc. to care for them. 
No. 23—Motor Car Insurance. Costs 
of policies, etc. 


Cosmopolitan ’s 


MOTORING SERVICE 
119 West 40th Street New York 


Cosmopolitan Motoring Service Department, 
119 West 40th Street 


New Motor Cars............ New Motor Car Accessories........... 
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FORMENANDWOMEN & $8.00 SHOES 
save MoNeY WEARING | ALSO MANY aT & $6.00 


W. L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY || wHEN YOU BUY W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 


TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT CONSIDER THE EXTRA QUALITY 
YOV RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE PAID 


| W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 
best and finest selected leathers the 
. f market affords. We employ the high- 
est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that 


money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 108 stores lo- 
cated in the principal cities. You will 
find in our stores many kindsand styles 
of high-class, fine shoes that we believe 1 
are better shoe values for the money WF +4,0083450 
than you can buy elsewhere. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- hy a Pegg 
i] tionally good values. There is one point best ywoned Pict 
we wish to impress upon you that is Tende Mask to the 
worth dollars for you to remember. 
Al W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all thebi de coat 
of our stores at factory cost. We do not te ta ee td 
make one cent of profit until the shoes | °® ~ sible “ 
are sold to you. When you buy shoes The tat oe 
at any one of our stores you pay only 


< 7 of a Trade Mark lies 
one small retail profit. in giving to the con- 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers | sumer the equiva- 
cansupply youwithW.L.Douglasshoes. | lent of the price 
They cost no more in San Francisco | paid for the goods. 
than they doin New York. Insist upon Catalog Free. 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 

name and retail price stamped on the 

sole. Do not takea substitute and pay nannies 

one or two extra profits. Order direct w 1 Dougias Shoe Co., 
from the factory and save money. 146 Spark St., Brockton, Mass 


r 


THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS 


SPIRIN 


WARNING! Say ‘‘Bayer’’ when you buy Aspirin. 


Unless you see the name ‘‘Bayer’’ on tablets, you are 
not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians 
over 21 years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache Rheumatism 
Toothache Neuralgia Neuritis 
Earache Lumbago Pain, Pain 


Accept only ‘‘Bayer’’ package which contains proper directions. 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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Pleasures and Palaces 
(Continued from Page 31) 


indexed her feelings. But she managed 
to control her tongue. ‘Not at all,’’ she 
admitted. 

“Then please don’t try to,’ 
Denny. 

“Mademoiselle does not wish me to assist 
her in bathing?” 

“I’m one of the best little self-bathers 
you ever saw,” retorted Denny. “It may 
sound incredible, but it’s true.” 

In the bath Denny regarded her pink 
toes. 

“Class!” she assured herself. “If Jimmy 
could only see me——”’ 

She had the grace to cut that short, and 
to blush. 

The wish was repeated later, however, 
when she gave herself one last glance in 
the mirror; a mirror in which one could 
actually see ones skirt and feet without 
standing ona chair. As she pirouetted she 
experienced a real thrill with the discovery 
that she had astonishingly pretty shoulder 
blades, and that, going to the other ex- 
treme, she had reason to be grateful to 
that divinity which had shaped her—ends! 

Moulton, however, remained proof 
against her charms. 

“Madam expects everybody to be down- 
stairs by five minutes before seven,” she 
informed Denny. “She dislikes very much 
to be kept waiting.” 

Eleven people waited downstairs, all 
dominated by Mrs. Winthrop-Chisholm 
who, eighty though she might be, never- 
theless was almost regal in black satin 
and diamonds in old-fashioned setting. 

“This,” she announced, “is my adopted 
granddaughter, Denny Luydon.” 

In her voice there was a direct invita- 
tion to mortal combat, but they knew her 
too well to accept it. Anyway, Hawkins 
appeared at once. 

“Dinner is served,’”’ he announced, as 
one who performs a high rite. 

The dinner itself was deadly, Mrs. 
Winthrop-Chisholm herself setting the 
key by relapsing into a grim silence. 

“Egypt’s Queen!” thought Denny, “if 
this is the way they eat in society give me 
Child’s. At least you can hear the dishes 
rattle there.” 

The only ones who did not seem de- 
pressed were Milly and a very much 
tanned young man with sunburnt hair 
and very white teeth who sat beside each 
other across the table from Denny. They 
seemed such wonderfully good friends that 
Denny watched them and was caught at 
it by Milly’s companion, who gave her a 
quick, cordial smile that left her blushing 
and a little confused. 

The moment dinner was finished he 
sought her out. 

“T wonder if we couldn’t skip off some- 
where,” he suggested audaciously, yet 
with something disarming in his absolute 
directness. “Mrs. Winthrop-Chisholm is 
going to take forty winks and everybody 
else will be almost comatose for the next 
half hour.” 

Denny glanced up at him. He re- 
minded her somehow of Jimmy—her 
Jimmy when he was being very nice. 

“Please come,” he urged. “I’ve ar- 
ranged for a moon on the sea——”’ 

She hesitated, glanced at Mrs. Winthrop- 
Chisholm, already nodding, and was lost. 
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KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


_“TWant a PYRENE on My New Car 
the Very Day You Deliver It” 


‘It saves me 15% on my fire insurance. 


“Besides, I’m not taking the chance of having 
my car burn up when I’m out in the country, or 
the trouble and inconvenience of a long wait 
before I can get another car.” 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


520 Belmont Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
ATLANTA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


Sold by hardware and automobile dealers and garages 
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Which Way Do You 
Wash Dishes ? 


Do you use the hot, greasy, 
insanitary, dishpan way with 
its accompanying rough, red_ | 
hands and spoiled dispositions; 
or the modern, sanitary, 3- 
Minute Dishwasher way, which 
enables dishes, pots, and pans 
to be washed, dried and steril- 
ized in a few minutes, without 
the hands touching dishwater? 

Just as washing-machines 
have replaced the washtub, 
vacuum cleaners the broom 
and brush; so has the 3-Minute 
Dishwasher replaced the dish- 
pan and its accessories. 

No special fittings needed. 
Just attach to the hot water 
faucet, put dishes in rack, turn 
on the water and the hot cut- 
tingsuds instantly cleans them. 
Remove the soap container and 
sterilize them with clear hot 
water. So simple a child can 
use it and costs practically 
nothing to operate. 

The price is so low that any 
home may be a 3-Minute Dish- 
washer home, with no more 
dread of the three times a day 
dishwashing. “If your dealer 
hasn’t it, send us his name and 
the correct price and we will 
ship you direct. Free booklet 
K-5 upon request. 


Price Complete $7.20 cast of the Rockies 
$7.75 west of the Rockies $9.50 in Canada 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCE CO. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
General Sales Offices, St.Louis,Mo. 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
HOUSE & HOME SPECIALTIES, 
LIMITED 

WINDSOR, ONT, 


Dealers and 
Distributors 
Valuable 
Territory 

still open. 
Write 


for 
details. 


The wind was off the sea and very sweet; 
fireflies lighted up the half murk of the 
Italian garden. 

“Milly,” he announced, “told me all 
about you at dinner. What did you 
think of that, by the way?” 

As Denny hesitated he gave her a quick, 
understanding smile. 

“T’ll say it for you,” he offered. ‘They 
all try to kill time all day and finally 
murder it brutally at dinner. I wouldn’t 
have appeared—I’m a neighbor, by the 
way—if Milly hadn’t ‘phoned that I’d be 
sorry if I didn’t.” 

His eyes tried to beguile hers. “I would 
have been, too,” he added. 

Denny slanted a glance at him. “Say,” 
she commented, “you’re a fast little 
worker, aren’t you?” 

The ice—if there could have been any 
between them—was broken at once. 

“T’ve got to be,” he retorted. “I'll bet 
Milly will manage to tell you all my bad 
points before bed time. Don’t believe 
more than half she says, will you?” 

Before she could reply, he laid impulsive 
fingers over hers. 

“Hold your breath!” he commanded. 
“The moon is about to rise!” 

The moon rose from the sea, orange- 
hued like a celestial Japanese lantern. 
He was the first to break the silence that 
followed. 


“A shooting star!” he exclaimed. “Do 
vou know what that’s a sign of?” 
“Sure,” retorted Denny coolly. “It’s a 


sign somebody’s apt to get their face 
slapped if they don’t look out.” 

The white of his teeth flashed in a 
frankly unabashed smile. 

“T like you!” he assured her buoyantly. 
“You're the real thing. Tell me all about 
yourself, won’t you?” 

“T like your nerve!” observed Denny. 

To which she might have added that 
she liked him. Stacy Ames was, in his 
way, almost irresistible. Especially when 
he was falling in love with a characteristic 
abandon that was not without charm. 
And against him Milly, even as he had 
prophesied, felt called upon to issue 
warning. She appeared at Denny’s door, 
very lovely in an American beauty 
peignoir, at bed time. 

“He always rushes a girl that way,” 
Milly assured Denny. “Still, he’s really 
a dear, although his mother has done her 
best to spoil him. He’s an only son and 
she’d keep him wrapped in cotton if she 
could. She was furious when he dis- 
appeared with you—and so was Granny.” 

“They were?” Denny’s eyes widened 
with honest surprise. “I didn’t notice. 
At least I thought your grandmother——”’ 

“The Spartan youth has nothing on 
Granny when it comes to concealing emo- 
tion,” said Milly. “But you see she wants 
me to marry him——” 

“She does!” 

Milly nodded. “It’s just pure ob- 
stinacy on her part. He sort of had a 
crush on me when he came back from 
France and—well, I couldn’t see him. 
That was enough to set Granny off. If 
I had wanted him she would have been 
against him. As it is——” 

She smothered a pretty yawn. 

“Granny is that way. If anybody is 


| foolish enough to say they want a thing 
| she immediately says they don’t. A 
| thoroughly hateful old woman—but I’m 
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kind of fond of her. . . My dear! What 
is happening in the bathroom?” 

Denny looked about, startled. The 
bathroom door was just ajar, through the 
crevice came feather wisps of steam. 

“My!” gasped Denny, “I just left the 
water running——” 

Milly sprang up, started to open the 
bathroom door and then shut it quickly, 
“What a lark!” she cried. “You must 
have turned the steam faucet by mistake. 
The room’s full of it.” 

The expression on Denny’s face, how- 
ever, made her change her tone. 

“Don’t worry!”’ she advised. 
turn it off.” 

They tried. But the bath was like a 
boiler. 

“I—I almost reached it that time,” 
coughed Denny. “Perhaps next time——” 

“Let’s not bother any more,” suggested 
Milly. “T’ll ring for Hawkins.” 

Hawkins appeared. “Did you ring for 
me, Miss?” he asked austerely. 

Milly, whom he had not seen, intervened. 
“Oh stop looking like St. Anthony and 
come in!” she commanded. “We want 
you to shut off the steam faucet in the 
bathroom.” 

Hawkins, slightly incredulous, opened 
the bathroom door and then stepped back 
hastily. “I’m afraid, Miss——” 

“Remember Nelson, Hawkins,” remarked 
Milly. “England expects every man to 
do his duty.” 

Thus adjured Hawkins managed to 
enter the bathroom and remain there at 
least long enough to achieve the hue of a 
boiled live lobster before retreating. 

“The faucet seems stuck,’’ he announced 
and then coughed twice in succession. 
“Begging your pardon, Miss, I’d better 
shut the steam off downstairs and have 
somebody in in the morning to fix the 
faucet.” 

“Do so,” directed Milly. 

Then, when Hawkins had retired, she 

turned to Denny. 
“™*Don’t worry—the plumbing’s forever 
getting out of order,” she said. She rose 
and stretching herself luxuriously turned 
a slim wrist that she might consult her 
wrist watch. “Egypt’s Queen!’ she ex- 
claimed. “I’d better go to bed. Jimmy— 
my Jimmy, is painting surf at Rockport 
and I promised to be on hand by ten to 
motor him over. Night-night!” 

They met again at breakfast, served in 
a bright little morning room. Mrs. 
Winthrop-Chisholm, as Milly explained, 
never appeared before lunch. 

“I’m commanded to appear before her 
at nine-thirty,” she added. “I fear the 
worst. Although she will have had her 
breakfast, at that time of day she is always 
twice as autocratic as usual.” 

bet,” she added _irrelevantly, 
“that Stacy Ames will be around this 
morning to see you. He has a peach of a 
new roadster—a Lenhard Double-Six.” 

She paused to permit Hawkins to remove 
the demolished grapefruit. 

“Stacy is a dear!” she went on. “Of 
course he’s an awful will-o’-the-wisp but 
he’s fallen hard for you. Trust another 
woman to see that. If you want @ 
Lenhard Double-Six here’s your chance.” 

As Denny made no reply Milly looked 
up at her. 

“You look tired!” she said sympa- 
thetically. ‘“Didn’t you sleep well?” 


“We can 
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Denny managed to smile. “Fine!” she 
nced. 
anvevertheless Denny, who usually slept 
soundly, felt as if she had awakened every 
five minutes the night through. 

“{ wonder—” thought Milly and then, 
characteristically, left even the thought 
unfinished. And Denny wondered why 
Milly smiled. 

“[’m sorry to leave you to Granny for 
lunch,” Milly apologized as she rose, 
“but I’ll be back for afternoon tea—if you 
survive. And by the way—where did you 
say your Jimmy worked?” 

That surprised Denny, but she gave the 

ired information. 
eihank you,” acknowledged Milly. “I 
wondered if I remembered rightly.” 

And then, with commendable blitheness, 
she departed presumably to confront her 

ndmother, leaving Denise to pass out 
on to the terrace with nothing in particular 
to do—and all day to do it in. 

The sea, a wonderful outspreading sheen 
of shifting tones, was beguiling. Nature, 
with the assistance of a landscape gar- 
dener of great skill and commensurate fees, 
had contrived a vista where every prospect 
pleased and not even man was vile. No 
one save a rebellious young woman would 
have disputed this. 

“['ll say this for the bargain basement,” 
Denny was thinking. “At least there’s 
always something doing there.” 

Eventually she found herself down by 
the boathouse and there she seated herself, 
her firm little chin propped up between 
her fists. 

“He,” she mused, “is just red-headed 
and stubborn enough to marry Katie 


Kennedy to spite me, I suppose. Well— 
he can!’ 
And there was that! Nevertheless 


when, an hour later, she started slowly 
back toward the house, she felt the need 
of bathing her eyes and powdering her 
nose a bit. And so, when Stacy Ames 
suddenly appeared it was not unwonted 
shyness that caused her to partly avert 
her face. 

‘T've got a new boat waiting,” he 
announced joyously. “Will you take a 
ride with me?” 

Would she! The devil himself would 
have been a welcome break in the mono- 
tony of that morning. 
in be ready in a jiff,” she promised 

im. 

Let there be no doubt about it. Her 
spirit was uplifted, she ran up the marble 
staircase with renewed vigor. She was 
glad he had come. 

Inside her room, however, she stopped 
short. The door to the bathroom stood 
open, on a rose-colored rug—inevitably— 
reposed an opened bag of plumber’s tools. 
The plumber stood back to her, lean and 
lithe and just six feet with his shoes on. 
The problem in plumbing engrossed him 
deeply, he failed to hear Denny. And 
that gave her all the time she needed to 
recover herself—precisely a second. 

“Hello,” said she coolly, “what are you 
doing here?” 

His pipe all but slipped from between 
his teeth to the floor. 
. “Oh, it’s me!” she assured him, meeting 
credulity with all serenity. 

Thus far had they progressed toward 

t might have proved reconciliation had 
fate—and Denny—been less unkind. But 


66 ELL,” I said to my wife at 
breakfast the other morn- 
ing, “I’m afraid I’ll have to 

sell the little old car. Got a bill from 

the garage this morning for thirty- 
six dollars, and last month repairs 

and incidentals cost me over fifty. I 

simply can’t afford it.” 

“You know best, Joe,” she said, 
“but I hate to think of trying to get 
along without a car now.” 

“T wish,’ I said reflectively, “I wish 
I knew Frank Ellsworth’s secret. 
Over at the garage this morning he 
was paying his month’s bill and it 
amounted to four dollars. He tells 
me he seldom pays over five or six 
for everything he has done to his 
car in the course of a month.” 

That night Ellsworth and his wife 
came to the house for dinner and I 
determined to find out from him how 
he did it—how he could run a car, 
keep it in first class condition and 
have the use of it every hour in the 
day for almost nothing. 


The subject, during dinner, natu- 
rally drifted around to the motoring, 
and I told my troubles to Frank, 
showing him my bill for thirty-six 
dollars. 

He smiled as he handed the bill 
back to me. 

“Half of those items could have 
been avoided,” he said. “I know be- 
cause when I first bought my car I 
was up against the same proposition. 
Now I know better.” 
| “How do you do it, Frank?” I 
asked anxiously. “Are you a wizard 
or something like that?” 

“No,” he replied. 

“Is there any secret about it?” 

“None whatever,” he answered. “T 
early discovered that there must be 
a few people who knew more about 
running a motor car than I did, and 
I set out to find at least one of them 
—and I found him.” 

“Does he—is he one of our neigh- 
bors or friends?” I inquired. 

“No,” laughed Frank. “He is at 
119 West 40th Street in New York 
City. But you don’t have to go there 
to find him. Every month, for a 
small consideration, he sends out a 
brilliantly useful piece of printed mat- 
ter that contains hundreds of ideas 
that any motorist can use to help him 
make motoring a greater pleasure 
and a more economical one. I’ve 


Editor of 
119 West 40th Street, 
New York City. 

Dear Mr. Johnston: 


We Still Own Our Automobile 


We very nearly sold it once but money couldn't 
buy it now if we couldn’t get another. 


Send me, for my inspection, the next issue of MoToR and the Automobile Economy Expense Book. 

I also want the privilege of consulting you by mail, phone or telegraph any time t 

anything that concerns the operation of my car or the buyin t 
w 


your personal — service. 
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patronized him for years and since 
we started to do business together 
I’ve saved the price of my original 
investment many times over.” 

Weil, Frank had me guessing. 

“Tell me,” I said, “Can I—will he 
do for me the same service he’s do- 
ing for you?” 

“Sure,” replied Frank. “He'll send 
you the best magazine for motorists 
ever published, and .you can write 
him at any time asking him any ques- 
tion you like and he will answer you 
personally. More—he will send you 
an Automobile Economy Expense 
book in which you can keep track of 
how much it costs you to run vour 
car from day to day just as your 
wife now uses her household expense 
book. Hasn’t that book helped her 
cut down her daily expenditures?” 

“It certainly has,” Edith said en- 
thusiastically. “I wouldn’t be with- 
out one and I’m sure if I can get so 
many economical hints from the 
magazines I read, Joe could use such 
a magazine and a book for keeping 
his motor car expenses.” 

“T'll do it,” I said. “Who and what 
and where is this friend of yours?” 

“He is the editor of MoToR,” 
Frank answered. “Just write him tell- 
ing him you want a year’s subscription 
to the magazine that sells for fifty 
cents a copy. Enclose four good, 
hard, cold dollars and you'll get the 
magazine for a year together with the 
information and advice any time you 
ask for it as well as the Automobile 
Economy Expense book. It’s the best 
buy in the world for the money.” 

I wrote down the name and address 
and the next day the editor of Mo- 
ToR heard from me, I can tell you. 
Since then we’ve cut down our mo- 
tor car expense more than sixty per- 
cent and I have hopes of doing even 
better. We are even thinking of buy- 
ing a better car this Spring. 

And that’s that. 


If, like Joe, you find it difficult to 
hold down the expense of running 
your car, don’t blame the car or the 
garage man or Providence. You can 
save money, as he did, besides mak- 
ing motoring a far greater pleasure 
by filling out and mailing the coupon 
at the bottom of this page. 

And do it today, while you're think- 
ing about it. 


I need advice abou 
of new i It pletely satisfied, 
in full payment for one year’s subscription 

If MoToR do 


s not come up to 
id will not be obligated 
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How can we 
sell this 
wonderful 


Baby Book 


for only 
25 cents? 


For two reasons: 


We are sure that every 
mother who brings up her 
baby in accordance with its 
practical, scientific advice will be a 
good friend of ours all her life. Friend- 
ship is the best investment we know. 

But the book is also an expression 
of our gratitude to babies. Babies 
have been good customers of ours for 
nearly half a century. 

Mennen Borated Talcum has kept 
three generations of babies happy— 
has soothed and protected their fat 
little legs and bodies. 

And in the last three years, Kora- 
Konia also has won its way into the 
nursery. As you probably know, 
Kora-Konia is amazingly efficient for 
prickly heat, chafing, baby rashes and 
all severe skin irritations. 
waterproof, velvety film which clings 
for hours, protecting while it heals. 

Kora-Konia is not a talcum. 

We hope you will send 25 cents (35 cents in Canada) 

at once for your copy of Aunt Belle’s Baby Book. 


THe Mennen Company 
347 Central Avenue 


Newark. AJ. S.A. 
THE MENNEN COMPANY, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 


It forms a. 


fate—and any woman—is apt to be unkind 
on such occasions. Denny, not given to 
introspection, would have experienced 
difficulty in explaining why she felt a 
consuming desire to have at him. The 
truth, of course, was that at that moment 
she loved him so that—remembering Katie 
Kennedy she hated him. 

“How,” she demanded, as one who 
makes conversation, “are you and Katie 
Kennedy getting along?” 

The red of his face matched the red of 
his hair as he rose to that. 

“Fine,” he retorted. 

The smile Denny flashed at him was 
wonderful in more ways than one. 

“I knew she was just the g'rl for you,” 
she assured him, with impeccable sin- 
cerity—so far as voice and expression 
went. “And she’s aways been crazy 
about you, Jimmy.” 

This is the sort of stuff the female of 
the species does better than the male. 

Jimmy grunted. “I’m glad to hear 
that somebody is,” he managed. 

“Lots of girls are, Jimmy,” Denny 
assured him. She gave him an appraising 
glance. “You're kind of cute, you know.” 
To which she added gratuitously, ‘I was 
sort of crazy about you myself once, you 
know.” 

The stem of Jimmy’s pipe proved it was 
of stern stuff by not snapping as he 
clenched his teeth. 

“And,” Denny concluded, “I want to 
see you happy. Awf’ly happy.” 


Jimmy looked anything but that—. 


which may have been why Denny felt 
happy enough for two. 

“You needn’t hammer that pipe so,” 
she observed sweetly a moment later. 
“Tt’s not me, you know.” 

Then, as Jimmy maintained stubborn 
silence, “You might ask me what I’m 
doing here. We were friends once, weren’t 
we? 

“Yes,” exploded the badgered Jimmy. 
‘And I was just damned fool enough to 
think that——” 

“You needn’t swear,” she informed him 
coldly. And as he subsided she went on 
relentlessly, “I was going to tell you all 
about Mrs. Winthrop-Chisholm and how 
she wants to adopt me, but now I won’t!” 

So saying, she turned toward the bath- 
room door. She paused there, however, 
for a Parthian shot. 

“T don’t envy Katie the job of handling 
you,”’ said she. 

“J don’t envy the man that has to handle 
you,” retorted Jimmy, goaded to it. “I 
could te’l him a few things, whoever he 
may ” 

“Go ahead,” she suggested. ‘“He’s 
waiting for me downstairs now. He’s got 
a new Lenhard Double-Six he wants to 
show me and’’—recklessly—‘“he’s got a 
million all right, all right, and the sweetest 
disposition. I’m crazy about him already.” 

To prove which, presumably, she 
marched to her dressing table and pro- 
ceeded to powder her nose with great 
vigor. And there Milly, bursting in, 
discovered her. 

“T’ve been looking everywhere for you,” 
she announced. “Granny wants to see 
you at once——”’ 

The sound of metal against metal, from 
the bathroom, gave her pause. 

“Has the plumber come?” she demanded 
quickly. And as Denny nodded she 
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“Did they send 


rushed on breathlessly. 
your Jimmy? I gave express orders that 
I wanted him and no other. I had the 
darndest time getting them to let him come 
so far, but——” 

“He’s in there,” admitted Denny. 

“Introduce me to him,” begged Milly 
“T’m crazy to see him——” 

“Introduce yourself,” suggested Denny, 


“We’re not exactly on speaking terms this ° 


” 


morning—— 


“T will,” agreed Milly, but paused to | 


remark: “You'd better not keep Granny 
waiting. I told her right out she was 
bluffing and she is bound to prove that 
she’s not and ready to bite off her nose to 
spite her face and perfectly furious all at 
the same time.” 

Then she disappeared into the bath- 
room. Denny heard her blithe greeting 
to Jimmy and pictured him reddening to 
his ears as he stuttered an acknowledg- 
ment. But she scorned eavesdropping, 
and lifting her firm little chin very high, 
she left the room. 

The chimes in the steeple of St. Peters- 
by-the-Sea, the ultra-exclusive church 
which the millionaire colony had built for 
its devotions, were sounding eleven, ex- 
quisitely, as she entered the intimate 
domain of her professed fairy-godmother 
who, at that moment, looked, more like a 
fire breathing ogre. 

“I hope,” snapped Mrs. Winthrop- 
Chisholm, by way of greeting, “that you'll 
learn that one of my little peculiarities is 
that I prefer people to come at once when 
I send for them, and not at their con- 
venience. Sit down, I have something to 
say to you.” 

“T prefer to stand,” Denny retorted in 
a voice that matched Mrs. Winthrop- 
Chisholm’s. “That’s one of my little 
peculiarities. I get more used to it in the 
bargain basement, you know.” 

Now as to what followed after this 
auspicious beginning neither Mrs. Win- 
throp-Chisholm nor Denny ever had much 
to say, but at the end of ten minutes Denny 
emerged and, walking down the marble 
staircase with her head held higher than 
ever, almost walked into Stacy Ames. 

“Say!” he announced reproachfully, 
“T’d begun to think you’d given me the 
go-by.” 

“Oh!” she retorted, startled. “I— 

She had the wit to bite her lip in time 
to head off the admission that she had 
wholly forgotten him. 

“I’m sorry,” she changed to, “but——” 

Exactly five minutes later Jimmy gave 
the steam faucet a twirl and, satisfied that 
it would work, threw the Stillson wrench 
into his bag. He had never cultivated 
patience as a virtue and such store of it 
as was at his command was exhausted. 
Utterly! 

“I’m _ sorry,” Milly murmured _help- 
lessly. “I just thought that if I could 
get you two together you’d forgive and 
forget-——" 

He stooped and picked up his bag. 
Then: “I,” he announced, “wouldn't 
forgive her if she got down on her knees 
and begged me to. And there’s that.” 

“T don’t think you’re very nice,” 
flashed Milly. 

“Neither does she,” he retorted, “s 
that makes it quite unanimous, I suppose.” 
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And thereupon he, the financial secre- 
tary of the Plumbers’ Union, Local 673, 


wasn’t—she herself was not sure—one of 
the richest heiresses to be found on the 


‘ North Shore, and took his departure down 


the backstairs over which he had come. 
* As he passed through the lower hall, a 
second maid gave him a coquettish glance 


and reaped a saturnine stare by way of 


return. 


_Jimmy, take it from him, was off on 


-the sex forever and ever. 


The door by which he had entered gave 
into an areaway, latticed in so that the 
goings and comings of such as he might 
not be too obvious. He had left his 
flivver drawn up so that just the rear 
end showed beyond this. He lifted the 
cover up, hurled his bag in, slammed the 
cover down and lighted a match. 

“You,” said the softest voice imaginable, 
“weren't very long, were you?” 

One not in the know would have thought 
that the plumber had brought his sweet- 
heart with him to keep him company, and 
that she had been there awaiting his 
return all this while. Jimmy, however, 
could only gape incredulously. 

“If you don’t look out,’ warned Denny, 
“that match will burn you.” 

It did, at that instant. He cast it 
aside hastily and rubbed his smarting 
fingers against his overalls, all without 
taking his eyes from her. 

“Tf you don’t want me here,”’ she chal- 
lenged quickly, 

Jimmy swallowed. “I do,” he said, 
fervently, “but I thought” 

A blush that was beautiful to see ran 
from her throat to her lovely hair. 

“Oh Jimmy!” she broke in impetuously, 
“T suppose we'll get like the McCarthys 
and quarrel all the time, but I’d—I’d 
rather quarrel the rest of my life with you 
than any man I know!” 

This, to some, might not have sounded 
inviting, but Jimmy, to judge from his 
face, found it so. Very! 

“You mean——” 

She nodded. “I think,” she assured 
him, “that I might have gotten a Lenhard 
Double-Six at that, but—oh, Jimmy, I 
love our flivver!’””” 

She thrust open a battered door in- 
vitingly, and he got in, moving like a man 
in a dream. 

“But you said,” he began, “that the 
old lady——” 

“Did you think,” she demanded, “that 
I'd stay here getting the willies while that 
Katie, Kennedy you? I guess 


Tes, swiftly, she “snuggled up ‘against 

. James—dearest,” she _com- 
mand -. And, glancing up, at’ him ‘from 
ler. her * beautiful “lashes, ’ she added, 

“Mid pleasures and palaces—’ there’s 

like it, is there Jimmy?”, 

e swallowed. “And ’re giving 
them all 

Well,” confessed. Deny, Mrs. Win- 
throp- Chisholm is awfully mad at ‘me now 
but, I I wouldn’t be surprised if she’d be 
sport enough , to send me the, stuff” she 
bought * for anyway. It—it would 
make a- lovely trousseau, Jimmy!”’. 

And ‘Mrs. Winthrop-Chisholm—being 
Sport enough—did. 


turned his backon the girl who 
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cA in The Carbureter — 
A Lonely Road—_ 
And a Dark Night. 


A very little thing can paralyze the mechanics of 
an engine, and bring annoyance and hardship. 


Everyone realizes the necessity of taking care of a 
machine, and of taking warning when’ it *knocks.” 


Yet some people expect the body to take care of 
itself, though its mechanism is far more delicate and 
complicated than that of any mechanical device. 


Carelessness in selecting food, and Heglect of warn- 
ings has stalled many a human machine when the trip 
was far from finished. 


Grape-Nuts feeds the body scientifically, and it has 
a wonderful charm for the appetite. e full richness 
of wheat and malted barley, together .with the vital 
mineral salts which the blood corpuscles and bone 
structure must have are in this food; and Grape-Nuts 
is so processed in the making, that it digests quickly 
and completely. 


Try Grape-Nuts with cream or i milk for uei., 
fast, or in place of a heavy, starchy meal for lunch. 
You'll greatly relish the delicious crispness and flavor 
of this splendid food, and you will be helping yourself 
to better health—away from the danger. of accidents 
along the road. 


Grape-Nuts—the Body-Builder 
a Reason” 


"Made by ey 


Cereal Co., Inc. 
-Battle Creek, Mich. 
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BURNHAM & MORRILL 
FISH FLAKES 


Tender morsels of codfish and haddock with thatdeli- 
cious deep-sea flavor.Cooked,seasoned,ready for use. 
Recipes on label. More in “Good Eating Recipes” 
booklet sent free on request. 
Get B & M Fish Flakes at your Grocer’s. 
BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
83 Water Street, Portland, Maine 


THE BUSINESS FOR YOU! 


e and sell Crispettes. Delicious con- 
fection. Everybody loves them. Can’t get 
enough. Come again and again for 
» more. Easy to make. I furnish 
everything. Raw materials plen- 
tiful and cheap. 
Profits enormous. 


Quick success possible anywhere — cities, small 
towns, villages. Amazing market—coowded streets; 


eries, dru; n 
unlimited” Need no ex erence. starts 


oWrite—Get My y Help—Begin Now! 


at fairs, carniv: 


of wonderful s: re You can 
sail'you need. jerfal success Furnish ev: 


materials, secret 

ins most methods. 

free. Write now 


LONG NG EAKINS 
516 High Street ngfield, Ohio 


Do You Dare | 
i to raise your arms freely in this sea- 


son’s thin waists and gowns low cut? 
Your mind will be at ease if you use 


DEL-A-TONE 


It is a preparation made scientifical- 
ly correct for the purpose of safely 
H temoving hair from the face, neck or 
t-arms. 
It leaves the skin clear, firm and 
ectly smooth — and is easy 
apply. soll 

Druggists , OF an 
original 1 oz. jar be mailed 
to any address $1. 

SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
A, 330S.Wabesh Av., 


-knees dripped blood. 
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The Bear that Hunted Me 


(Continued from page 35) 


traversing. Finally, about noon time, we 
abandoned all hope of any active partici- 
pation in the concluding phases of that 
bear hunt and we decided that there was 
for us but one thing to do—stop right 
where we were and stay there until Uncle 
Bill and Jacobson either treed the bear and 
killed him, or quit chasing him and came 
to look for us. We knew sooner or later 
they somehow would find us because they 
had the miraculous gift of knowing this 
wilderness. 

For our halting place we chose the crest 
of a knobby hill overlooking a shallow 
cafion Here, stiffly, we dismounted and 
hobbled the horses and stretched ourselves 
flat upon the earth. I ached in every joint. 
‘Tached in a lot of joints that I never knew I 
had before. The faces of all three of us 
were etched with scratches and wales. 
Our hands were raw and bruised. The 
knees of our riding-breeches were ripped 
into ribbons, and through the tatters the 
We were hungry, 
but we were sleepier even than we were 
hungry. And here under the tall firs 
were no-pack-rats to come a-visiting, no 
Uncle Bill to drag us out of our slumber. 
We slept. Glory be, how we did sleep. 

I had a dream—a pestiferous, monot- 
onous dream which kept repeating itself 
interminably. It had to do with a ghostly 
yelp, a disembodied, haunting refrain 
which crept close up to me and then re- 
treated only to come back anon. 

At last it tormented me into a drowsy 
wakefulness. I wiped a pint of imaginary 
sand out of either eye and raised myself on 
one elbow. -My companions were sitting 
up, listening intently. 

From somewhere in the billowing green 
there floated up the sound of a hound’s 
voice passionately proclaiming a deep 
interest in something or other. 

One minute the noise seemingly was 
drawing nigh, in the next it would be grow- 
ing fainter and fainter until it had thinned 
out toa reedy, broken whisper. Returning 
again, it ringed us about with a swift- 
moving trail of tumult as the hound, un- 
seen, swung through the shielding conifers 
out of which our hillock rose. 

Never for a second did it entirely cease. 
In its cadences even our unpracticed ears 
could catch varying turns and shifts of 
expression betokening—or so it seemed to 
us—sometimes exultation, sometimes dis- 
tress, sometimes perplexity, and always 
entreaty. As plainly as any hound can, 
that hound was voicing poignant and con- 
flicting emotions to an unresponsive land- 
scape. 

I would say that after these varying 
fashions the concert continued, practically 
without abatement, for upwards of half an 
hour. Once, and only once, it died out 
almost altogether but the comparative 


| silence endured for the briefest space of 
| time. 
| revived in a quarter hitherto unvisited— 


Immediately the sound was briskly 


over to our right. Here presently it 


| centralized and focused itself. 


One of my companions insisted that now 
he caught in it an inflection dissimilar from 
any of the tones previously issued. 

“Do you fellows know what I think?” he 
said. “I think that blamed dog has treed 


something over there somewhere. Let’s go 
and find out.” 

Speaking from the heights of an altitudi- 
nous ignorance, we both took issue with 
him. Said one: 

“Tf he’d really treed he’d bark another 
way. He’d bark sort of—well, sort of 
triumphantly. He’d be making happy 
sounds. It stands to reason he would. 
And anybody that knows anything about 
dogs can tell, just by listening, that that 
dog down there ain’t happy—he’s fright- 
fully worried. He’s carrying on as though 
he didn’t have a friend left in the world.” 

“And not only that, here’s another 
thing,” I supplemented. ‘When one 
hound out of a pack trees game he tells the 
other hounds in hound language about it 
and they always come right away to join 
him. But it’s a one-dog orchestra that’s 
been operating in this neighborhood. The 
rest of the troop have got to show up be- 
fore I’ll be ready to investigate.” 

Thus we debated the matter back and 
forth, two of us taking the one view, the 
third actively championing his own theory. 

With odds of two to one against him, 
our opponent stubbornly declined to be 
convinced. Finally he issued an ultimatum. 
He announced that he would go all by 
himself to find out what ailed the poor 
brute. It was plain that his mind was fixed, 
so we effected a compromise with him. 
He should not fare forth unchaperoned on 
his venture. We would accompany him 
but on one condition, namely, that if we 
failed to overtake the hound within thirty 
minutes the chase was to be called off. 

Rising up from the earth was a painful 
thing, and mounting was yet more painful. 
I never knew a thing fashioned of leather 
could be so hard, so unyielding, as that 
saddle had become. It was petrified to 
the solidity of concrete, as unresilient as 
adamant. Moaning softly we moved 
down the baby butte, swinging well over 
towards the right. As we dipped into the 
hollow we altogether lost the vocal clue 
which was to guide us on our search. But 
we kept on. 

I was riding in the lead. My mates dis- 
covered that any gap in the bristling 
greenwood walls through which I could 
pass provided ample room for either of 
them. It was as subtle a compliment as 
ever my figure has earned and yet, think- 
ing it over, not so much of a compliment 
at that. I did not feel highly flattered. 

With lodge-poles the draw was thick-set 
as a privet hedge but luckily it was narrow; 
not more than a hundred yards wide. 
Having forced the way through the barrier 

with no greater casua!ties than the loss of 
a few bits of skin—my skin mostly—we 
zigzagged up a steepish incline which 
flanked the little cafion. It was not very 
high, this knoll which was sister to the one 
we had just quit. I came to the crest of it. 

There not fifty feet from me, revealed in 
a state of almost total exhaustion, was 
Bounce. He was up on his hind legs, with 
his venerable nose flattened against the 
bole of a fire-blasted giant of an Oregon 
pine. From his tired throat he emitted, in 
undertones, hoarse faint wheezes. He had 
bayed himself into a condition of almost 
complete speechlessness. 
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Shifting from him, my eye ran up the 
tree and there, seventy feet above the 
earth, his forequarters half hidden in the 
greenery of a huge half dead limb, but look- 
ing black as ink where his hunched back 
cut the sky line, was the Party of the First 
Part. He straddled the bough lengthwise, 
like a sailor sunning himself on a boom, 
with all four of his. legs dangling in space. 
Only his head moved. He kept shoving 
it into a clump of pine needles and then 
withdrawing it, all the while licking out 
his tongue in an embarrassed fashion. 


Measured on a straight-away he had 
traveled at least five miles across country 
from where he had been jumped—and 
probably three times as many miles by the 
winding way he had come—to tree himself 
within a hundred and fifty yards of the 
knoll upon which we had been sprawled. 

Doubtless only the imminence of Bounce 
in his rear, by forcing him at the last 
moment up this tree, had prevented him 
from walking right over us. 


Plainly, he had done all that any bear, 
filled up and brimming over with the gra- 
cious spirit of accommodation, could do. 

Nor had Bounce been behindhand in 
thoughtfulness. If he could not actually 
see us there on the neighbor knoll, at least 
his nose must have told him of our close 
proximity. For what must have seemed 
to him an eternity, he had been running 
around and around that tree—he had worn 
a little path in the soft soil at its foot— 
trying in his native tongue to tell the 
couchant three of us to come on over— 
merely a few short steps, gentlemen!—and 
do our bounden share of the job. 


In those latter periods of our hearkening, 
when we had thought the sound of his 
labored baying died away in the distance, 
it was because his circling had carried him 
down the farther slope of the hill. 


This partially circumstantial but en- 
tirely plausible chain of evidence was to 
be pieced together and properly connected 
later on. Jacobson arriving very shortly, 
and Uncle Bill coming close behind 
Jacobson, supplied certain details of the 
proof. We had it all figured out before 
rigor mortis set in on the deceased. 


I think my first shot took him in the 
shoulder. But the second bored him 
through the neck at the base of his skull, 
and I had one of the thrills of my life as 
he reared straight up on his hind quarters 
and flopped out from the limb, all spread- 
eagled, for the sheer drop of seventy feet. 

With an unaimed and futile slap of one 
forepaw he passed from this life even as 
_ Bounce set tooth in a fold of skin on his 

flank. The rest is taxidermy. 

A detail remains to be added; this one 
and no more. Jacobson carried special 
credentials issued by the State Game Com- 
mission, and in the interests of research and 
enlightenment we had been asked, all of 
us, to examine the contents of the stomachs 
of any animals we might kill, and report 
what we found. In the state of mind 
resulting from the killing under such cir- 
cumstances of my first bear, I neglected at 
the time to write to the Commission. 

I therefore take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to make amends for my negligence 
and to do my full duty by science. As re- 
gards my bear, I beg to report as follows: 

I examined the stomach and found it 
perfectly disgusting. 


-cutlets 


veal gelatin 
salad 


The crime you commit against 
your body tissues 


Each year over 100,000 men 
and women still young pay 
the penalty for this wrong habit 
of eating 


EAL cutlets, boiled potatoes, 

buttered peas, gelatin salad, 

mince pie and coffee — all 
good foods. Recognized by thou- 
sands of American families as a 
satisfactory dinner. 


And yet this dinner, unless sup- 
plemented with certain vital food 
factors, is a crime against your 
body tissues. Because thousands 
do not supplement this diet with 
these factors they undermine their 
health and succumb to diseases 
which prove fatal. 


Primitive man easily secured an abun- 
dance of vitamin and other necessary food 
factors from his fresh meats and green 
leafy vegetables. But our modern diet— 
refined and modified—too often lacks these 
vital elements. 

Yet each one of us can make good this 
lack. By adding Fleischmann’s Yeast to 
their daily diet, men and women all over 
the country are securing for themselves 
health and vigor. 

They have better appetite and their di- 
gestion is greatly improved. They also 
find that waste matter is eliminated reg- 
ularly and naturally as a result of supple- 
menting their diet with Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is a fresh food. It 
contains in a natural form the elements 


your body tissues crave. tei is rich in/ the 
water-soluble vitamin, for yeast is its rich- 
est known source. In addition Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast contains a number of im- 
portant mineral salts and other food fac- 
tors essential to health. 


Doctors are agreed that laxatives never : 
remove the cause of intestinal inactivity. 
Indeed, one physician says that one ofits 
chief causes is probably the indiscriminate 

use of cathartics. Fleischmann’s Yeast as_ 
a food is just the natural corrective you 
need. 


Many like to nibble Vidietieane’ 's Yeast 
from the cake a little at atime. Some pre- 
fer it spread on crackers or bread. Others 
take it in boiling hot water, still others like 
it in milk, fruit-juices, coffee of cocoa.’ 
It is very nourishing with maited milk 
drinks. You will grow to like its dis- 
tinctive flavor just as you grew to like 
the taste of olives or oysters. 


One cake of Fleischmann’s Yeast is 
you ten times the amount of yeast-vitamin , 
found in most of the so-called yeast-vita- 
min preparations to which drugs of various 
kinds have been added. Be sure you get 
Fleischmann’s fresh yeast. Do not be 
misled by substitutes. 


Begin today to eat Ficiechmenn’ s Yeast 
—2 to 3 cakes regularly every day. 


Place a standing order with your 
grocer. 200,000 grocers carry Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. If your grocer is not 
among them, write to the Fleisch- 
mann agency in your nearest city— 
they will supply you. 


Send for free booklet, “The New Im- 
portance of Yeast in Diet,” telling what 
it has done for others—what it can do for 
you. Address THE FLEISCHMANN COM- 
York, 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


corrects these wrong habits of eating 
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Revenge 


(Continued from page 77) 


“Surely,” her employer conceded. ‘Sit 
down and I will gladly explain it.” 

He did not only that but courteously 
added details about the importance of the 
mission upon which Catherine had been 
embarked. 

“Do I understand correctly that she 
had with her absolutely all the ready cash 
at your disposal?” the Colonel asked. 

“Ves,” 

“And the only thing that can save your 
company from disaster is for her to have 
deposited that money with the telegraph 
company over two hours ago?” 

“Why yes. Why?” 

The Colonel’s expression changed, re- 
laxing slowly from that of anxious worry 
to a grin of triumph. : 

“That, sir,” he said finally, “is the rea- 
son why she has not returned, the reason 
why she.will never return.” 

The old man had risen from his chair 
and was blazing with the flame of long 
smoldering righteous anger. 

“Why on earth shouldn’t Catherine 
return?” King demanded, wonderingly. 

“Because,” the Colonel pointed his index 
finger accusingly like a pistol, ‘“‘because she 
is.a Corcoran and you~are a damned 
Koenigmann—because we have waited 
twenty-three years for our vengeance, 
but at last, it has arrived. Thank God I 
have lived to see it!” 

King still failed completely to compre- 
hend, so he drew out by questions the 
whole naked story of the Corcoran-Koe- 
nigmann feud. : 

At the end of the recital King sat staring 
curiously at the old man who obviously 
was standing at the climacteric point in 


‘the declining decade of his existence. That 


anyone should hate like that was incom- 
prehensible to the younger man, who, 
all his life, had been too busy fighting 
even to dislike anyone. 

But the Colonel was obviously sincere. 
King, thinking back rapidly to his fat 
and kindly father, tried to picture him as 
the villain Colonel Corcoran thought he 
was, but he couldn’t. Perhaps ones 
father never is a villain. 

He tried to explain a little of that to 
the old man but he would have none of it. 
The thing that concerned the latter most 
was the fact that King was not tearing his 
hair and beating his breast at the spec- 
tacle of his ruin. 

“T tell you your business has been 
smashed,” the Colonel gloated. ‘Smashed 
and by a Corcoran!” 

“That’s all right,” King soothed. “I 
was about due for a little rough sailing 
anyhow. I’ve had things too easy so far. 
If it was at some one else’s expense it’s 
much better for me to start out again 
with my fists for capital. Of course I 
love this old factory of dad’s and it’ll be 
rough on the men, k ~ hell’s bells, I’ll get 
along personally just as well or better 
than ever.” 

This was treating Colonel Corcoran 
abominably. It ruined the party com- 
pletely. The old man turned from him in 
disgust. ‘I’m going home,” he said. 

“Tt’s raining too hard to start out,” 
King objected. 

“I wouldn’t stay here another minute.” 

“Very well, I’ll take you there in‘my 


car. On second thoughts I won’t. Some 
one stole my car.” He pressed a button 
for an office boy. ‘Willie, get a taxicab 
for this gentleman. Have it charged to 
my personal account. Good day, Colonel 
Corcoran. I presume we shall never meet 
again.” 

“T hope not.” 

All of which went to make up a nice 
cheerful parting on a gloomy day. King 
sat for some time at his desk absorbed in 
thought. The entire situation seemed 
incredible. The idea that trim, business- 
like Catherine Corcoran-could harbor deep 
melodramatic emotions did not jibe with 
his habitual notions of her. 

The square look which he took at her 
in retrospect made him see her rather 
more clearly than he ever had in the flesh, 
made him recall her good humored and 
untiring service. Why, she might be the 
other motor in a King-Kelley twin six. 

And she had been simply a spy in his 
camp, waiting for a chance to hand him 
over to his enemies. His feeling toward 
her now was chiefly one of pity. His 
heart went out to the poor child, driven 
to an act absolutely foreign to her nature 
simply by loyalty to tradition. 

The fact that he was considerably worse 
than broke had not yet depressed him. 
The defection of Catherine was the major 
disaster and it had thrown his mind out of 
focus. 

Finally he brought himself to consider 
the situation. The pay roll was gone and 
the next day was pay day. He would have 
to go to the men and tell them the bad 
news, close the factory and give them 
his personal promise to pay them 
as soon as he could raise the money. He 
pressed the button to call Catherine in 
to ask her if she could think of a better 
plan before he realized that he could never 
again summon her assistance or presence 
in that or any other way. 


III 


AsoutT six o'clock it stopped raining. 
It had to stop—there couldn’t be any 
more moisture left in the heavens. But 
King did not go home when the whistle 
blew. There was no place he wanted to be. 

At seven, the janitor, cleaning up in 
the outer office, came to his door and said 
there was an old gentleman outside who 
wanted to see him. 

“T don’t want to see anyone.” 

The janitor went and returned in a few 
minutes. “He says his name is Colonel 
Corcoran and he must insist.” 

Startled by a sudden foreboding of 
disaster King went out to meet the old 
man himself. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“Is Catherine here? Did she return?” 

“Why, no. You didn’t think that she’d 
come here, did you?” 

“She hasn’t come home.” The old man 
said it in a tone of desperation which 
indicated that his own little world had been 
as rudely upset as King’s. ‘‘She’s never 
late without telephoning, and—and she’s 
all I have.” 

King felt like saying, “She was all I had, 
too,” but there was no use rubbing it in. 
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Instead he soothed, “She’ll be back pres- 


! 


ently. Great Scott, you can trust Cathe- | 


rine anywhere.” Which was a strangely 
jronical speech considering that he himself 
had trusted her—once too often. 

“She’s only a baby,” the Colonel pointed 
out. “Something has happened.” 

“Nonsense.” King did not find it strange 
that he should be comforting the man who 
had declared himself to be thirsting for 
his life blood. And the Colonel himself 
was apparently ignoring the fact that his 
beloved daughter had, according to his 
own deduction, thrown a wrench into her 
hereditary enemy’s entire career. 

“She’s perfectly all right,” King con- 
tinued. ‘‘Prohably she got caught in the 
storm somewhere and stopped in at the 
home of a friend to wait for her clothes 
to dry.” That was a pretty good snap 
explanation even though King didn’t be- 
lieve it himself. 

“But why didn’t she telephone?” 

“The telephone wires are out of com- 
mission all over town, wrecked by the 
storm. Now, just cease worrying for a 
little while. I’ll bet you haven’t had any 
supper. Neither have I. We'll go some- 
where and grab a bite to eat. Then we'll 
run over to your place and by that time 
I'll bet Catherine will be there.” 

But she wasn’t. The strangely assorted 
pair of men let themselves into a flat in- 
habited only by echoes. 

“Tl go out hunting for her,” declared 
King. “You just go to bed and——” 

“Please,” pleaded the Colonel, ‘please 
let me come, too. I don’t think I could 
stay here alone.” 

King conceded mentally that the lonely 


flat might not be good medicine for the 
distracted father and so the two men fared 
forth again. They hired a taxi and went 
first to the police stations, next to the 
hospitals and finally to the morgues. 


They are all enthusiastic 
about the NEW ROYAL 


At one o’clock they gave up. There 
were no more places to look. Telephone 
service had been reestablished during the 
evening, and King made arrangements 
with the police to be called in case any- 
thing should turn up. Then the two of 
them, despairingly silent, returned to the 
Corcoran apartment. King made the 
Colonel go to bed. He himself rested in 
a chair near the telephone so as not to 
miss the call if it came. 

It was a white night for both of them. 
From time to time the old man called out 
to see if King were still there. He was 
childishly docile and dependent upon the 
other man’s youth and habits of decision. 

“TI guess I’d be dead by now if it wasn’t 
for you, son,” he confessed once, and the 
friendly term of address embarrassed both 
of them. 

But he didn’t take it back, and after 
that he repeated it as a matter of course. 

At five the telephone rang. 

King had the receiver off the hook before 
the bell was silent. “Hello.” 

After a delay, “Is this Colonel Cor- 
coran?” 

“I am speaking for him.” 

Rag Hospital at Stamforth calling.” 

es, ” 


While central was putting the con- 
hection through King reached out and 
with his hand steadied the old man who 

d come from his bed to be nearer. 

Hello.” This in feminine tones from 
the telephone 

“Hello.” 
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. “A> patient of ours who has just 
regained ‘consciousness has asked us to 
notify-her fathér, Colonel Corcoran, that 
she is all right.” 

“What’s the matter with her and how 
did. she get. there?” 

“*Broken collar bone and collapse from 
shock and exposure. She was brought in 
by our ambulance. after having been 
found on the street.” 

“But how did she get to Stamforth?” 

“T don’t-know, sir.” 

“Ask her.” 

“She’s sleeping now and cannot be 
disturbed.” 

be right over,” 

“What’s the matter?” Colonel Corco- 
ran implored when King had hung up. 
“Ts she dead?” 

“No, but apparently she has been 
injured—how I can’t.'imagine, but I’m 
going to’find.out.. Do you want to take 


aJittle ridé this morning or will you wait 
‘here“and let me telephone the news to 


you?” 

“I’m going with you,” the Colonel 
declared, which King had known in ad- 
vance would be the answer. 


IV 


BREAKFAST at a lunch counter while 
a watchman at the factory was loading 
up a brand new car with water, gas and 
oil—and they started. Once out of 
the city they could drive at top speed. 
But in some places there were bad 
washouts. 

On the side of the hill more than half 
the road had dropped away. There was 
no room for a car to get past unless it 
was driven into the washout. King got 
out to inspect the traction. ~ 

“But some one has been across it,”’ he 
declared. ‘There are tire marks. I 
wonder how they made it.” 

He stooped over and picked up what 
looked like a bit of gunny sack. Lifted 
up out of the muck it proved to be a 
light automobile robe, ground into an 
almost unrecognizable mess. 

“They must have been’ in a hurry if 
they used a robe like that,” he decided. 
“T had one like it and I know they’re 
worth at least twenty-five dollars. How- 
ever, we're in a hurry, too, and where 
any car has gone a King-Kelley can go.” 

He threw the purring motor into gear 
and ground safely across the slime trap. 

He drove more carefully now. It was 
obvious that one could nét forecast what 
the storm might have done to the road. 

Then came a real poser. 

The last span of the bridge over Stam 
River was gone, and the river was a 
torrent from bank to bank, Débris along 
the shore showed that during the night 
it had been much higher. 

“That’s funny,” King commented. 
“Those tire tracks kept right on. Either 
they got across before the bridge went 
out or else——”’ 

He got out and looked over the edge. 
Four wheels of a car, bottom side up, 
up, were about half above the surface. 

“My God!” exclaimed King. “Anybody 
who is under that car is beyond help now.” 

Almost while he was still talking a 
light delivery car of an inexpensive 
make drove up on the other side. The 
driver likewise dismounted to view the 
disaster. 
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“T’ve got to get to Haynes City,” 
he told. King, across the broken span, 
“and it’ll take two hours to detour to 
the next bridge. And maybe that will 
be gone, too.” 

“We’ve got to be in Stamforth,” 
King returned. “Supposing we swap 
cars for the day.” 

The other man looked incredulously 
at the marvelously appointed King- 
Kelley and the glint of desire to drive it 
fixed in his eyes. 

“T’ll go you. And I don’t care if you 
never trade back.” 

He found a boat and brought his 
plunder across. King rowed the boat 
back with the Colonel as passenger. 
The rattletrap delivery wagon yielded to 
reason and became moderately tractable 
under King’s hands. They reached 
Stamforth in twenty minutes more and 
were at the hospital five minutes later. 


V 


CATHERINE was in a ward with several 
other cases. There was a screen at the 
foot of her bed to cut off drafts and dis- 
turbing sights at the door. King halted 
on the near side of that screen and let 
the Colonel go on by himself. Under the 
circumstances it seemed that an outsider 
was distinctly an outsider, especially 
one whose name was or had ever been 
Koenigmann. They would doubtless 
want to gloat a bit over his downfall, 
even if Catherine had, in some mysterious 
way, been injured in accomplishing it. 

As it was he felt distinctly an eaves- 
dropper because he could certainly hear 
what they were saying. 

“Daddy, did I scare you most to death 
by not coming home?” 

“Not at first,” her father told her. “I 
guessed right away what you had done.” 

“Guessed? How could you?” 

“Why, Mr. King told me about your 
having all the money. I stopped in at 
the office for you and he explained where 
you had gone. I knew immediately that 
you had seized upon the chance we had 
been waiting for so long and——” 

Catherine started to laugh. “You 
mean,” she asked weakly, “that you 
thought I had run away with Mr. King’s 
money just to ruin him financially in 
the spirit of revenge?” 

“Why, yes, of course.” 

“Oh daddy, dear! I’m so sorry,’’ she 
apologized, ‘I never thought of it.”’ 

“Never thought of 

“Well, you see it was during business 
hours and I didn’t have time to think of 
my own personal affairs. Even if I had 
thought of it I couldn’t have done it 
anyway, not to Charlton King. If you 
knew him you’d understand.” 

do.”’ 

“Do what?” 

“Both know him and_ understand. 
We’ve lived a long life together since 
yesterday.” 

“You’ve been together all night?” 

“Yes. He brought me here.’’ He raised 
his voice. “‘Where are you, son?” 

King came around the end of the 
screen. ‘Here, sir.” 

He looked Catherine over sympatheti- 
cally. “I’m sorry, Catherine.” 

She was pale and. she was apparently 
splinted and bandaged as to shoulder 
and arm, but her smile was still working, 
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albeit a trifle timidly and uncertainly. 

“You won’t be sorry for me when you 
know what I’ve done,” she said. “I’ve 
ruined your beautiful roadster. At least 
it looked pretty ruined when I left it in 
the river.” 

“In the river? Was that my car bottom 
side up back there?” 

“Ves. I’m sorry. I was hurrying so 
fast I didn’t see that part of the bridge 
was gone.” 

“Wait a minute,” counseled King, 
and then he asked the nurse in charge 
of the ward if it was all right for her to 
talk. She gave her permission. 

“Now,’. continued King, “‘let’s get at 
this from the beginning. Why steal my 
car in the first place? Wherefore this mad 
desire to be in Stamforth when there are 
fourteen thousand better towns in the 
United States?” 

“You told me to telegraph the money 
to your brokers,” she reminded him. 
“That’s all. The storm came while I was 
on my way to the telegraph office and cut 
off the service. There were no telephones 
working either and I couldn’t call you 
up. So I went back to the factory. You 
weren’t there so I trailed you to your 
club. You weren’t there either, but your 
car was outside and I had the extra key 
to it—the one you gave me in case you 
forgot or lost yours. There was a chance 
that the storm was local and that the 
wires were working in Stamforth so I 
borrowed the ’bus and came over. I 
got here in time and that’s all there is to 

“Simple, direct little tale,” sniffed 
King. ‘You will never make a success 
as a screen writer, young lady. You leave 
out all the’action. However, having 
been over that road myself I can fill in. 
— you get out of that car when it 

ell? 

“T must have sort of jumped.” 

“Through the top?” 

“The top blew off almost as soon as I 
started.” 

“Oh! And how did you get from the 
river into Stamforth?”’ 

“T ran a good deal of the way.” 

“With a broken collar bone?” 

“I didn’t know it was broken until 
afterwards. Any more questions?” 

“One more, but I’ve decided not to 
ask it until your collar bone is all 
healed up.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because if you should say ‘Yes’ I 
might hurt you.” 

A sudden furious emotion brought a 
pink flush to Catherine’s cheeks and 
tears to her eyes. She turned away her 
head. 

“Go on, son, ask your question any- 
way,” urged the Colonel. 

“You're saying that?” questioned 
King, “to a Koenigmann?” 

The Colonel stood up with one hand 
on King’s shoulder, the other waving 
free, oratorically. “I’m saying it to the 
man whom my daughter seems to be 
willing to go through hell for no matter 
what his name is. It is true——” 

“Daddy dear.” Plaintively. 

lamb.” 

‘Won’t you please go and tell the 
nurse to get some fresh splints and 
bandages ready. I’m going to answer this 
no-account boss of mine for myself.” 
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WEET SPRING, which comes with vio- 
lets in her hair and crowns her beauty 
with the rose, is Nature’s symbol for 

the rebirth of trees, of flowers, of the thou- 
sand different living things. 

To. man, the Spring brings new life, too. 
But man must sometimes aid Nature in 
the work of rejuvenation. 
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stipation, biliousness, headaches and 
| other distressing symptoms which 
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gishhess of winter. 


| Nature's. Remedy (NR Tablets)’ does more 
than a laxative. It tones the stomach, in- 
creases the assimilation and elimination, 
helps to cleanse, purify and enrich the blood 
by aiding to the vigorous 
and har i ing which makes 
the body feel like n new. WR Tablets are com- 
panions of the Spring. 


All Druggists Sell 
The Dainty 


30 years 


Chips off the Old Block 


NR JUNIORS — Little Nis 
One-third of regular dose. 
Made of same ingredi- 
ents, then candy coated. 
For children and adults, 
Have you tried them? Send a 2c. stamp for 
postage on liberal sample in the attractive 
blue and yellow box. A. H. LEW I- 
| CINE CO., Dept. 


C, St. Louis, Mo. 


PATENTS 


BOOKLET FREE 
PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Send drawing or model and 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer. 
624 F Street Washington, D. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST 


Cc. 


Beautifully Curly, 
Wavy Hair Like 
“Nature’s Own” 


Try the new way — the 
Silmerine way—and you'll 
never again use the ruinous heated iron, 
The curliness will appear altogether natural. 


Liquid Silmerine 


is easily applied with brush. Is neither sticky 
nor greasy. Perfectly harmless. Serves alsoas 
@ splendid dressing for the hair. Directions 
with bo bottle. Atdrug and department stores $1. 


«++ 100 
Delmont Cream . 1.00 
Powered Barriflower (depilatory) - 1.00 
BELMONT & CO.,134 Madison St., Chicago 


Irene was waiting for them when they 
reached the Pendennis. John sat between 
them and their enjoyment of the picture 
was enhanced by his droll comments. 
“Tt’s me for the simple life,” said Irene 
at the end. “I'll dream of myself as that 
girl in the sunbonnet going down the lane 
with the j jug of buttermilk for the harvest 
hands.” 

“The dream’s’as near as you'll ever 
come to it!”’ said Grace. “T can see you 
on a farm!” 

“T’d be an ideal Pie s wife, wouldn’t 
I, Mr. Moore? ‘I’ve certainly got enough 
sense to feed the chickens.” 

“When you weren't doing that you could 
feed the mortgage,’ John replied. ‘“‘Let’s 
see, which one of you girls am I going to 


| | take home first?” 


They went into a-confectioner’s for a 
hot chocolate and to discuss this momen- 
tous question. Irene lived in the east end, 
much farther from the theater than Grace. 
Grace insisted that if he took her home 
first’ she would think was because he 
wanted-to spend more time with Irene. 
“That would be perfectly satisfactory to 
me!’’said Irene. 

“T don’t know that I’d hate it so much 
myself,” John replied. 

They continued their teasing until they 
reached a corner where Grace settled the 
matter. | 

“Trene wins!” she cried and before they 
knew what she was about she boarded her 
car and was waving to them derisively 
from the platform. 


lil 


Durinc the preparation of breakfast the 
next morning Ethel apologized for her 
conduct at the supper table. 

“T didn’t mean to speak of that matter 
at all, Grace. It’s none of my business 
how you met Mr. Trenton. I don’t want 
there to be any hard feeling between us. 
I realize that we look at things differently 
and I want you to know that before Osgood 
left last night I made it all right with him. 
I told him it was just a joke between you 
and me about Miss Conwell. I wouldn’t 
want him to think we spent our time quar- 
reling.” 

“IT hope he thought it was funny,” 
Grace returned. “I don’t mind telling 
you that there’s no such person as Miss 
Conwell. John backed me up just because 
he resented the way you were ragging me.” 

Mrs. Durland entered the kitchen in 
time to catch this last remark. 

“T hope you know, Grace, that neither 
Ethel nor I have any wish to question you 
about your friends. We assume, Grace, 
that you mean to hold fast to the ideals 
we’ve tried to teach you.at home. We 
trust you, dear; you know that. You 
know all the dangers that a young girl’s 
exposed to and I believe you mean to make 
something fine and beautiful of your life. 
I expect that of both my girls.” 

“TI don’t like being pecked at and 
quizzed,” Grace replied. “I’ll attend to 
the bacon, Ethel; you needn’t bother about 

“T hope you and John had a pleasant 
evening,” said Mrs. Durland. 


“Yes; it’s a very good picture.” 
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Broken Barriers 
(Continued from page 42) 


“John Moore isn’t quite what I thought 
he was,” said Ethel, after Grace had 
described the picture. 

“That’s because he wouldn't let you 
choose a church for him,” said Grace, 
gingerly drawing a pan of muffins from the 
oven. “John lives his religion, which is a 
lot better than parading it all the time. 
It may give you a better impression of 
John to know he’s been very kind to 
Roy.” 

“How’s that, Grace?” asked Mrs. Dur- 
land quickly. “I didn’t get a chance to 
ask John about Roy.” 

“John wouldn’t have told you he’d been 
helping Roy even if you’d asked him, 
But I had a letter from one of the girls 
the other day and she was teasing me about 
John. She said he must be seriously 
interested in me for he’d been coaching 
Roy in his law work. I call it perfectly 
splendid of John when he has so much to 
do.” 

“It’s certainly kind of him,” said her 
mother. “I wish you’d told me so I could 
have thanked him. But I didn’t suppose 
Roy needed coaching. He’s working very 
hard; he’s sent just scraps of letters all 
winter and gives | as his excuse that he’s 
too busy to write.” 

“We've all got to begin thinking about 
what Roy will do after he’s graduated,” 
said Ethel. “I’ve talked to some of the 
lawyers who come into our office and they 
all say he’d better take a place with some 
law firm as clerk until he gets started.” 

“Why not let Roy make some sugges- 
tions himself about what he wants to do?” 
said Grace. “He’s got to learn self- 
reliance sometime. John Moore hadn’t 
anybody to boost him and he’s already 
found a place in one of the best offices in 
town.” 

“But Roy’s case is very different,” 
replied Mrs. Durland, instantly on the 
defensive. “John’s older for one thing and 
the hard work he’s done to get his educa- 
tion naturally arouses sympathy. I want 
us all to make Roy feel our confidence in 
him. I’m getting anxious to have him 
home. He’s going to be a great comfort 
to me and it will be fine for you girls to 
have your brother back.” 

As they ate breakfast, with Mr. Durland 
dividing attention between his food and 
his newspaper, Mrs. Durland’s usual 
attempt to create an atmosphere of cheer 
for the day struck Grace as only empha- 
sizing the hopelessness of the family 
outlook. 


CHAPTER NINE 


Ir was a relief to be out of the house, 
walking to the car with her father, who 
was laden as usual with his notebooks and 
drawings 

hat’s the difference, lady?’ 

The remark of the salesgirl to the du- 
bious shopper was often in Grace’s mind. 
What did anything really matter! But 
the aisles at Shipley’s were crowded with 
importunate holiday shoppers, and she 
was able to forget herself in her work. 
She had been complimented by the 
superintendent of the store; she was 
already one of the most successful sales- 
women in her department. She had 
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earned as high as fifty dollars a week, 
not a contemptible sum even if to earn 
it she had become number eighteen at 
Shipley’s! 

Four days passed and still no word from 
Trenton. On two nights Grace cried 
herself to sleep in a confusion of emotions, 
loneliness, fear that some evil had befallen 
him, mortification that she had listened 
to his protestations of love, and hope that 
he would yet explain himself. Her re- 
peated efforts to shut him out of her mind 
failed miserably. She hadn’t known how 
much she had counted on him. 

As she waited for a customer to decide 
upon a wrap her gaze fell upon a young 
woman whom she recognized, after a be- 
wildered moment of uncertainty, as Mrs. 
Bob Cummings. 

Briskly summing up the arguments in 
favor of the garment her customer was 
considering, Grace was disagreeably con- 
scious that Evelyn appeared to be waiting 
for an opportunity to speak to her. Grace 
answered perfunctorily the last questions 
of her customer and made out the charge 
slip. As she concluded the transaction 
and bade her customer good morning 
Evelyn crossed the room. 

“Please pardon me, Miss Durland,” she 
began, half extending and then with- 
drawing her hand. 

“Is there something I can show you?” 
asked Grace in her most businesslike tone. 

“Not a thing, Miss Durland,” said 
Evelyn and smiled ingratiatingly. ‘You 
are awfully busy I know, but there’s 
something I want to say to you; it will 
take only a minute. I’m sorry I was so 
rude the other night; may I—apologize?” 

“That’s quite unnecessary,” said Grace 
coldly, and was instantly vexed that she 
had thought of no better response. Eve- 
lyn, embarrassed for a moment, smiled 
again. She was much prettier than 
Grace had thought her at McGovern’s. 

“Tt was all so ridiculous!” said Evelyn 
briskly. “Bob’s such a baby! I didn’t 
mind at all your going out to supper with 
him. What I did mind was his acting 
like an idiot when I walked in on you. 
Jimmie was just as idiotic—the idea of 
explaining anything! And then Bob must 
try to explain! But I’m sorry I lost my 
temper and spoke to you as I did. Won’t 
you forgive me?” 

“Tf there’s any forgiving to be done let’s 
both do it!” said Grace; and they smiled 
at each other. 

“Men are such fools!” exclaimed Evelyn, 
as though greatly relishing the statement. 
“Nothing ever pleased me more than the 
way vou made Bob take you home. And 
when he came back to McGovern’s and 
complained—actually complained to me!— 
that you had given him the slip—! He did 
that—really he did! Can you imagine it!” 

Her mirth over the affair had com- 
municated itself to Grace. It hadn’t 
occurred to her that Bob might have re- 
turned to McGovern’s when she left him. 
‘ “Bob is so obvious!” Evelyn continued. 

He’s just got to have sympathy. Really 
he wanted me to sympathize with him 
because you shook him in the road! Jimmy 
and I teased him till he cried for mercy. 
Bob’s a dear boy but he needs just the 
jar you gave him. You were perfect! 
And you won’t think the worse of me, will 
you, for losing my temper?” 

“Certainly not!” said Grace. 


“T’ve 
known Bob so long——” 


Miss 


Does Spring bring a fresh, healthy 
glow to your cheeks? 


Apter a winter spent inside, after 
a season of indoor activities—what 
of your complexion? Do spring sun- 
shine and balmy air restore freshness 
to a sallowed skin? 


You can aid nature to bring back a 
fresh, healthy glow to your cheeks. 
You can attain new beauty of complex- 
ion if you begin at once the daily use 
of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you will find, 
is more than a face cream. It has an ex- 
clusive therapeutic property which serves 
to refresh and nourish the skin cells—to 
“tone up,” revitalize, the sluggish tissues of the 
skin. Applied regularly Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream soothes away redness and roughness, 
heals tiny eruptions. Used on the hands it 
protects against the coarsening effects of 
garden work or household tasks. 


For the most effective way in which to use 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, read Health 
Hints, the little booklet packed withevery jar. 
It has been prepared by specialists to in- 

sure that you get from 
Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream the fullest pos- 


inEery sible benefit. 


Go to your druggist today and purchase a 
jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in the fifty- 
cent or the one-dollar size. Begin-at once to 
gain the clear, soft skin, the fresh glowing 
complexion that should be yours. 


Ingram’s Rouge—‘‘Just to show a proper 
glow”’ use a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 
cheeks. A safe preparation for delicately 
emphasizing the natural color. The coloring 
matter is not absorbed by the skin. Subtly 
perfumed. Solid cake. Three perfect shades 
—Light, Medium and Dark—50 cents. 


Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face 
Powder — A complexion powder especially 
distinguished by the fact that it stays on. 
Furthermore, a powder of unexcelled delicacy 
of texture and refinement of perfume. Four 
tints—White, Pink, Flesh, Brunette—50c. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 
40 TENTH STREET DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Canadian residents address F. F. Ingram 
Company, Windsor, Ontario. Australian 
residents address T. W. Cotton, Pty., Ltd., 
383 Flinders Lane, Melbourne. New Zealand 
residents address Hart, Pennington, Ltd., 
33 Ghuznee Street, Wellington. Cuban res- 
idents address, Espino & Co., Zulueta 36 4, 
Havana. 


Ingram’s Beauty Purse—An attractive, new souvenir packet of the 


. exquisite Ingram Toilet-Aids. 


Send us a dime, with the coupon below, 


and receive this dainty Beauty Purse for your hand bag. 


|FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY, 40 Tenth Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find one dime,in return for which please send 
me Ingram’s Beauty Purse cuntaining an eider-down powdei pad, sample pack- 
ets of Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder, Ingram’s Rouge, and Zodenta § 
Tooth Powder, a sample tin of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, and, for the gen- 
tleman of the house, a sample tin of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream. 
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—An American business man who knew 
nothing at all about women. 


—A woman you'll call the wickedest i 
in the world or the greatest saint. 


You’ll thrill in the mys- 
tery and romance that 
draws them together 


By Coningsby Dawson 


Author of “The Kingdom Round the Corner,” “The Garden Without Walls,” etc. | 


HE had tricked Philip 
S Hindwood into following 
her from London. 

“My orders were to keep you 
here if once I persuaded att 
inside!” 

Why? Hindwood, who had 
never before taken time for 
intrigues and mystery, was 
soon to find out. 


A master writer personally 
familiar with the vast area 
over which his new novel 
breathlessly sweeps its readers, 
Coningsby Dawson of all pres- 
sent-day authors is best-fitted 
to tell the remarkable story. 
Get a copy; start it tonight; 


and you’ll surrender to— 
real romance. 


Illustrated (and most of the new novels are unillustrated these 
days) by James Montgomery Flagg —$2.00 at all bookstores 


@sinopolitan Book (@rporation 


West FortTietH StREET. New York, 


Nation- wide demand for high-salaried men 

and women; past experience unnecessary; 

wy we train you by mail and put you in touch 

with big opportunities. Big pay, fine living, 
interesting work, quick advancement; per- ,4 

manent. Write for Free Book “Your Big - 

Opportunity.” LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING 


Do You Want a 
Learn to do some one thing well. Be a 
trained man, Study at home in spare 
time with the world’s largest correspon- 
dence school. Over 300 courses, 


Write today for full particulars about 
the work of your choice, 2“ 


For the Hands 


‘or samples 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. 


address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept.D, Maiden, Mass. 


Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can do with 
it. Many cartoonists and illustrators 
earning $30.00 to $200.00 or more 
per week were trained by my personal 
individual lessons by ere 

Landon Picture Charts original draw: 
ing easy to learn. Send ake! tch with 6c i 


stamps tor sample Picture Chart, long list | 
successful s' d evidence o 
you can accomplish. 

ase state age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1439 National Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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“Yes; the moment Jimmy spoke your 
name I knew all about you, and under- 
stood everything. He wanted sympathy 
and being a sentimental person he sought 
you out on the score of old friendship. 
Just like him! Selfish is no name for him. 
But to think he was afraid of me! He 
gave himself away terribly! He’s so meck 
now it’s positively pathetic!” 

To be laughing over Bob’s frailties with 
Bob’s wife was something that hadn't 
figured in Grace’s calculations. 

The superintendent, on his way through 
the department, frowned to see number 
eighteen neglecting her duties to chat with 
a caller, but recognizing Mrs. Cummings 
he asked deferentially whether she was 
finding what she wanted. 

“Miss Durland is taking excellent care 
of me,” Evelyn replied. “I’m violating 
all the rules, I suppose,” she said when the 
man had passed on. ‘Just one thing more! 
Bob has told me about your father and the 
way Mr. Cummings, senior, treated him. 
It wasn’t fair; Bob says that. I’d like 
you to know I’m sorry 

“Tt was all in the way of business,” 
said Grace. “I have no feeling about it; 
I’m only sorry for my father and mother. 
It was a blow they hadn’t expected.” 

“Tt wasn’t nice,” said Evelyn crisply. 
“T wish we could really become acquainted. 
I’m going to ask you up for dinner soon— 
please don’t say no! There are some 
young people I’d like you to meet. Good 
by and thank you ever so much.” 


II 


GRACE turned to a waiting customer with 
a kindlier feeling for all the world. She 
was uncertain whether in like circum- 
stances she would have been capable of 
the kindness and generosity Evelyn had 
manifested. It pleased her to believe that 
her education in the ways of the changing, 
baffling world was progressing. 

Evelyn Cummings was evidently a 
young woman without illusions; she knew 
exactly how to manage a temperamental 
husband. Marriage as Grace viewed it 
with the three different illustrations afford- 
ed by Kemp, Trenton and Cummings, was 
of the realm of insubstantial things. Even 
the spectacle offered in her own home by 
her father and mother, between whom 
disappointment and adversity had raised 
a wall no less grim because of their stead- 
fast loyalty, was hardly convincing on 
the other side of the picture. 

Stephen Durland and his wife were held 
together by habit, by a deeply implanted 
sense of duty to their children. Grace 
couldn’t remember when her father had 
kissed her mother, or in any way mani- 
fested any affection for her. And yet 
in the beginning they must have loved 
each other. She wondered whether it was 
always like that! 

She had given up all hope of hearing 
again from Trenton when on the tenth 
day she received a note postmarked New 
York that set her heart fluttering. 

Dear Little Girl: 

What must you think of me! I think 
pretty poorly of myself, I can tell you. 
Picked up.a cold on my way East. Pre- 
tended it didn’t amount to anything; mo- 
tored down into New Jersey for a week-end 
with some old friends. Got chilled on the 
drive; pneumonia almost. My host was 
afraid I'd die on his hands and made a 
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frightful row—couple of doctors, nurse and 

all the other frills. . . I had no way of 

letting you know. Found your letter when 

I came into town this morning. I’m away 

behind on my jobs... The great thing 

is that I want to see you and look into 

those dear, dark eyes again. . . 

One day at twilight down there in the 
country, I thought of you so intently that 
I really brought you into the room! The 
nurse was sitting beside the bed, then 
suddenly you were there, your dark head 
clearly outlined in the dusk. You lifted 
your hand to touch your hair—that’s a 
pretty trick you have! You have so many 
dear ways—and you smiled—another 
sweet way you have!—the smile coming 
slowly, like a dawn, until it brightened all 
the world. 

The illusion was so perfect that it wasn’t 
an illusion at all, but really you! I was 
terribly indignant at the nurse when she 
turned on the light and I lost you. . . 

The doctor says I may travel in three or 
four days and my thoughts carry me in 
only one direction. You haven’t sent me 
the telegram I hoped for. Never mind 
about that. Just wire me that you are 
well. And if you put in a word to say that 
you want to see me I shall be the happiest 
man alive. Be assured of my love always. 
He hadn’t forgotten her; he really cared! 

She moved with a quicker step; her work 
had never gone so smoothly. While she 
had been doubting him, trying to put him 
out of her heart, he had been ill. She was 
unsparing in self-accusation for what now 
seemed the basest disloyalty. She tried to 
picture the room to which his longing had 
summoned her. Those lines in his letter 
moved her deeply and set her to speculat- 
ing whether such a thing might not be 
possible in the case of two beings who 
loved each other greatly. 

There was no intimation in the letter 
that his wife had been with him in his 
illness. Grace grew bitter as she thought 
of Mrs. Trenton, who was probably roam- 
ing the world preaching her gospel of a 
new social order to the neglect of her hus- 
band. In countenancing Trenton as a 
lover Grace found Mrs. Trenton’s con- 
duct her most consoling justification. 
It came down to this, that if Ward Tren- 
ton’s wife failed in her marital obligations 
there was no justice in forbidding him to 
seek happiness elsewhere. 

This view was in fact advanced in Mary 
Graham Trenton’s Clues to a New Social 
Order. It seemed to Grace a fair assump- 
tion that Mrs. Trenton wouldn’t advocate 
ideas and practices for all mankind that 
she wouldn’t tolerate in her own husband. 

At her lunch hour Grace went to the 
telegraph office and sent this message: 

Greatly troubled by your illness. 
Please take good care of yourself. You 
may be sure I shall be glad to see you. 
“Straight telegram, paid,” the clerk re- 

peated perfunctorily,and swept the message 
under the counter. The sending of the tele- 
gram gave Grace a gratifying sense of kin- 
ship with the larger world which Trenton’s 
love had revealed to her. She found happi- 
ness all the afternoon in wondering just 
what he would be doing and how he would 
look when the message reached him. 

She wrote that night the longest letter 
she had yet written him. She thought 
often of what Irene had said about wanting 
to be loved. To be loved, in the great way 
that Miss Reynolds had said was the only 
way that counted—this had become the 
great desire of her heart. Old restraints 
and inherited moral inhibitions still re- 


sistedher“impulse-to- fashior her -tife and. 
give herself as she pleased. She meant to be 
very sure of Trenton and even more sure of 
her own heart before she said the irrevo- 
cable word. She was not, she kept assuring 
herself, an ordinary or common type. She 
dropped into her letter several literary 
allusions and a few French phrases with 
a schoolgirl’s pride in her erudition. 
There were times when Grace was very 
young! 

Trenton’s next letter reported his com- 
plete recovery. He was working hard to 
make up for lost time, but would leave for 
the West as soon as possible and hoped to 
spend Christmas in Indianapolis. Inci- 
dentally he had business there in which 
she might be able to assist him. This was 
further explained in a typewritten enclo- 
sure which he asked her to deliver to her 
father. He warned her that the inquiry 
might lead to nothing, but there were 
certain patents held in Stephen Durland’s 
name that he wished to investigate. 

“The name Durland,” he wrote, “gave 
me a distinctly pleasant shock when the 
memorandum turned up on my desk in 
the routine of the office. There may be a 
place where I can use some of your father’s 
ideas; but in this business we’re all pessi- 
mists. I appoint you my agent and repre- 
sentative on the spot. Don’t let your 
father. dispose of any of the patents de- 
scribed in my letter till we can have an 
interview.” 

She made the noon hour the occasion 
for one of her picnic iunches with her 
father in his workshop. 

He looked up from a model he was 
tinkering with and greeted her with his 
usual, “That you, Grace!” 

“Very much Grace!” she answered, 
throwing her package on the bench. 
“What are you on today—perpetual mo- 
tion or a scheme for harnessing the sun?” 

“A fool thing a man left here the other 
day; wanted me to tell him why it didn’t 
work. It doesn’t work because there’s no 
sense in it.” 

“Don’t waste your time on such foolish- 
ness; we're only interested in machines 
that work!” 

She sprang upon the bench and pro- 
duced Trenton’s letter. 

“Let your eye roam over that, old top! 
And don’t tell me you’ve let somebody 
take those things away from you.” 

Durland pondered the letter, walked to a 
closet and extracted some papers from the 
confused mass within. 

“Well, daddy, what’s the answer?” 

“I got those patents all right; they 
cover my improvements on my old motor 
Cummings is making. There’s already 
been a fellow nosing round asking about 
’em; from Cummings I guess. I got some- 
thing now that’s going to interest every- 
body that’s making motors; something I 
been working at two or three years. Cum- 
mings can’t have ’em. He hasn’t got any 
right to ’em!” 

His eyes flashed as his hatred of Cum- 
mings for the moment possessed him. 
Grace had never taken seriously her 
father’s hints that Cummings might have 
got rid of him too soon. She had never 
before seen him so agitated. He paced the 
floor, reiterating that his former associate 
should never profit by his improvements 
on any of the old Cummings-Durland de- 
vices. He paused, picked up an apple and 
bit into it savagely. 


The French way to remove hair 


OR more than a century, discriminating 

Parisiennes have used X-Bazin to remove 
superfluous hair, In all that time, it has done 
its work safely, effectively, and with exquisite 
cleanliness, Delicately fragrant with rose. 
perfume — magically quick in its effect —it 
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“Now, daddy,” said Grace, “it isn’t at 
all like you to flare up that way. Mr, 
Trenton hasn’t a thing to do with Cum. 
mings; I happen to know that. But he’s a 
business adviser and particular friend of 
Kemp.” 

“Kemp!” Durland repeated lifting his 
head witha jerk. “You think maybeKemp’s 
interested? Kemp could use these patents; 
there isn’t a thing in these improvements 
that wouldn’t fit right into Kemp’s motor!” 

“That’s perfectly grand! Now that 
you’ve got your patents what you want to 
do is to sit back and wait. There must 
be something pretty good in your ideas 
or Mr. Trenton wouldn’t be interested. 
Wouldn’t it be wonderful if the dollars 
would begin to roll in!” 

“T been fooled a lot of times, Grace,” 
he answered, picking up his hat, staring 
at it as though it were an unfamiliar thing 
and clapping it on his head. “I guess you 
better not say anything about this at 
home. If it doesn’t come to anything I 
don’t want your mother disappointed.” 

“Of course not; it’s our big secret, daddy. 
I just love having secrets with you. After 
the row at home the other night about Mr. 
Trenton’s niece we'd better never mention 
him.” 

“What was that all about, Grace?’’ he 
asked frowning. “I didn’t get what Ethel 
was drivin’ at.” ) 

“Just making herself disagreeable, that’s 
. all. I told a fib, but Ethel had no business 
“ ee | | to attack me that way before guests.” 

| | “Ethel’s kind o’ different somehow,” he 

LOVELY complexions : Lovely women! | Bim | said, drawing the back of his hand «cross 

P S on ous : mouth. she means 

' are syn ym 3 unny, you children ain’t any of you 
cats 00 P F ) | alike,” he went on ruminatively. “TI don’t 
| ever seem to get much out o’ Ethel and 
vou used Pears Soap : 1 Pe “Roy and Ethel are both fond of you, 
| daddy. And you know I adore you; I’m 
simply crazy about you.” 

She pounced upon him and threw her 
arms about his neck, laughing at his strug- 
gles to avoid the kisses she distributed over 
such parts of his face as were free of grime. 

“You're a mighty fine girl, Grace. There 
mustn’t anything happen to you,” he said, 

, you n t afraid, you deer 
Tight Shoes angel! Nothing’s going to happen to me! 
= all feel the same oe G Here’s where I skip—vamoose—disap- 
7.2 fj if you shake into | pear! I’m going to take you to a show to- 
them some fa /> a night—yes I am! You be awfully surprised 
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and Navy during the — gests the Fect “Well——” 
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Minnie got me up to her apartment last 
night for supper and who should walk in 
but Tommy! He swore that girl in Chicago 
didn’t mean anything in his life. He saw 
ker just once when he had dinner with her 
and some other people; he was careful to 
mention the other people! I believed him 
even if he had denied the whole business on 
the telephone. Tommy looks terribly pa 
thetic. He’s going to die if he doesn’t 
check up. His wife’s gone to California for 
the winter, and he’s drowning his sorrow 
in too much booze. Another victim of Pro- 
hibition! Tommy’s one of the million who 
didn’t know he had to have it till they took 
it away from him!” 

| “Well, I’m glad you’ve fixed it up. It’s 
much nicer to be friends with him.” 

“Just a friend, that’s all,” replied Irene, 
slowly shaking her head. ‘The poor boy 
really needs somebody to keep him straight. 
From what he said his wife went away in 
disgust. Why don’t these women stay at 
home and look after their husbands and 
not leave the job to us poor working girls!” 

“Trene, you’re a perfect scream!” 

“Tt’s not a laughing matter,”’ said Irene, 
maintaining her tone of lofty indignation. 
“T can tell you right now that a woman who 
parks her husband these days is taking an 
awful chance.” 

Before they separated Irene warned 
Grace that Kemp had it in mind to drive 
them with Trenton to The Shack Christ- 
mas afternoon. 

“He wanted us to have dinner out there 
but I told him nothing doing. I’d promised 
to play with my family and besides I 
can’t let him think I’m forgiving him too 
easy.” 


IV 


CHRISTMAS morning as Grace was help- 
ing in the kitchen John Moore called her 
on the telephone. He had moved to town 
the day before and thought it would be 
fine if they could ride to the end of one of 
the trolley lines that afternoon and take 
a tramp. Grace excused herself with the 
plea that she already had an engagement 
to go to a matinée. 

She sang about her work, watching the 
clock to mark the appr oach of the hour of 
Trenton’s arrival. His coming would bring 
a crisis in her life. The exchange of gifts in 
the household, the cheer all the members 
of the family were trying to bring to the 
day and the train of associations the 
festival inevitably awakened touched her; 
but not as in other years. There was a 
difference now. She stood free, self-assured, 
confidently seeing in life a great adventure. 

As quickly as possible after dinner she 
flew to her room to dress, and at half past 
two reached Minnie Lawton’s, where she 
found Irene waiting. 

“Tommy took Ward to The Shack from 
the train. They had dinner out there. 
Tommy’s car’s waiting, so we’ll prance 
right along.” 

Grace was disappointed at not seeing 
Trenton at Minnie’s and on the drive to 
The Shack talked little. 

“You either don’t want to see him at all, 
or you’re consumed with anxiety,” com- 
mented Irene. 

Kemp had given her a thousand dollar 
bond for a Christmas present. Her accep- 
tance of the gift she mentioned without 
apology. She was going to save her money, 
she said in her spacious manner; a girl who 
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didn’t put away something for a rainy day 
was a fool. 

The car was stopped suddenly just out- 
side the entrance to Kemp’s farm and Tren- 
ton smilingly opened the door. 

“Merry Christmas! Tommy refused to 
leave the fire! The poor old salamander! 
But being of tougher ‘fiber, here I am to 
meet you!” 

His unexpected appearance had found 
Grace unprepared and she was grateful 
for the moment his banter with Irene gave 
her to adjust herself. He stood with head 
bared, the wind ruffling his hair. The astra- 
khan collar of his overcoat, turned up about 
his neck, set off effectively his handsome 
head and high-bred face. He was indubi- 
tably handsome, a man to be noticed in a 
crowd. Grace felt a new pride in the 
knowledge that he loved her. She laughed 
at some mocking reply he gave Irene and 
found his gaze upon her, the grave eyes all 
tenderness. 

“For heaven’s sake get in, Ward!” ex- 
claimed Irene. “‘You’ll catch your death 
standing there.” 

“T’m going to live forever! Grace, are 
you shod for a walk? Then we'll let Irene 
drive on!” 

He led the way to a point where the 
driveway skirted a woods pasture, and 
opened a gate. The sense of strangeness 
at being with him again passed quickly as 
he began answering her questions about 
his illness. He declared that he was too 
well seasoned to be killed by a cold. And 
besides he had found that he had some- 
thing to live for, and that made a differ- 
ence. A year before he would have relin- 
quished his life without regret ; now through 
her he had found the hope and the promise 
of a new life that transcended all his 
dreams. 

“T couldn’t bear the idea of going indoors 
until I’d had you all to myself a little 
while.” 

The trees rose tall and black against 
the bluest of winter skies. The wind 
moaned fitfully in the boughs overhead. 
Grace felt the power of elemental forces 
in her blood. She was a free spirit in a 
world where the children of men were 
created of all time to be free. Over what 
Trenton was saying and her replies, this 
thought was dominant. It lifted her to 
a mood of exaltation; it seemed that she 
could touch the heavens with her finger 
tips. A branch of brier caught her skirt 
and Trenton was quickly on his knees to 
free it. He looked up into her face before 
he rose and she touched his cheek with 
her hand—lightly and caressingly. 

“Arise, Sir Ward; I make you my true 
knight,” she said. He rose and took her 
in his arms. 

“Oh, my dearest! This is worth waiting 
for; this is worth living for!” He kissed 
her lips and eyes. 

“You are so dear, 
are so wonderful!” 

“Have you missed me; have you really 
thought of me?” he asked. “Do I really 
mean something to you?” 

“Not something, but everything!” 

There was a sob in her throat. She 


” she whispered; ‘‘you 
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clung to him, laying her cheek to his face, 
calling him by endearing names that were 
strange to her lips. ‘Sometimes I doubted 
you, dear. When I didn’t hear from you 
I thought you’d forgotten; and it hurt 
me so.” 


“TI understand, dear,” he said tenderly. 
“T’d have let you know if there’d been 
any way. I was afraid to ask my friends 
to telegraph; it would have involved ex- 
planations.” 

“I only want your forgiveness. I'll 
never doubt you again, dear!” 

“We must have faith in each other; we 
must trust each other,” he said. “You 
know I’d trust you round the world.” 


She clasped her arms about his neck 
and held him in a long kiss to seal his faith 
in her. As they went on she told him about 
Bob Cummings and the visit to Mc- 
Govern’s. 

“It was to give myself a chance to forget 
you. I wanted to see if I could forget you. 
All that day I had thought of you so stead- 
ily that I was unhappy. I hated thethought 
of going home and sitting in my room 
and thinking of you. Can you understand 
how that would be?” 

As she began the story in a tone of self- 
accusation he teasingly pretended to make 
something tragic of it, but when he saw 
that it was a matter of conscience with her 
to confess he made it-easy ‘or her. Assured 
that he saw in the episode no disloyalty 
she gave every humorous twist to the 
incident. He laughed till the woods rang 
when she described the manner in which 
she had slipped away from Cummings 
and taken the trolley home. 

“T’m warned now,” he said. “But don’t 
you ever try running away from me!” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” she cried. “I dare 
you to catch me!” She vaulted the fence 
into a corn field and dodged him as he 
pursued her over the corn stubble and 
among the shocks. She was fleet of foot 
and easily outdistanced him. She ended 
the long chase by hiding behind a shock 
and then as he blundered about seeking 
her, she sprang out and flung her arms 
about him. 

“Tt’s time to go to the house,” he said, 
glancing at the lowering sun. ‘Tommy 
threatened to have tea. We'll take an- 
other way back; it’s longer!” 

“Tsn’t it too bad that things must end! 
I wish today could last forever!” 

“Let’s think of it as the beginning! 
Today I refuse to think of anything dis- 
agreeable. I only ask to be sure you belong 
to me.” 

“OQ, dear and splendid one, you don’t 
question it!” A smile played about her 
lips and her dark eyes were afire._ “I love 
your, she whispered. “I love you. [love 
you! 

The path they were following paralleled 
the highway at this point and as they 
turned toward The Shack a man passed 
in the road, walking rapidly toward town. 
He could hardly have failed to see theif 
embrace. It was John Moore, taking 
alone the tramp he had asked Grace to 
share with him. 

He paused and stared, lifted his hat 
and hurried on. 


Barriers once broken, Grace is confronted by the inevitable next step— 
and what occurs at The Shack opens the next installment in June 
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The Widow’s Loan 


(Continued from page 24) 


Couldn’t he strike a bargain with the 
Widow, touch her for a loan? Rosalindo 
never dreamed, you understand, of steal- 
ing the money, which, as property of the 
dead, had a sacred character in his eyes, 
and represented so many masses for the 
eternal salvation of that mother and her 
child. Nevertheless, what was the harm 
in borrowing the money—with good in- 
terest, of course? What was there wrong 
jn an arrangement like that? There were 
plenty of precedents. Tradesmen across 
the Andes had often used alms in just that 
way, borrowing from the graves of un- 
fortunates along the trails on solemn prom- 
ise to return greater sums. 

He counted over the money in the can. 
Eight pesos and forty centavos—four 
dollars and twenty cents. He rummaged 
around under his belt again and brought 
out the stub of a pencil and a piece of old 
newspaper from Salta that he had been 
using for a wrapper. 

The composition of the note was a long 
and difficult task. However, he indited a 
declaration to the effect that he was 
borrowing four dollars and twenty cents 
from the Widow Correa, deceased, promis- 
ing to return it to the foot of the cross 
within a year. To make his promise more 
solemn and impressive, he put two or three 
capitals in each word. Then he signed it— 
ROSALINDO OVEJERO—with big let- 
ters that took up all the space still left on 
the crumpled paper. He transferred the 
money from the can to his belt, put the 
receipt into the can, and laid the stone 
back exactly as he had found it, so that the 
wind would not blow it away. 

The puma had come back to the other 
side of the pile of stones, whining with 
hypocritical pathos, but really hoping to 
find the man with his back turned. 
Rosalindo tossed another stone in the ani- 
mal’s direction, but not so as to hurt him. 
Now he. was more than ever convinced 
that the puma was the protector of the 
widow’s grave. 

Lighter of heart, he continued on his 


way. 

A week after leaving the Widow’s Tomb 
the fugitive came to a camp inhabited by 
human beings, then later to a cross trail, 
leading in one direction up to Bolivia and in 
the other down to the shores of the Pacific. 


III 


RosaLInpO OVEJERO worked for some 
months in the mines along the coast, part 
of the time in Antofagasta, then again at 
Iquique, and as far north as Arica, on the 
frontier of Peru. The work was not very 
hard and a fellow got whopping wages. 

Rosalindo came to regard that little epi- 
sode in Salta as a divine intervention in his 
behalf. Why in the world had he ever stuck 
to mule driving so long? Why, he earned 
more in two weeks in Chile than he made 
ina year at home! Besides, living was 
better. The climate was pleasanter in this 
land of exile. What a good time a fellow 
could have! Liquor flowed like water 
in the cafés and saloons. Money never 
seemed to give out in that land of joy and 
good fellowship. 

What fun it was to go into a store where 

ttles stretched out in long lines on the 
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Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
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Immediately—safely 
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the safest and surest. When you 
use it you are not experimenting with 
a new and untried depilatory, because 
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and is the only depilatory that has ever 
been endorsed by Physicians, Surgeons, 
Dermatologists, Medical Journals and 
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De Miracle is the most cleanly, because | 39 
there is no mussy mixture to apply or 
wash off. You simply wet > hair 
with this nice De Miracle sanitary liq- 
uid and it is gone. De Miracle alone | J 
devitalizes hair, which is the only 
common-sense way to remove it from 
face, neck, arms, underarms or limbs. 
Three sizes: 6oc. $1.00, $2.00 
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Wonderful, Easy Boyd, 100 words a in 
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today for Catalog and | Money-Back G 


Chieagoe Home Study Schools,801-C Ri Block ,Chicago, 
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shelves. And you could pick them off 
one by one with your revolver, if you were 
willing to pay for them! It was something 
to be able to waste money like that. It sort 
of made you feel much more of a man! 

One day, some eight months after Rosa- 
lindo had reached the mines, he ran across 
an old acquaintance from Salta. This man 
had also been working on the coast, but 
he had not had such good luck as Ovejero. 
Now he had decided to clear out—leave 
his debts and quarrels behind him. 

The thought of this old townsman going 
back over the Atacama trail suddenly re- 
minded Rosalindo of his debt to the widow. 
$0, one night while he was treating his 
comrade to a drink in a saloon in Antofa- 
gasta, he brought the matter up. 

“You are going back by the Atacama 
trail, aren’t you, brother? Now see here, 
will you do a favor for me? When you get 
to the Widow’s Tomb, I wish you would 
leave thirty pesos in the tin can there. 
She gave me eight-forty, but a fellow has 
got to be decent to those whodohim favors. 
Besides, I imagine the old “woman is in 
need of a few masses. You had better 
stop at the hermitage on the way up and 
see whether the hermit is holding my re- 
ceipt. Of course if he hasn’t been up there 
yet it will still be in the can. In that case, 
take it out when you leave the money. 
You have to do such things in a business- 
like way, especially where the dead are 
concerned. Send the receipt to me by 
mail! And here is a peso or two extra for 
your trouble.” 

The months went by. Rosalindo worked 
hard and never missed a day at the mines. 
Though he had always been handy with 
the knife at home, he was settling down 
now, and avoiding quarrels. Let him enjoy 
his bottle of a Sunday in peace! That was 
all he asked for. 

Eventually he felt sick. The doctor, a 
young fellow from Santiago, thought it 
was a case of too much alcohol, but Rosa- 
lindo knew better than that stuck-up Chil- 
ean what the real cause of his trouble was. 

You see, he had not been sleeping well, 
and he was having such terrible dreams! 
One day, as he was staggering home from 
the saloon, what did he see? A woman, sir, 
a woman, coming toward him—a woman 
in a faded shawl, lean, just skin and bones, 
with a darkish sort of complexion 
TF | big, black eyes, flashing fire! At her side 
was a little boy who scarcely came up to 
her knees. Rosalindo did not know the 
Widow Correa, of course, nor had he met 
anyone who had ever seen her. But it was 
the Widow Correa all right, he was sure 
of that! 

He took off his hat, as reverently as he 
had done while praying on her tomb. 

“What can I do for you, sefiora?” he 
asked politely. ‘What do you want of me?” 
The woman had said nothing, but*merely 
looked and looked at him, sharply, sternly. 
As he went into his house he closed the 
door behind him, but the woman followed, 
and the child with her, filtering right in 
through the boards. 

Rosalindo slept in a big room with seven 
other men, but the woman didn’t seem to 
mind those fellows. She kept right on and 
on, and finally stopped at the foot of 
Ovejero’s bed. Whenever he opened his 
eyes, there she stood—stiff, s raight, mo- 
tionless, looking down upon him with those 
flaming, staring eyes of hers that never 
seemed to wink. 
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The morning after this encounter, the 
cowboy thoughfthe had divined the mean- 
ing of this visit. Doubtless the poor widow 
had come to thank him for the four hun- 
dred percent interest he had given her on 
her loan. If she had had that terrible ex- 
pression on her face, it was probably be- 
cause spirits in the other world can't look 
any other way. 

He was not much surpri:ed when he met 
her the following night on his way home 
from the saloon.” Again he took off his 
hat and addressed her in the halting, stam- 
mering voice of a drunkard. 

“Don’t mention it, sefiora, don’t men- 
tion it! You have nothing to thank me for. 
A man’s word is his word. I am sorry I 
couldn’t make it more. Next year, perhaps, 
if another friend Bors that way, I will re- 
membe: you again.’ 

But the woman didn’t seem to hear him. 
She continued staring at him fixedly, while 
the pale face of her child seemed to con- 
vulse with weeping, though there was no 
sound and no sign of tears. 

So it went on night after night. Rosa- 
lindo drank more and more, hoping thus 
to get rid of the frightful visions, but the 
pursuit of the widow became more insistent 
as his drunkenness increased. She was now 
following him around by daylight, standing 
at his elbow as he worked with pick and 
shovel in the mines. 

“There is something in this business 
that I don’t understand,” Rosalindo began 
to think. “Do you suppose that fellow 
didn’t deliver the money I gave him?” 

He began to ask around about this 
friend of his. 

At last a miner who had been going up 
and down the coast, from saloon to saloon, 
gambling and swindling the workingmen, 
gave him news cf his friend f om Salta. 
The fellow had been killed in a saloon 
brawl in a village at the foot of the Andes 
as he was going up from Cobija to take 
the Atacama trail. 

The poor cowboy, who never dreamed 
that his money had failed to reach the 
widow, was quite dumfounded on receiving 
this piece of news. Painfully he calculated 
the number of days that had passed since 
he left his receipt in the tin can at the foot 
of the cross. Then a smile of satisfaction 
came over his face, as though he had solved 
a difficult probleme More than a year! 
The note was overdue. The widow had a 
right to complain! 

Now he understood why she had eyed 
him so severely and why the little child 
kept weeping all the time. They were 
hungry—hungry for masses in their life in 
the other world. And there he was, wast- 


‘ing his wages in drinking and good times, 


while those poor souls were being held in 
Purgatory because he had neglected to 
repay money that he owed! 

He could hardly wait for nightfall. 
When the widow appeared again he would 
explain the whole business; and to keep 
his head clear for the interview, he did 
not drink at all that day. But for some 
reason the widow did not appear. Not 
till early in. the morning when Ovejero 
was awaking from a sound sleep did he see 
her again, for a second, while he was rub- 
bing his eyes. 

“You see, sefiora,” he explained, ‘ 
was not my fault. A friend of mine val 
got himself killed and lost all my money. 
However, I'll pay, I’ll pay! I am going to 
find some one to take the cash to you, 
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even if I have to foot all the expenses for 
the trip myself. And I'll increase the 
interest, too.” 

He did not need to explain further. 
The widow with her child disappeared as 
though these promises had eased her 
mind; or she may have been frightened 
by the yelling and swearing that started 
among the other boarders in the room 
when they were awakened by the loud 
voice in which Rosalindo talked. They 
were getting tired of the fellow, they were. 
Every night now he was coming home 
drunk, and talking out loud for hours at 
a time with that invisible woman. 

For a long time Rosalindo had no fur- 
ther encounter with his creditor in the 
other world. And this absence seemed 
quite natural to him. People over there 
know what living ‘souls are doing here. 
She understood how this matter of the 
loan was on the cowboy’s mind. And 
indeed, he was drinking much less than 
usual and working overtime when there 
was a chance. Meanwhile, he was looking 
around for some one to make the trip to 
the Widow’s Tomb and deposit the money 
at the foot of the cross. Unfortunately, 
no one seemed to be going east on the 
Atacama trail, though he made inquiries 
every where. 

“It’s no use!’ he thought. “I have got 
tohirea man. It will cost a heap of money, 
but never mind! I have got to get a good 
night’s sleep pretty soon, without that 
poor widow and her baby coming to wake 
me up all the time.” 

At last Ovejero- found his man, an old 
Chilean, “Seftor Juanito” by name, “’No 
Juanito,” as the Chileans said, for Chileans 
are inclined to treat words of respect some- 
what disrespectfully. Rosalindo had 
always had a world of regard for ’No 
Juanito. “The cowboy never dared open 
his mouth when the venerable old Chilean 
was speaking. His admiration for the sage 
was so great that when Juanito explained 
that he had never heen across the Atacama 
trail and didn’t know where the tomb of 
the widow was, Rosalindo paid no partic- 
ular attention. A few directions to a man 
like that and you could rely on him to go 
to the end of the wor'd! 

“The Atacama trail! The Puna? Huh! 
Easy as pie!” the old man said. ‘Just tell 
me where the place is, and I’ll go there in a 
beeline. This ain’t the first nor the tenth 
time I have been across the Andes, but I 
always went before in the winter time 
when the trails were all covered with snow 
and a mountain goat couldn’t have got 
across the glaciers!” 

Juanito listened impatiently when Rosa- 
lindo started a long and detailed explana- 
tion. 

“T don’t need all that,” he interrupted. 
“T can find the road. From what you have 
said already I could go there blindfolded 

. But just a moment, cuyano .. . How 
oral do you think you will send the old 

The gaucho figured out carefully what 
the trip was going to cost. Then he de- 
cided he would try thirty pesos again. 
But Juanito protested. 

“Oh, no,” he said, “that isn’t enough! 
Just think a minute. The money was due 
months ago. Think what that poor woman 
must have been suffering in Purgatory 
just because she didn’t get your money in 


, See here, cuyano, make it fifty at 
st. 


LEAN Hands in Business” 
mean to you? What a wonderful thing it is that 
Thirsty Fibre stands for clean hands in business— 
both physically and morally. We are trying to make 


Thirsty Fibre and Clean 


the same to you and all who use ScotTissue Towels. 
Thirsty Fibre personifies the spirit of Clean Hands 
in Business efficiency in your washroom. 


A ScotTissue Towel is not inanimate paper. 
Thirsty Fibre makes it a living impulse of absorbency 
—thirsty at the slightest contact with water. 


Chester, Pa. 


ScotTissue is a real towel that really dries. Soft, white, com- 
fortable — it is so different from all others that the imprinted 
ScotTissue on every ScotTissue Towel is really an unneces- 
@ sary identification to the person who has once used them. 
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It is Thirsty Fibre (millions of him in each 
ScotTissue Towel) who absorbs four times 
his weight in water and is responsible for 
that essential, thirsty, absorbent quality 
found only in ScotTissue Towels. 


— What does that 


Hands in Business mean 


Thirsty Fibre—His Biography is a most delightful little book. 
It is sent free upon request. 
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Golden Glint 


Shampoo 


The difference between beautiful hair 
and ordinary hair is very slight—usu- 
aliy something about its shade, a lit- 
tle” which makes it attrac- 
tive resent or just erdinary if lack- 
ing. Avhether your hair is light, medium 
or th , it is only necessary to supply 
this elusive little something to make 
it beautiful. This can be done. If your hair 
is dull or lacks lustre—if it is not quite as 
rich in tone as you would like to have it— 
you can easily give it that little something 
it lacks. No ordinary shampoo will do this, 
for ordinary shampoos do nothing but clean the 
hair. Golden Glint Shampoo is NOT an ordinary 
shampoo. It does more than merely clean. It 
adds beauty—a ‘“‘tiny tint’’—that little something 
which distinguishes really pretty hair from that which 
is dull and ordinary. Would you really like to have 
beautiful hair? Just buy a package o! a Glint 
Shampoo. At your dealer’s, or send 25¢ direct to 
** J. W. KOBI COMPANY, 131 Spring St., Seattle. 
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TEACH YOUR CHILD 


In Your Own Home 


and give him practically the same educational 
advantages he would have were he in attend- 
ance at the best private school. 

A unique system by means of which children 
from kindergarten to 12 years of age may be 
taught by correspondence at home by the best 
modern methods and under the guidance and 
supervision of a great day school, established 
1297, with a world-wide reputation for training 
young children. Write for information to 


THE CALVERT SCHOOL 
4 Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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In response 
to thou- 
sands of re- 
quests his 
new pic- 
tures, in- 
cluding the 
one appear- 
ing on this 
issue of 
Cosmopoli - 
tan, have 
been re- 
produced in 
full color. 


Send 25c 
for each of 
the accom- 
panying 
pictures 
select 
—please 
designate 
them by 
their num- 
bers. We 
pay the 
postage and 
guarantee 
delivery. 


likes to look at. 


“There’s a Picture 
Worth Framing! 
you hear people say that, 


each month, when they see 
the Cosmopolitan Magazine cover. Be- 
sides being ‘‘the magazine that nearly 
everybody worth while reads,” Cosmo- 
politan is the magazine that everybody 
Into its cover each 
month goes the extraordinary genius of 


HARRISON FISHER 
The World’s Greatest Artist 


And the creator of the famous ‘‘Harri- 
son Fisher Girl” is at his best today. 


No. 311 


Each pic- 
ture is 
mounted 
on hand- 


some peb- 


bled paper, 
with all let- 
teringomit- 
ted and 
suitable for 
framing. 
Size 
inches. 
Price per 
picture — 
only 25c. 


No. 307 

For a wider selection send 15c to “The 
Cosmopolitan Print Department ; Sec- 
tion C’"—for a 1922 catalog of 150 
other Fisher pictures. 
company your request with 75c for all 
three of the above pictures, the catalog 
will be sent free. 


Or, if you ac- 


Yes and no, no and yes, the cowboy 
finally made it fifty. The figure would 
eat into his savings; but after all, he would 
be square at last with La Difunta Correa! 
It was not so easy to come to an agreement 
with Juanito on the matter of expenses. 

“No, sir—no, sir! I don’t stir away from 
here for less than a hundred. You see, I 
am getting old, and I like the place. I 
intend to die right here and I don’t risk a 
trip like that unless you pay me, and pay 
me well. Besides, see what I lose if I go 
away.” And he reeled off a list of all the 
pulparias, all the remoliendas—all the 
“joints” and “holes” where he played the 
guitar and sang cuecas, nights, seasoning 
intermissions with obscene stories. 

“Why, I am in demand around here. 
Everybody wants ’No Juanito to lead 
the dances. Even at a hundred I'll be 
losing money. But I like you, cuyano, and 
a dog would doa favor for a friend!’’ Van- 
quished in the bargaining at last, the 
cowboy agreed; and he worked and 
worked for a long time; for one hundred 
and fifty was more than he had on hand. 

But one day he came around to Juanito’s 
and passed over a bag of money. 

“Good,” said the old man, “I'll leave 
tomorrow morning and make straight for 
the top of the Puna. I'll be back inside a 
month and give you the receipt!” 


IV 


ROSALINDO OVEJERO had not slept so 
soundly in some months past. He was 
working hard to replenish his little fund 
of savings. Every now and then he would 
stagger home from the tavern; but for a 
month his fellow boarders had not been 
awakened by his monologues with the in- 
visible woman. 

Four weeks, five weeks, six weeks went 
by. Juanito had not returned. But Rosa- 
lindo was not alarmed on that account. 
Everybody knew that the old Chilean was 
always moving from place to place. It was 
just like him to go on across the desert 
to Salta, where a man like him would make 
a fortune in the gaming places and dance 
halls. 

But after eight weeks—and still no letter 
from his messenger—Rosalindo began to 
to worry. The woman and her child had 
again appeared, hereyes rounder and more 
fiery than ever, her face leaner and more 
parched, it seemed, by the long roasting 
in Purgatory. And that child, that boy! 

“What’s the matter, sefiora, what’s the 
matter? I sent you your money! I sent 
you your money! Didn’t you get it? 
Didn’t you see ’No Juanito?” 

“Shut up, you damned cuyano!” was 
the only thing he heard in answer. “‘What’s 
the matter with you, anyhow? Guess you 
must have killed a woman before you came 
over here across the Andes!” 

The next day Rosalindo was so broken 
up he could not go to work. 

“There is something under this that I 
don’t understand,” he said. “Do you sup- 
pose they killed Juanito the way they did 
the other fellow?” 

He simply had to have news. He walked 
into Antofagasta, where the old Chilean 
had so many friends. It did not take Rosa- 
lindo long to find out from those people 
that Juanito was not dead, that he had 
never been in better health, in fact. When 
the cuyano told about his arrangement for 
the trip up the Atacama trail, the men just 
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laughed at him. Juanito was not the man 
for things like that. He didn’t like cold 
weather! He had shipped ‘at once on a 
Chilean steamer and made various stops 
along the Pacific. He had last been heard 
of in Valparaiso, where he was singing 
and playing in the water front dives. 

Rosalindo was sorry Valparaiso was not 
within walking distance. Nothing would 
have pleased him better than to drop in 
on one of those song-fests of the old man 
and settle the whole argument with his 
knife, then and there. So that hundred and 
fifty had been just thrown away and the 
widow would again be calling on him night 
after night, drinking the life blood out of 
him and leaving him so weak and miser- 
able he couldn’t do a good day’s work. 

Rosalindo was right. The widow did 
come back. Again she began to wait for 
him every night along the road between 
the tavern and his boarding house. Again 
she followed him through the door, which 
the gaucho now slammed in her very face. 

“‘What’s the use,” he said at last, des- 
perately. “I have got to go myself, though 
I feel so badly. There’s no other way out 
of it. I’ve got to go.” 

However, he did not leave for some 
time. For one thing, he was not feeling 
well; and then again wages had been going 
up, and when he worked he made a lot 
of money. Rosalindo, in fact, stopped 
drinking for a time after that raise of pay. 
The widow let him alone for a few nights 
and he began to hope it might be all right 
after all. 

One night, sitting up in his bed, he was 
thinking of the absence of the specter, 
and wondering if she would ever come 
again. “I’ll bet she does!” he thought, “I'll 
bet she does!”’ And he looked around over 
the room, which was resonant with the. 
snores and fragrant with the alcoholic 
breathing of his seven fellow roomers. . The 
darkness seemed to fill him with a ter 
ror greater than he had ever experienced 
before. He felt in his bones that some- 
thing extraordinary was going to happen, 
something more mysterious, more awful 
than usual. 

But nothing happened till the following 
night. Then at the place where he usually 
met La Difunta Correa, the specter appear- 
ed but she was not wrapped as usual in a 
black shawl, nor did she have a child at her 
side. She came forward out of the darkness 
alone, and stopped in front of him. From 
behind her back she drew an arm witha 
lantern hanging in its hand. 

Rosalindo knew who she was, though he 
had never seen her before. It was the 
Widow of the Lantern, but at the same 
time it was La Difunta Correa! That dry, 
withered, moldy arm that seemed to 
stretch out endlessly into the darkness in 
front of him, went on ahead, holding out 
the murky lantern that seemed to waver 
back and forth as she walked. Drawn on 
by a resistless force, the cowboy hurried to- 
wards his Indgings with the light dancing 
before his eyes and illuminating with a 
ghastly, blood-red brightness the black 
robes of the specter. On reaching his 
house he hurriedly closed the door behind 
him, but the Widow of the Lantern came 
in through the boards. He threw himself 
full length on his bed; but the lantern 
hung suspended at the foot of the cot, 
and behind it, in the dim light, shone the 
face of the dread widow, not blank, pale, 
severe, as formerly, but cruel, leering, the 
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corners of the ghastly mouth drawn up 
into a smile of malignant joy. 

‘Tl pay—oh, pay!” he shouted. 
“It’s not my fault. But for God’s sake 
put that lantern out!” 

He threw up his job and got ready for 
the journey. The season was not quite 
right for a crossing of the Cordillera up 
to the top of the Atacama trail. Winter 
was coming on. Friends did all they could 
to dissuade him, but Rosalindo gloomily 


shook his head. They didn’t understand | 


why he simply had to go! The Widow of 
the Lantern was an implacable foe. Her 
appearance meant that he must die inevi- 
tably within a year. But after all, it was 
the question of the money. Perhaps if he 
paid it at once, the ultimatum would be 
canceled. What reason would she have 
to punish him once he had fulfilled his 
obligations? 

One night the cry he gave was the cry 
of a man in absolute terror. It aroused 
everyone in the house. Rosalindo had not 
seen anybody; but a pair of hands had 
reached down out of the darkness and 
seized him by the feet, pulling at them till 
it seemed his bones would part at the 
joints) The men in the room gathered 
around his bed and held him down; but 
the invisible hands kept pulling and pull- 
ing while he screamed aloud with pain 
and fright. 

There was no question about his starting 
now. He would have to make the journey 
not only to get a night’s sleep back again, 
but to free himself from a most horrible 
death. In his days of prosperity he had 
hardly known how to spend all the money 
he made. But now he was poor. To get 
the needed funds together, he sold out all 
the little things he had bought. - He re- 
covered a number of loans that he had 
made to friends, and which he had never 
thought of collecting before. With the 
combined proceeds he bought an old, 
broken down mule that had been discarded 
from the mines; and he laid in a stock of 
provisions. 

The tavern keepers along the road 
through the foothills of the Andes saw 
him pass on that rickety but still coura- 
geous animal up toward the Atacama trail. 
In vain they urged the gaucho to turn 
back. Winter had broken in the uplands. 
The last trailmen to come down had de- 
clared the Puna impassable to anyone 
who should follow them. But Rosalindo 
pushed on. 

Far up on the western slope of the Andes 
he met one last driver, a Bolivian in a red 
poncho and a fur cap, coming down to the 
coast with a train of llamas, each with two 
bags across its back. 

“Don’t go on,”’ the Indian advised. “It’s 
blowing like hell up there. Take my advice, 
come back with me. No living man can 
get through there. The devil is the boss 
of the trail for the next six months.” 

But Ovejero needed to have a talk 
with that devil, come to an understand- 
ing about certain things, so that he 
would not be troubled with bad dreams 
any more. He reached the eastern edge 
of the forest land. The terrible Puna, 
without trees, without water, stretched 
away up hill ahead of him. He plucked 
up courage as he compared his present 
Journey with the trip he had taken two 
years before. Now he was not alone. His 
mule had supplies for a whole month. 
When he got tired he could ride on the 


Fortunes are 
Going Begging 


Photoplay producers ready to pay big sums for 
stories but can’t get them. One big corporation 
offers a novel test which is open to anyone with- 


out charge. 


Send for the Van Loan Question- 


naire and test yourself in your own home. 


SHORT time ago a Montana house- 
wife received a handsome check for 
a motion picture scenario. Six 
months before she had never had the re- 
motest idea of writing for the screen. She 
did not seek the opportunity. It was 
thrust on her. She was literally hunted 
out by a photoplay corporation which is 
combing the country for men and women 
with story-telling ability. 


ing this search by means‘of the Van Loan 
Questionnaire. 

The experiment has-gone far enough 
to prove conclusively (1) that many 
people who do not at all suspect their 
ability can write scenarios; and that (2) 
this free questionnaire does prove to the 
man or womar who sends for it whether 
he or she has ability enough to warrant 

: development. 


This single incident 
gives some idea of the 
desperate situation of 
the motion picture com- 
panies. With millions of 
capital to work with; 
with magnificent me- 
chanical equipment, the 
industry is in danger of Rex Ingr 
complete paralysis be- 
cause the public de- 
mands better stories— 
and the number of _ 
ple who can write those 
stories are only a hand- 
ful. It is no longer a 
case of inviting new 
writers; the motion pic- 
ture industry is literally 


Thomas H. Ince 


Allan oye 
Lois Weber 
Rob Wagner 
James R. Quirk 


"THESE are the leaders behind the 

Search for screen writing , talent. 
They form the Advisory_Cotncil of 
the Palmer Photoplay Corporation. 


Thomas H. Ince Studios 


Frank E. Woods 
Chief Supervising Director 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp. 


‘am 
Director of ‘‘The Four, Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse 
C. Gardner Sullivan 
Author and Producer 
Dwan Productions 
Lois Weber Productions, Inc. 
Author and Screen Authority 


Editor and Publisher, Photo- 
play Magazine 


- Aneevening with this 
novel device for self-ex- 
amination is highly fas- 

cinating as well as use- 
ful. It isa simple test 
applied in your own 
home. Its record is held 
confidential by the Cor- 
poration. 

The Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation offers 
you this free test because 


Scores of Screen 
Stories are needed 
by producers: 

Scores of good. sto- 
ries could be sold at 


=, 


reaching out in every 
direction. It offers to 
every intelligent man and woman—to you 
—the home test which revealed unsus- 
pected talent in this Montana housewife. 
And it has a fortune to give you if you 
succeed. 


Send for the Free Van Loan 
Questionnaire 


H. H. Van Loan, the celebrated photo- 
playwright, is responsible for the inven- 
tion of the novel questionnaire which has 
uncovered hidden photodramatists in all 
walks of life. With Malcolm McLean, 
formerly Professor of short story writing 
at Northwestern University, he hit upon 
the happy idea of adapting the tests 
which were used in the United States 
Army, and applying them to this search 
for story-telling ability. 


The results have been phenomenal. In 
the recent J. Parker Read, Jr., competi- 
tion all three prizes amounting to $5,000 
were awarded to students of the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation, which is conduct- 


once, if they. were avail- 
able. The Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation exists first of all to sell 
hotoplays to producers. Its Educational 
partment was organized for-one pur- 
pose and one only—to develop screen 
writers whose stories it can sell. 


You are invited to try; 
clip the coupon 


The whole purpose of. this advertise- 
ment is to invite readers of Cosmopolitan 
to take the Van Loan Questionnaire test. 
If you have read this page up to this 
point, your interest is sufficient to war- 
rant addressing the invitation to you di- 
rectly. In all sincerity, and with the 
interests of the motion picture industry 
at heart, the Palmer Photoplay Corpora- 
tion extends you its cordial invitation to 
try. Who can tell what the reward may 
be in your case? 


For your convenience the coupon is 
printed on this page. ‘The questionnaire 
is free and your request for’ it incurs no 
obligation on your part. 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY Corporation, Department of Education,C.5 


PLEASE send me, without cost 


124 West 4th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


bligation on my part, your a 
the questions in it and return 


the test, I am to receive fur- 
ther information about your 


Course and Service. 
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et Bowls With: 


Sani-Flush has made the 
closet bowl] the easiest part of 
the bathroom to keep clean. 
Sani-Flush does all the hard 
work—and does it quickly and 
easily. 


It has displaced the use of 


makeshift preparations—and 
ul the unpleasant scrubbing, 
‘couring and dipping methods. 


Just sprinkle a little Sani- 
Flush into the bowl according 
to directions, and flush. Stains, 
odors and incrustations vanish. 
Both bowl and trap become as 
clean and white as new. So 
clean that disinfectants are 
unnecessary. 


Sani-Flush will positively not 
injure bow] or connections. Al- 
ways keep Sani-Flush handy in 
your bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, 
drug, hardware, plumbing and 
house-furnishing stores. If 
you cannot buy it locally at 
once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can, 
postpaid. (Canadian price, 
35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


animal’s back and thus make longer 
marches of it than he had done before. 
But on the previous crossing, on the other 
hand, though he had no food he had plenty 
of coca with him, and he had not been 
hungry. Life on the coast had not agreed 
with him, after all. He was a bit broken 
down. He felt tired, older. 

The cold winds of the high plateau began 
to blow, fanned by the wings of that 
devil, the Lord of the Desert, of whom the 
Bolivian muleteer had told him. Some- 
times the gale was so strong that his mule 
could make no headway; but the cowboy 
urged the animal on, pricking him with 
the point of a knife till he broke into a run 
again. 

“Geddap, geddap!” Rosalindo pushed 
on, his whole soul bent on reaching the 
Widow’s Tomb as soon as possible. 

He cut out the meal in the middle of 
the day. He was not very hungry, and it 
took time to stop and eat. He camped at 
sundown every day for fear of losing his 
way in the dark; but he was on the trail 
again in the first twilight of dawn. When 
the mule seemed to be wearing out, he 


began to feed it with his own bread. Let | 


the brute eat everything! The important 
thing was to get there! But one afternoon, 
when Rosalindo judged he must be getting 
near the tomb, the animal collapsed and 
stretched out on the ground. It was useless 
to whip him or encourage him. Rosalindo 
understood that the poor animal was done 
for. However, he hurried on! He would 
stop on the way back the next day and 
get the provisions that were left. He must 
reach the Widow’s Tomb that evening. 

Walking on alone now, without the pro- 
tection afforded by the mule’s body, he 
found himself enveloped by the whirlwinds 
that were sweeping over the desert im- 
mensity, driving clouds of sand before it 
that cut into his face and hands. Some- 
times he had to lie down on the ground to 
escape the violence of the blasts. Once, 
while clinging to a cock with his hands, 
the wind swept his feet off the ground, 
and there he hung suspended in the air. 
When the wind was strongest he crawled 
forward on hands and knees, so fixed was 
his determination to get on. Then again 
the gale would slacken for a time and he 
could walk upright, identifying, mean- 
while, various landmarks along the trail. 
He was getting nearer and nearer the end 
of his journey. Fortunately he had some 
strength to go on. But the cold of the up- 
lands was eating into his bones. His arms 
were now hanging limp at his sides. His 
breath had frozen into icicles on his mus- 
tache and beard. All the warmth of his 
body seemed to have run into his head 
and legs. 

At last a pile of stones came into view, 
something like the ruins of an old stone 
cabin. Beyond it was a great pile of rocks 
and two boards crossed on top of it. He 
had just reached that crude sepulcher of 
the desert when the hurricane broke anew. 
But the cowboy seemed indifferent to 
the cruelties of the storm. All his at- 
tention was fixed on that pile of stones. 
At the foot of the cross was the same tin 
can and in it the same stone to hold it 
down. Nothing had changed since two 
years before. The can may have been a bit 
more rusty. 

“At last,” he murmured to himself, “at 
last!” 
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How glad he was to have arrived— 
at last. He started to take off his hat to 
say his prayer to the dead woman. But 
he failed. He could not lift his arms. They 
hung lifeless from his shoulders as though 
they were no longer a part of his body. 

“Well, I'll have to keep my hat on,” he 
thought. 

He tried to utter a prayer, but not a 
sound could leave his mouth. 

“Well, I can think a prayer. The 
widow will surely hear me.” 

“Here I am, sefiora,” he said, mentally, 
“T have been slow, but it was not my fault, 
as you and your little boy well know. I am 
bringing back the money with the intcrest 
that I promised. Forty pesos in all, the 
best that I could do. That is al! I could get 
together!” 

He tried to produce the money from his 
belt, show it to the widow, before deposit- 
ing it under the stone where he had left 
his receipt. But again he could not lift 
his arms. Desperately he struggled, but 
the paralysis seemed to be creeping all 
over him. Even his legs were beginning 
to give way. 

A voice kept saying within him: “Don’t 
give up! Don’t lie down!” 

Ro his knees gradually folded under 

He sank to the ground. How sleepy 
he felt! How good it seemed to be able to 
rest a moment! At the same time he was 
anxious to get his account straightened 
out without delay. 

“Here is your money. I tell you, sefora, 
it was not my fault. The men I sent to 
bring it to you tricked me. Why don’t you 
take it? Why don’t you listen to me?” 

Some however, was listening. A 
living form had suddenly risen from among 
the stones in the tomb and was creeping 
slowly toward him. The approach of the 
strange form did not impress Rosalindo 
as anything extraordinary. He, too, was 
lying full length, at that moment, on the 
ground. He could not lift his head to see 
exactly who it was, but he could guess. 


The widow probably was sorry to see him’ 


lying helpless there. She was coming to 
take the money from his belt. Perhaps 
she was bringing the Widow of the Lan- 
tern, too, to show her that everything 
was all right. 

He heard a gruff, harsh, panting sound 
close to his ears. A feeling of mortal terror 
came over him. Those two specters! How 
horrible! Perhaps the vampires were 
coming to suck his blood, to get strength 
enough for their future apparitions! 

A dark, lean form rose between his eyes 
and the failing light of the wintry after- 
noon. Two huge, round, fiery eyes were 
looking into his, penetrating, it seemed, to 
the very bottom of his soul. He thought 
of the fixed, flashing eyes of the dead widow. 
Those before him were just as fiery, but 
they were not black. They were green 
with sparks of gold! 

A mighty snarl sounded in his ears, as 
though the whole desert were in travail. 
A huge, foamy chasm, purple on the inside, 
and bristling with marble cones, opened 
before him. Two columns as hard as stone 
fell upon his breast and crushed his body 
against the ground, holding him so tight 
that he could not move. 

“Here, sehora, take your money . oy 
I came all the way myself . . . Its 
forty . . . and you lent me eight ..- , 
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ight HE popular DuBarry pattern, 

low. in Ivory Pyralin, is illustrated. 

but A made also in Shell Pyralin 

Amber Pyralin, with exquisite 

rece decorations in colors, if desired. 

Or you may prefer the delightful 

;, as LaBelle pattern—or the Plain 
vail. pattern. 


IVORY 


Yyra / in 


from its evident beauty and 
lasting usefulness, one of the most 
appreciated features of Pyralin toilet- 
‘ ware is that all patterns are standard, 
always easy to match at the leading 
stores everywhere. Many graduation 
gifts will be complete sets of Pyralin, but 
a great number will be a few essential 
articles, which can be added to from 
time to time until all twenty-five pieces 
adorn the dressing table. 
E.I.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & Co., INC. 


Pyralin Department 
ARLINGTON, N. J. 


Each piece is plainly stamped 
with “Pyralin,” your 
assurance of life-long service, 


IS YOUR. OWN SET COMPLETE? 


HAIR BRUSH 
CLOTH BRUSH 
HAT BRUSH 
BONNET BRUSH 
MILITARY BRUSH 


COMB ... MIRROR SCISSORS SHOE HORN CLOCK 

NAIL POLISHER SOAP BOX DRESSER TRAY PIN CUSHION 
NAIL FILE CREAM BOX PIN TRAY PERFUME 
CUTICLE KNIFE PUFF BOX PICTURE FRAME BUD VASE 
SHOE HOOK HAIR RECEIVER JEWEL BOX TALCUM STAND 
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POWDER 
heeps the gums healthy 


If your gums bleed, beware of 
Pyorrhea 


YORRHEA will rob you of your 
teeth unless you check it prompt: 
It’s a disease of the gums 
and the cause of loose teeth. And its 
germs often seriously injure the health. 
The sure way to check pyorrhea—or 
better still, to prevent it—is to see 
your dentist frequently and use Py- 
orrhocide Powder regularly. 
Pyorrhocide Powder is the only den- 
tifrice whose value in treating and 
preventing pyorrhea has been proved 
by dental clinics devoted exclusively 
to pyorrhea research and treatment. 
It corrects bleeding gums; aids sensi- 
tive gums; hardens soft, spongy 
gums. It checks pyorrhea and re- 
stores gum health. If gum health is 
maintained, pyorrhea is prevented. 
Use Pyorrhocide Powder for healthy 
gums and clean, white teeth. Dentists 
everywhere 
scribe it. 
economical dollar 
package contains 
six months’ supply. 
Sold by drug- 
gists and 
dental sup- 
ply houses. 


FREE SAMPLE 
Write for free 
sample and 
our booklet on 
Prevention 
and Treat- 


Colson Wheel Chairs 
and Cripples’ Tricycles 
Models for All Needs 


e COLSON Co. G 
6500 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


You can complete} 
this simplified High 
School Course at home in-| 


lide of two yi Meets all ents for entrance to 
the fessions. and 
are in our Free Bulletin, Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


H-514, Drexel Ave. & SOth St. 


LA FRANCO 


Creme fle Mon 


: ses— es— 
Aliso Creme Le Mon Vanishing Day 


60c. Cream, excellent base for face powder. 
40z. Societe La France Toilet Goods Co., 
jar Dept. C., 15 W. 26 St.,-New York 
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December Love 


(Continued from page 84) 


“That fellow they are all talking about, 
Arabian. At least Isuppose so. Anyhow, 
it’s the fellow I saw in Glebe Place.” 

Beryl Van Tuyn was standing by a table 
near the wall. Lady Sellingworth saw her 
in profile. Her companion stood beside 
her with his back to the room. He gave 
her the impression of a strong and good 
looking man. 

He helped Miss Van Tuyn out of her 
coat, then took off his, and went to hang 
them on a stand against the wall. In 
doing this he turned and for a moment 
showed his profile to Lady Sellingworth. 


| She saw the line of his brown face, his arm 
| raised, his head slightly thrown back. 


So that was Nicolas Arabian, the man 
all the women in the Coombe set were 
gossiping about! She could not see him 
very well. But there was something in his 
profile, something in his movement and 
in the carriage of his head, which seemed 
familiar to her. And she drew her brows 
together, wondering. 

“T am sure I know that man’s face!” 
Lady Sellingworth thought. 

And she expressed herthought to Craven. 

“Tf that is Nicolas Arabian I think I 
must have seen him about London,” she 
said. “His side face seems familiar to me 
somehow.” 

“T wonder whether Beryl saw me when 
she came in,” continued Lady Sellingworth. 
“She saw you of course.” 

“Ves, she saw me.” 

From the sound of Craven’s voice, from 
the constraint of his manner, Lady Selling- 
worth gathered the knowledge that her 
evening was spoiled. Craven was obvious- 
ly restless, ill at ease. He never looked 
down the room. He devoted himself to her. 
He talked even more than usual. But she 
was aware of effort in it all, and knew that 
his thoughts were with Beryl Van Tuyn 
and the stranger who seemed vaguely 
familiar to her. 

The conversation presently languished. 
There was no spontaneity init. All around 
them loud voices were talking volubly in 
Italian. She glanced from table to table. 
It seemed to her that everyone was feeling 
happy and at ease except herself and 
Craven. They were ill-matched. She 
became horribly self-conscious. 

How useless and absurd were her efforts 
to look her best. A terrible phrase of 
Caroline Briggs came into her mind—“I 
feel as if I were looking at bones decked out 
in jewels.” And again she was back in 
Paris ten years ago; again she saw a con- 
trast bizarre as the contrast she and Craven 
now presented to the crowd in the restau- 
rant. Before the eyes of her mind there 
arose an old woman in a black wig and a 
marvelously handsome young man. 

Suddenly a thrill shot through her. It 
was like a sharp physical pain, a sword 


|| thrust of agony. 


That profile which had seemed vaguely 
familiar to her just now, wasn’t it like his 
profile? One face seen in profile is often 
very much like another. But the even 
dark brown of the complexion! That was 
not very common, not the type of complex- 
jon one sees every day. 

Beryl had spoken of “a living bronze.” 

Craven was speaking to her again. She 
forced herself to reply to him, though she 


scarcely knew what she was saying. She 
saw a look of surprise in the eyes which he 
fixed on her. 

“It is rather hot. The room is so very 
crowded tonight,” she murmured. She 
picked the fan up and began to use it un- 
steadily. 

“Yes. No wonder with such cooking. 
Here is the zampaglione.” 

The waitress put two large glasses be- 
fore them filled with the thick yellow 
custard, then brought them a plate of 
biscuits. 

Lady Sellingworth laid down the fan 
and picked up her spoon. 

She must eat. But she didn’t know how 
she was going to force herself to do it. 
Although she kept on saying to herself, 
“Tt’s impossible!” she could not get rid of 
the horrible suspicion which had assailed 
her; on the contrary it seemed to grow in 
her till it was almost a conviction. 

She laid down her spoon. 

“Don’t you like the zampaglione?” 

“Yes, it’s delicious. But I have had 
enough. You ordered such a very good 
dinner!” 

She was longing to confirm or banish 
her suspicion by a long look at Beryl’s 
companion, She felt sure now that if she 
looked again at Arabian she would be 
absolutely certain, even from a distance, 
whether he was or was not the man who 
had brought about the robbery of her 
jewels at the Gare du Nord ten years ago. 
She was miserable in her uncertainty, but 
she was afraid of having her horrible 
suspicion confirmed. : 

She was afraid to raise her eyes, was 
afraid of what they might see. Her 
whole mind now was bent upon getting 
away from the restaurant as soon as 
possible. She had decided to go without 
making sure whether Arabian was the 
man who had robbed her or not. Even 
uncertainty would surely be better than a 
certainty that might bring in its train 
necessities too horrible to contemplate. 

As she was looking down she did not see 
something which just then happened in 
the room. It was this: 

Miss Van Tuyn, who had not said a 
word to Arabian of her friends who were 
dining by the window, although she 
guessed that he had probably noticed Alick 
Craven when they came in, resolved to 
take a bold step. It was useless any 
longer to play for concealment. Since she 
came out to dine in public with Arabian, 
since he had asked her to marry him and 
she had not refused, she resolved to do 
what she had not done in Glebe Place and 
to introduce him to Craven. She even 
decided that if it seemed possible that the 
two men could get on amicably for a few 
minutes she would go a step further; she 
would introduce Arabian to Adela Selling- 
worth. With this determination in her 
mind she said to Arabian: 

“There are two friends of mine at the 
table in the corner by the window.” : 

“Yes?” he said. And he turned his 
head to look. 

“T want to introduce them to you if 
possible,” said Miss Van Tuyn. 

And she made a gesture to Craven, 


beckoned to him to come to her. He’ 


looked surprised, reluctant. And she 
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Novels you 
will read 
and re-read 


Kindred of the Dust 
By PETER B. KYNE 


“Kindred of the Dust’ is one of the best 
loved books of the present day. It’s a glori- 
ous, human novel, with as real a set of 
characters as you will find in fiction. It 
is a story of Faith and Love, of the fight 
of Donald McKaye between his love for 
Nan of the Sawdust Pile and for his proud 
old father, who would rather see him dead 
than married to Nan. 


The Valley of Silent Men 
By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


On his deathbed he had confessed to 
murder. Only the girl taunted him and 
called him a tas: Then he found he was to 
get well—and again it was the girl who 
helped him to get away. 

But it was not so easy to escape from 
Canadian Mounted Police—and when for a 
time he loses the girl his incentive is gone. 
Never was more thrilling adventure written 
than Mr. Curwood has put into this novel. 
This is a book that every one will enjoy. 


The River’s End 
By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


“The River’s End” is the first volume ina 
Mr. Curwood’s great trilogy of The Three 
River Country. It is the novel that made 
its author famous. 

It is a story that sets you in the midst 
of romance and adventure and gives you all 
the thrill of actual experience as you read 


* through its magic pages. No lover of the 


out-of-doors can afford to miss this tremen- 
dous novel, 
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No Charge 


for these great books 


Cosmopolitan will. send 
you your choice as a gift 


Much of the charm of a book | 
lies in its associations—espe- 
cially if the book is a gift. 
Cosmopolitan is offering you three splendid 
novels as gifts, hoping that pleasant asso- 
clations with Cosmopolitan, as well as your 
enjoyment of the books themselves, will 
make you hold them valuable additions to 
your library. 


How to get these books 


without charge 


To any reader of Cosmopolitan who 
sends us the subscription of a friend to 
Cosmopolitan we will send a copy of one 
of these three books. 


These subscriptions must be other than 
your own, as Cosmopolitan does not give 
premiums. They must be accompanied , 
by a remittance to cover the cost, Vis 
at $3.00 per subscription. 3 Ress 


There is no limit tothe 
number of subscriptions 
you may send in, and PH eter 
we Will send you a 
book for each 
subscription. SESS 
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now~ 
a Liquid 
Lashlux 


May Allison, 

Metro Star, fa- 
_.mous for her fas- 

cinating eyes 


a is but the work of a moment to bead 
your lashes with this wonderful new 
liquid, making them appear longer and 
blacker instantly. 


LIQUID LASHLUX is unaffected by moisture and 

~ will not run or smear. dts use accentuates the 
beauty of your eyes and transforms your whole ex- 
pression. %Made iin ‘Black and Brown—it is sure, 
harmless and lasting. 


Use Colorless Lashlux Cream when retiring. It will 
keep your lashes oily, well nourished and promote 
their growth. 


Send 10c 
ae er? ae. Liquid Lashlux 75c, Cream 50c, at Drug and Department 


new Liquid Lashlux. stores or by mail. 


ROSS COMPANY 
77 Grand Street New York 


means luxuriant lashes 


The Finest bicycle ever @ butt, J 


tyles, colors, sizes; made in our new 
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$100 to $500,spare 
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delightful business. 
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ment, low prices. Write day for 


elous Send a Bi 
4 Cycle. Company Flower Circular Free by return 
eal Dept-p-32Chicago catalog mail. American Horticulture Co. 


Department 61 Des Moines, Iowa 


SWATCHES 
CASH°RCREDIT 


Genuine Diamonds 
GUARANTEED 
Our Diamonds are dis- 
tinctive in fiery brilliancy, blue 
white, lectcut. Sent pre- 
» paid for your Free Exami- 

nation, on Charge 


PRICES ARE DOWN 
Our IMMENSE NG 
R for our in 


We invite comparisons. 
convinced that you 
SEND FOR 
JFREE CATALOG 


Doesn’t hurt a bit! Drop a little 

‘Se “Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 

|| that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 

nd, pay little each guarantors Tonnes, Cushion, lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
as low as $30. Easy Credit Terms. 
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beckoned again. She saw Craven lean 
over and say something to Lady Selling- 
worth. Then he got up and came down 
the room towards her, threading his way 
among many tables. Miss Van Tuyn was 
looking at him just then and not at 
Arabian. 

Craven came up, looking stiff, almost 
awkward. 

“How d’you do, Miss Van Tuyn? How 
are you?” 

She gave him her hand with a smile. 

“Very well! Let me introduce you to 
my friend, Mr. Arabian. Mr. Craven— 
Mr. Arabian.” 

Arabian got up and bowed. 

“Pleased to meet you!” he said, in a 
formal voice. 

“Good evening!” said Craven, staring 
hard at him. 

“T mustn’t ask you to sit down,”’ said 
Miss Van Tuyn, “as you are tied up with 
Adela. But—” she hesitated for an in- 
stant, then continued with hardihood, 
“Can’t you persuade Adela to join us for 
coffee?” 

At this moment Arabian made a move- 
ment and opened his lips as if about to 
say something. 

“Yes?” she said looking at him. 

“I was only going to say that these 
tables are so very small. Is it not so? 
How should we manage?” 

“Oh, we can tuck in somehow!” 

She turned again to Craven. 

“Do ask her. Or we might come over 
to you.” 

“Very well!” said Craven, still stiffly. 

He glanced around towards the window 
and started. 

“‘What’s the matter?” 

Miss Van Tuyn leaned forward and 
looked. 

There was no longer anyone sitting at 
the table by the window. Lady Selling- 
worth had disappeared. 

“What has become of Adela?” exclaimed 
Miss Van Tuyn. 

“T haven’t the least idea,’”’ said Craven, 
looking uncomfortable. ‘Perhaps—she 
complained of the heat just now. She may 
have goneto the door to get some air. Please 
forgive me! I must just see!’ He turned 
away and walked down the restaurant. 

When he got to the counter where the 
padrona sat enthroned he found the wait- 
ress standing near it. 

“Where is the Signora?” he asked. 

“The Signora took her fur and went out, 
Signorino,” said the woman. 

“The bill please!” 

“Ecco Signorino!”’ 

The woman presented the bill. Craven 
paid it, tipped her, got his coat and hat, 
and went hurriedly out. 

He expected to find Lady Sellingworth 
on the doorstep, but no one was there. 
In the distance he saw the tall figure of a 
woman walking slowly near a lamp-post 
and he hurried down the street. 

As his footsteps rang on the pavement 
the woman turned around and showed the 
white face and luminous eyes of Lady 
Sellingworth. 

“What is the matter? Are you ill?” 
He looked anxiously at her. 

“What made you go away sc suddenly? 
You didn’t mind my—” 

“No, no!” she interrupted. “But I do 
feel unwell. I feel very unwell.” 


a cab.” 


“I’m horribly sorry. I must find you 
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“Ves, please do.” 

“But in Soho it’s so difficult! Can you 
manage—can you walk a little way?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

She had taken his arm, but she did not 
lean heavily on it, only just touched it, 
and they walked on in silence. As they 
were turning into Shaftesbury Avenue 
an empty taxicab passed them with the 
flag up. 

“There’s a taxi!” said Craven. “One 
minute!” 

He let her arm go and ran after it, while 
she stood waiting at the corner. In a 
moment he came back followed by the 
cab which drew up by the curb. He opened 
the door and she got in. He was preparing 
to follow her when she leaned forward and 
put her hand on the door. 

“Mayn’t I? Don’t you wish me to 
come with you?” 

She shook her head. 

“But do let me see you home. If you 
are ill you really oughtn’t to be alone.” 

“But I’m spoiling your evening. Why 
not go back?” 

“Go back?” 

“Yes—go back to Beryl.” 

He stiffened, and the hard look came 
into his face. 

“Really, I wish you would! Go back 
and—and see Beryl home.” 

He looked at her in astonishment. 

“Oh, I couldn’t possibly do that! There 
was no suggestion—I couldn’t do that 
really. I wonder you ask me to. Well—” 

She took her hand away from the door 
and he shut it. But he remained beside it, 
did not give the chauffeur her address. 

“Why won’t you let me take you back?” 
he said. “I don’t understand.” 

She smiled, and he thought it was the 
saddest smile he had ever seen. 

“One is only a bore to others when one 
is ill,’ she said. ‘Good by. Tell the 
man, please.” 

He obeyed her, then took off his hat. 
His face was grim and perplexed. As she 
was driven away in the night she gave 
him a strange look; tragic and pleading, 
he thought, a look that almost frightened 
him, that sent a shiver through him. 

“Ts she horribly ill?” he asked himself. 
“What can it be? Perhaps she did go to 
Switzerland to see a doctor. Perhaps... 
can he have condemned her to death?” 

He shivered again. The expression of 
her eyes haunted him. 

He stood for a moment at the street 
corner, pondering over her words. What 
could have induced her to ask him to go 
back to Beryl Van Tuyn, to see Beryl Van 
Tuyn home? She wanted him to interfere 
between Miss Van Tuyn and that man, 
Nicolas Arabian! It was inexplicable. 
Lady Sellingworth was a woman of the 
world, past mistress of all the convenances, 
one in whom any breach of good manners 
was impossible, unthinkable! And yet 
she had asked him to go back to the 
restaurant, and to thrust himself into the 
company of a girl and a man who were 
dining en intimite! 

Did she—could she know something 
about Arabian? - 

In Lady Sellingworth’s conduct, in the 
last look she had given him, there was 
mystery. He was quite unable to fathom 
It and he went home to his flat in the 
greatest perplexity,and feeling very uneasy. 

MN hen Murgatroyd opened the door to 
his mistress it was not much after nine. 
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Since 1920, faced with the 
greatest demand for service in 
telephone history, the Bell System 
has surpassed all previous 
records for the installation of 
new telephone equipment. In 
the last two years more than 
1,000,000 additional stations 
have been added to the system 
by construction. . This is equal to 
the entire number of telephones 
in Great Britain. | 


In 1921 alone, 450,000 new 
poles were placed—enough to 
make a telephone line from New 
York to Hong Kong. The 
aerial wire put into service in 
the same year, 835,000 miles in 
all, is enough to string 60 wires 
on such a telephone line. 


1,875,000 miles of wire, en- 


closed in 1,500 miles of cable, 


toward Better Service 


Breaking Construction Records 


were added to underground and 
submarine lines in 1921. New 
underground duct totaling 


11,000,000 feet was constructed, 


this representing approximately 


300 miles of subway. 69 new 


central office buildings and im- 
portant additions were com- 
pleted or in progress, and new 
switchboards with a capacity of 
many thousands of connections 
were installed. 


This equipment added to the 
Bell System, great though it is 
in volume and value, represents 
but a small part of the vast 
property which enables the tele- 
phone on your desk to give the 
service to which you are accus- 
tomed. And to meet the in-. 


‘creasing demands for new 


service, the work of construction 
goes on. 
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When she was alone Lady Sellingworth 
stood for several minutes by the fire quite 
still with her head bent down and her 
hands folded together. Then she went to 
the writing table, sat before it, took a pen 
and a sheet of note paper, and began 
slowly to write. 

She wrote first at the top of the sheet in 
the left-hand corner, “Strictly Private,” 
and underlined the words. Then she wrote: 


Dear Beryl: 

Please consider this letter ab- 
solutely private and personal. I rely on 
your never speaking of it to anyone, and I 
ask you to burn it directly you have read 
it. Although I hate more than anything 
else interfering in the private affairs of 
another, I feel that it is my absolute duty 
to send this to you. I am a very much 
older woman than you, indeed almost an 
old woman. I know the world very well, 
too well, and I feel I can ask you to trust 
me when I give you a piece of advice, how- 
ever unpleasant it may seem at the 
moment. 

You were dining to-night alone with a 
man who is totally unfit to be your com- 
panion, or the companion of any decent 
woman. I cannot explain to you how I 
know this, nor can I tell you why he is un- 
fit to be in any reputable company. But 
I solemnly assure you—I give you my 
word—that I am telling you the truth. 
That man is a blackguard in the full ac- 
ceptation of the word. I believe you met 
him by chance in a studio. I am quite 
positive that you know nothing whatever 
about him. I do. I know— 


She hesitated, leaning over the paper 
with the pen lifted, frowning painfully and 
with a look of fear in her eyes. Then her 
face hardened in an expression of white 
resolution, and she wrote: 


I know that he ought to be in prison. 
He is beyond the pale. You must never 
be seen with him again. I have said 
nothing of this to anyone. Mr. Craven 
has not a suspicion of it. Nor has.anyone 
else whom we know. Drop that man at 
once. I don’t think he will ask you for 
your reason. His not doing so will help to 
prove to you that I am telling the truth. 

Yours sincerely, 
Adela Sellingworth. 


When she had finished this letter Lady 
Sellingworth read it over carefully twice, 
then put it into an envelope and wrote on 
the envelope Beryl’s address, and in the 
corner “Strictly Private.” But having 
done this she did not fasten the envelope, 
though she lighted a red candle that was 
on the table, and took up a stick of sealing 
wax. Again hesitation seized her. 

The written word remains. Might it 
not be very dangerous to send this letter? 
Suppose Beryl did show it to that man, 
who called himself Nicolas Arabian. He 
might—it was improbable but he might— 
bring an action for libel against the writer. 
Lady Sellingworth sickened at the thought 
of that, and rapidly she imagined a hideous 
scandal, all London talking of her, the law 
courts, herself in the witness box, cross- 
examination. What evidence could she 
give to prove that the accusation she had 
written was true? 

But surely Beryl would not show the 
letter. It would be dishonorable to show 
it, and though knowing she could be very 
cruel Lady Sellingworth did not believe 
that Beryl was a dishonorable girl. 

As she sat by the writing table plunged 
in thought Lady Sellingworth lost all 
count of time. But at last she took the 
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sealing wax, put it to the candle flame and 
sealed the letter. She had resolved that 
she would take the risk of sending it. 


Anything was better than seeing Beryl, 


than speaking about this horror. And 
Beryl would surely not be dishonorable. 

Having sealed the letter Lady Selling- 
worth took it with her upstairs. She had 
decided to leave it herself at Claridge’s on 
the morrow. 

But after a wretched night she was again 
seized by hesitation. By warning Beryl, 
Lady Sellingworth would very probably 
turn a weapon upon herself. And she 
realized that fully. For she had no ex- 
pectation of real gratitude from the girl 
expressing itself in an instinctive un- 
selfishness. 

“I should merely make an enemy by 
doing it!” she thought. “Or rather two 
enemies.” 

And she locked the letter up. She 
thought she would do nothing. But as 
the day wore on she was haunted by a 
feeling of self-hatred. She had done many 
wrong things in her life, but certain types 
of wrong things she had never yet done. 
She never had been a contemptible coward. 
Now she was beset by an ugly sensation of 
cowardice which had made her ill at ease 
with herself. She thought of Seymour 
Portman. He was able. to love her, to go 
on loving her. Therefore, in spite of all 
her faults, in spite of all she had done, he 
believed in that part of her which men have 
agreed to call character. She could not 
love him as he wished, but she had an 
immeasurable respect for him. 

If she put her case before Seymour what 
would he tell her to do? To ask that 
question was to answer it. She could 
almost hear his voice saying, ‘There’s 
only one thing to be done.” 

She was loved by Seymour; she simply 
couldn’t be a coward. 

She ordered her car to come around. 

“Please drive to Claridge’s,” she said as 
she got into it. 

On the way to the hotel she kept saying 
to herself: “Seymour! Seymour! It’s the 


only thing to do. It’s the only thing to 
do.” ‘ 


When the car stopped in front of the 


hotel she got out and went straight to the 
desk. 

“Please give this to Miss Van Tuyn at 
once. It is very important.” 

“Ves, my lady.” 

As Lady Sellingworth got into her car 
she felt a sense of relief. 

“T’ve done the right thing. Nothing 
else matters.” 


Miss Van Tuyn was not in the hotel 
when Lady Sellingworth called. She did 
not come back till late. She had been to 
Dick Garstin on an unpleasant errand, 
and she had failed in achieving what she 
had attempted to bring about. Garstin 
had flatly refused not to exhibit Arabian’s 
portrait. And she had been obliged to tell 
Arabian of his refusal. 

The man at the desk gave her Lady 
Sellingworth’s note and she took it up to 
her sitting room. As she sat down to read 
it she noticed the words on the envelope, 
“Strictly Private,” and wondered what it 
contained. She did not recognize the hand- 
writing as Adela’s. She took the letter out 
of the envelope and saw again the warning 
words. 
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|Its EASY to Get Thin to music / / 


To show you how easy it is, I'll reduce you five 


pounds FREE. 


I will do it in five-days’ time; 


in your home—and with your own phonograph. 


Dear Mr. Wallace:— 


years younger. 
Gratefully, 


Both Are Mrs. Horchler 


The difference these photographs show 
was wrought by Wallace reduction rec- 
ords. Read her letter: 


Having reduced by your wonderful music 
method in just four months’ time, it is but 
fair to tell you what you have done for me. 

I reduced sixty pounds, My friends pass 
me on the street without recognizing who 
it is. I feel better, 1 appear at least ten 


Now you have the whole secret. 


are bright; hair takes on lustre. 


as well as the scales! 


not had one, single failure. 


This method works hand in hand with 
Nature, That’s why it brings such instant 
results and such a joyous state of health. every weight and age. 
No drastic denial of nourishment. No 


punishment of any kind. 


The first day will bring results you can 
feel, The first week will tell o” the scales. 
Before your second lesson, improvements 
your friends can see. All this I will prove 


—before you pay a penny. But first, read paid and plainly wrapped. Try 


how I doit, 


ord five days. That's all I ask. 
FoodDoes NotCause Fat I wish no payment now, no 
—or we would not see so many stout per- promise to pay anything later. |; 
sons who eat less than a childoften. What Just an out-and-out free test, [f /// 


I give youtodocauses as the coupon states. Why not 
what you doeatto fill it in now, and mail it to- 


same, just assure. I have hun- 
dreds of letters testifying to the 
complete success of my music- 


method in reducing people of 


FREE Proof 


Accept my five-day offer of 
proof; you can soon start your 
actual reduction. I willsend you 
at once my first lesson free, pre- 


this full-sized, double-faced rec- 


day? The couvon is below. 


make only blood, bone and sinew. Nothing 
is left from aubich Nature can make fat. 


And realize this: reducing the Wallace 
way is play. It’s downright fun getting 
thin ¢o music! I tell you just what to do 
each day—on phonograph records clear as 
a bell. Easy to understand, easier to do. 


My MethodLetsYouEat 


I employ nothing so crude as starvation; 
my way of reducing is zatural. And when 
Nature makes you thin, neither face nor 
figure suffers. Remaining flesh is firm and 
smooth, the skin clears wonderfully; eyes 
As you 
reduce by my method, watch the mirror 


Mrs. Horchler’s reduction was accom- 
plished solely through my records, sent by 
mail, Her pictures above show what was 
accomplished—in a little less than four 
months. Since this letter was written, she . 
has removed about ten pounds more, mak-~ 


ing her weight what it should be for her 
4625 Indiana Avenue, Chicago height. 
Ten or fifteen pounds reduction is nothing 


—one lesson can do that. If you are fifty, 
M* reducing records make amy figure sixty, seventy-five pounds too 

normal, in surprisingly short space heavy —I require more time. 
of time. In five thousand cases, J have But the results will be just the 
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WALLACE, 630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send record for first reducing lesson; free and prepaid. 
I will either enroll, or mail back your record at the end of a five- 
day trial. This does not obligate me in any way. 


Name 
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Address 


| BEWARE OF IMITATORS 


Wallace is the originator of the music-method of reducing. 
of more than eighteen years experience. It is easier to imitate his records than to duplicate his results. 


The success of his remarkable reduction course is the result 
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REVIOUS to a brilliant function 
given in honor of one of our 
recent. distinguished foreign guests, 
many of the men who were to attend 
purchased Krementz, Correct Evening 
Jewelry especially for the occasion. 


Tuxedo sets, - $4.50 to $11.00 
Full Dress sets, $7.50 to $17.50 


Only at the better shops. Literature upon request. 
Newark, N. J. 


189K 
188K —4 vest 3 studs 
buttons $3.00 $1.50 


187K—Pair links 
$3.00 


% ATENTS—Protect your Ideas. Write 
’ for Record of Invention Blank and our three Illustrated 
Books sent free. Send sketch or model of invention 
for free opinion of patentable nature. Highest reference. 
Prompt attention. Reasonable terms. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. : : 753 Ninth 
Washington, D. C. 
furnishing 


We Start You in Business, {°"°'*)'"* 
men and women, opportunity lifetime to earn hand- 
some income operating our “New System Specialty 
Candy Factories’’ anywhere. Booklet free. 


: ‘2 HILL YER-RAGSDALE CO.., East Orange, N. J. 
| Standard Underwoods 


5- Year Guarantee 


price, yours J 


for $3.00 down 
and then easy 
monthly payments. 
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} oney back ¢ ntee. Send now for Keyboard 
free bargain offer. 
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you can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in 
_ your spare time writing show cards. 
Quickly and easily learned by our new simple 
“Instruc‘ograph” method. No canva‘sing or 


soliciting. _ We teach you how, guarantee you 
steady work at home and pay you cas eaci 
week. Full particulars and booklet f-ee. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
115 Ryrie Building. Toronto, Can. 
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Latkitt Co tac. 
Desk F. COS-5S22 Buffalo, N. Y. 


“What can it be about?” 

Then she looked at the address on the 
paper—4-A Berkeley Square. 

It was from Adela! She frowned. She 
felt hostile, already on the defensive, 
though she had of course no idea what the 
letter was about. But when she had read 
it her cheeks were scarlet, and she crushed 
the paper up in her hand. 

“How dare she write to me like that? I 
don’t believe it. I don’t believe a word of 
it! She only wants to take him away from 


| meas she is trying to take Alick Craven 


away.” 

Instantly she had come to a conclusion 
about Adela’s reason for writing that 
letter. 

She remembered the strange episode 
in the Bella Napoli on the previousevening, 
Adela’s extraordinary departure when 
Craven had come over to speak to her and 
Arabian. In this letter between the lines 
she read the explanation. Adela must 
know Arabian, must have had something 
to do with him in the past. They had, per- 
haps, even been lovers. Yes, that was it! 


Adela knew Arabian. They had been lovers. 


And now, out of jealousy, she had written 


| this abominable letter. 


Nevertheless Miss Van Tuyn felt afraid. 
This strange and terrible letter dovetailed 
with Dick Garstin’s warning, and both 
fitted in, as it were, with underthoughts in 
her own mind, with those things which 
Garstin summed up in one word “intui- 
tion.” 

Arabian had taken her news about 
Garstin quite coolly. 

“T will see about that myself!” he had 
said. “But now ng 

And then he had made passionate love 
to her. 

There had been—she had noticed 
it all through her visit—a new pressure 
in his manner, a new and, as she now began 
to think, almost desperate authority in his 
whole demeanor. 

Arabian had been very slow in advance. 
But now wasn’t he like a man in great 
haste, like a man who wished to bring 
something to a conclusion rapidly, if possi- 
ble immediately? Passion for her perhaps 
drove him on now that at last he had 
spoken, had held her in his arms. But sup- 
pose he had another reason for haste! He 
had seen Lady Sellingworth. He knew that 
she was a friend of the girl he wanted to 
marry. Miss Van Tuyn remembered that 
he had not welcomed her suggestion that 
the two couples, he and she, Lady Selling- 
worth and Craven, should have coffee 
together. But that might have been be- 
cause he was jealous of Craven. 

She read the letter a third time, very 
slowly and carefully. Then she put it 
back into its envelope. 

That: night, about a quarter to nine, 
when Lady Sellingworth had just finished 
her solitary dinner and gone up to the 
drawing room, a footman came in and 
said: 

“Will vou see Miss Van Tuyn, my lady? 
She has called and is in the hall. She begs 
you to see her for a moment.” 

Two spots of red appeared in Lady 
Sellingworth’s white cheeks. 

“Did you say I was in?” she said at last. 

The footman—a new man in the house— 
looked uncomfortable. 

“T said your ladyship was not out, but 
that I did not know whether your lady- 
ship was at home to anyone.” 
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aad another pause Lady Sellingworth 
said: 

“Will you please ask Miss Van Tuyn to 
come up.” 

The footman went out and almost im- 
mediately returned. 

“Miss Van Tuyn, my lady.” 

“Do forgive me, Adela, ” said Miss Van 
Tuyn, coming in with her usual gracefyl 
self-possession. ““This is a most unorthodox 
hour. But I thought perhaps you wouldn't 
mind seeing me for a few minutes.” 

She took Lady Sellingworth’s hand, and 
started. For the hand was cold. Then she 
looked round and saw that the footman 
had left the room. 

“Of course you must know why I’ve 
come Adela,” she said. “I’ve had your 
letter.” 

As she spoke she drew it out of the muff 
she was carrying. 

“T was obliged to write it,” said Lady 
Sellingworth. “It was my duty to write it.” 

“But I don’t want to discuss it.” 

Very composedly and rather slowly Miss 
Van Tuyn took off her fur coat, laid aside 
her muff, and sat down near the fire. 


“T’m very sorry, Adela, but really we 


must discuss this letter,’ she said. “I 
don’t understand it.” 

“Surely it is explicit enough. I felt 
obliged to send you a warning, a very 
serious warning. I greatly disliked, I 
hated doing it. But I couldn't do other- 
wise. We have been friends. I saw you 
in danger. What could I do but tell 
you of it? I have done what I was bound 
to do, and I know you will heed my 
warning.” 

She looked at the letter in Beryl’s hand 
and remembered her feeling of danger 
when she wrote it. 

‘‘And now please burn that letter, Beryl. 
Throw it into the fire.” 

As she spoke she pointed to the fire on 
the hearth. But Miss Van Tuyn kept the 
letter in her hand. 

“Please wait a minute, Adela!’’ she 
said. 

And a mutinous look came into her 
face. 

“You don’t quite understand how things 
are. It’s all very well to think you can 
make me give up my friends—any friend 
of mine, at a moment’s notice, and at a 
word from you. But I don’t see things 
quite in the same light.” 

Lady Sellingworth was silent. She was 
still standing. The two spots of red still 
glowed in her white face. Her eyes looked 
like the eyes of one who was in dread. 
They had lost their usual expression of 
self-command and resembled the eyes of @ 
creature being hunted. Miss Van Tuyn 
saw that and wondered. A fierce animosity 
woke in her and made her more obstinate, 
more determined to get at the truth of this 
mystery. 

“Well, Adela?” she said at length, as 
Lady Sellingworth did not speak. 

“What is it you want, Beryl?” said Lady 
Sellingworth, looking into her eyes an 
then quickly away. 

“But I have told you—I want an 
explanation.” 

She unfolded the letter slowly. 

“T can’t give you one. I have told you 
the truth, and I ask you to accept it, and 
I beg, I implore you to act upon it.” 

“Suppose I were to make a violent at 


tack on one of your friends, on Mr. Cravett 
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In America s Great ay 


HAT a significant fact it is, that the artists who interpret the 
works of the masters, who paint again the great tone-pictures of 
the symphonies, use Conn Instruments in the expression of their art! 


Conn Instruments meet the high standards of these conductors and 
players in every detail, giving life and color to the composition with 
the brilliant beauty of their tone, and responding instantly to the 
player’s control in the most difficult passages. 


HEAR THE CONN RADIO CONCERTS! 


Friday evening, April 14, a series of concerts arranged by C. G. Conn, 
Ltd., will be broadcasted from radio stations in New York, Chicago, 
it Denver and San Francisco. Dance to the music of America’s most 
. popular orchestras; hear solos by artists! Tune your receiver to the 
Nearest station, or watch for the announcement by your local Conn 
dealer. More concerts will be announced later, watch for them. 
SEND FREE BOOK, ‘‘Success in Music and How Win It, 


by John 
Philip So d others. No obligation, the coupon brings your details a EREE 
TRIAL, EASY | PAYMENT PLAN. Use pencil on coupon; write 


€.G. CONN, LTD., 511 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana 


New York Conn Co., 223-5-7 W. 47th St. 
Detroit Conn Co., 59 Grand River Ave. Southern Conn Co., 317 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
Northwest Conn Co., 708 3rd Ave., Seattle, Wash. McDougal Conn Co., 129 10th St., Portland, Ore. 
g Cleveland Conn Co., 1220 Huron Road Chicago Conn Co., 61 E. Van Buren St, 


C.G. CONN, Led., 511 Conn Bldg, Elkhart, Indiana: 


‘ Please send me Free Book, “‘Success in Music and How to Win It,” and details of your free trial 
asy payment plan on any instrument. (Mention Instrument. Write in pencil. 


Name....... 


Street or Rural Route 


City, State, County. 
Instrument 


Ten American : 
Conductors Who Praise Conn Quality 
1, PIERRE MONTEUX, Boston Symphony: “The Conv 


instruments used in my orchestra are very satisfactory.” 
Boston Sy Maree Artists who play Conns: 
G. Mager, J. Mann, L. Kloepfel,-trumpets; E. Adam, 
A. Mausebach, L. Kenficld, trombones; M. Kunzé, tuba. 

_ 2. OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, Detroit Symphony: “I 
xreatly appreciate the quality of your instruments, they 
are a valuable addition to our orchestra.” 

+ Detroit Symphony Artists who play Conns 
S. Miller, C. O'Hara, A. Kearney, E. Van Amburgh, — 
trumpets; M. Smith, S. Van Amburgh, W. Addison, 
trombones; W. Webster, tuba. 

8.. ALFRED HERTZ, San Francisco Symphony: “I have 
selected Conn instruments as the only make for my entire 
brass section. indication of my regard.” 

San Francisco Symphony Artists who play Conns: 

D. Rosebrook, O. Kegel, A. Arriola, A. Stephen; tram- 
| pete; ¥. Tait, O. Clark, F. Bassett, trombones; A. 
Storch, tuba. 


4. JOSEPH STRANSKY, New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, endorses Conn quality. The following artists . 
playing under Stransky use Conns: 
V. Buono, M. Schlossberg, M. Grupp, trumpets; M. 
Falcone, L.. Haimes, W. Lilleback, trombones; F Geib, 
tuba, 
W. H. ROTHWELL, Los Angeles Philharmonic 
“Conn inytruments used in our orchestra are very satis- 
factory in tone quality and pitch.” 
Mr. Rothwell's players who use Conns are: V. Drucker, 
G. Pacheco, trumpets; H. Beitel, L. Steinberger” J 
"Wallace, F. Shellhouse, 
WILLEM MENGELBERG, the famous guest andanie 
of the New York Philharmonic ay appreciates 
the effects obtained by the Conn brass section of his 
orchestra. 
. LEOPOLD Philadelphia Symphony. 
Artists under Stokowski who play Conns; 
S. Cohen, trumpet; G Simons, C Gerhard P Lotz. 
trombones; G. Frey, tuba. 
8. EUGENE YSAYE, Cincinnati Symphony. 
der Ysaye who play Conns are: 
F. Weiss, W. McGee, Ww. J. Huston. 
tubs. 
_.NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF, Cleveland yt “Your 
instruments in the Cleveland Orchestra are of mane ah 
quality and_ beautiful tone.” ; : 
Cleveland Symphony ‘Artists use Conns- 
A. Clark, A. Chomet, J. Siroto, trombones... 
10. EMIL OBERHOFFER, Minneapolis Artists 
under Oberhoffer who use Conns: 
W Thieck, H. LeBarbier, A. Kochicr, H. Bossen- 
M. Rabis, G. Litkebarg, trumpets; 
R. Lindenhahn, French ~ horn; 
heal V. Gebhardt, F. Wagner, trom: 


Artists un- 


Conn Instruments are also 


endorsed by the following New vere 


Artists: 
H. Glantz, F. Venezia, C. Heinrich, 
ete; M. Wockenfuss, Tilkin,..trom- 
i J. Perfetto, euphonium; D. Bilello, 


Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, N.Y: 

G. Nappi, A. Arbano, trump¢ts; S. Mantia, 

C. Cusumano, B. Wankoff, W. LaCroix. 
trombones. 
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Reduce Your Flesh in Spots 
Arms Legs Bust Double Chin 
in fact the entire body or any part without dieting 
by wearing DR. WALTER’S Medicated Reducing 


RUBBER GARMENTS 
Bust Reducer, $6.00 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 


Anklets 
for Reducing and 
Shaping the 
$7.00 per pair. 
Extra high $9.00 
Send ankle when 

Send for illustrated Booklet 
DR. JEANNE C. WALTER 
iJ 353 Sth Ave., New York 


WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


Artists Earn $100 aweek and up. 
Sawer Well llege—a Department of the Meyer 
Both Compenyolers you a different and practical 
training. If you like to draw, develop your talent. 
Study this practical course—taught by the largest 
and most widely known Commercial Art Organiza- 
tion in the field with 20 years’ success—who each 
year produce and sell to advertisers in the United 
States and Canada over ten thousand commercial 
drawings. Who else could give you so wide 
an experience? . Commercial Art is a 
business necessity—the demand for 
comme:cial artists is greater every 
year. It’s a highly paid, intensely in- 
teresting profession, equally open 
to both men and women ome 
study ieee. Get facts before you enroll in any 
school. special booklet, “Your Opportunity” 
for half the cut of mailing—4c in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
of CO ART 


Michigan Ave..at St. 
Dept. 22 CHICAGO, 


for instance. Suppose I were to tell you 
that I happened to know he was thoroughly 
bad, immoral, a liar, anything you like. 
Do you mean to say you would give him up 
at once without insisting on knowing from 
me my exact reasons for branding him as 
unfit for your company? Of course you 
wouldn’t. And not only you! No one 
would do such a thing who had any cour- 
age or any will in them.” 

She lifted the letter. 

“Tn this letter you say that Mr. Arabian 
is unfit to be the companion of any decent 
woman. Very well! I don’t say for a mo- 
ment that I doubt your word, but I do ask 
you to justify it. Of course I know that 
you easily can. Otherwise I am sure that 
you would never have written such awful 
accusations against anyone. It would be 
too wicked and I know you are not wicked. 
Please tell me your exact reason for writing 
this letter, Adela.” 

“T can’t.” 

“You really mean that?” 

“T won’t. It’s impossible.” 

Miss Van Tuyn’s face became very hard. 

“Well then, Adela—” 

She paused. Suddenly there had come 
into her mind the thought of a possible 
way of forcing the confidence which Lady 
Sellingworth refused to give her. Should 
she take it? She hesitated. Her jealousy 
was furiously awake. She felt reckless of 
consequences and ready to take any course 
which would bring to her what she needed, 
full knowledge of what had led Adela Sell- 
ingworth to send her that letter. 

Lady Sellingworth was looking at her 
now steadily, with, she thought, a sort of 
almost fierce pleading. But she cared very 
little for Adela’s feelings just then. 

“You really refuse to tell me?” 

“T must, Beryl.” 

“T don’t think that’s fair. It isn’t fair to 
me orto him. Either you must give me 
an explanation of your reason for writing 
this letter, or you must give me permission 
to tell Mr. Arabian of your warning, or—if 
you won’t do either the one or the other—I 
shall take no action because of this letter. 
I shall behave as if I had never received it 
and read it.” 

“Beryl! What reason could I have for 
writing as I have written if I had nothing 
against this man? Won’t you trust my 
opinion?” 

“Oh, if it’s only your opinion!” ' 

“But it’s not. It is knowledge!” 

“Then you know Mr. Arabian?” 

“JT didn’t say that.” 

“Do you know him?” 

“T don’t know him.” 

“That is a lie!”’ said Miss Van Tuyn to 
herself. 

To Lady Sellingworth she said: 

“Then if you don’t know Mr. Arabian 
you are only repeating hearsay.” 

“No!”’ 


Lady Sellingworth came to her quickly 
and sat down beside her. 

“T know my conduct must seem very 
strange.” 

“Tt does indeed!” 

“And I dare say all sorts of suspicions, 
ugly suspicions perhaps, have come into 
your mind. But try to put them away. 
Try to believe that I am honestly doing my 


The dramatic outcome of Lady 


prove the turning point in the lives of both herself and Beryl Van Tuytg 
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best to be a friend to you, a true friend. [ 
would have given a very great deal not to 
write that letter. I knew that there wag 
even danger in writing it.” 

“If I had shown this letter, or if I were 
to show it, to Mr. Arabian, he might bri 
an action for libel on it, I should think.” 

“T dare say he could do that.” 

“Well—but if vou could justify!” 

“But I couldn't.” 

“You couldn’t! 


say you couldn’t justify!” 


As she spoke she returned the letter to | 


_ muff which was lying on a table beside 
er. 

“Well,” she added, “I don’t know that 
there is anything more I need say. I came 
here to have it out with you. That is my 
way, perhaps an American way, of doing 
things. We don’t care for underhand deal- 
ings. We like things fair and square.” 

She got up. Lady Sellingworth was still 
sitting: For a moment she did not move, 
but remained where she was looking up at 
the girl. Just then she was assailed by a 
fierce temptation. After all, hadn’t she 
done her part? Hadn’t she done all that 
anyone could expect from her, from any 
woman under the existing circumstances? 
And the girl wouldn’t be saved. Head- 
strong, wilful, embittered, she refused to 
be saved. That was not Lady Selling- 
worth’s fault. 

“T’ve done enough! 
can do.” 

She said this to herself as she sat and. 
looked at the girl. : 

“T can’t do any more!” 

Miss Van Tuyn reached out for her coat 
and began very deliberately to put it om] 
Then she picked up the muff in which the 
letter lay hidden. 

“Well, good night, Adela! T promise that 
I will not show your letter.” 

Lady Sellingworth got up slowly. 

Miss Van Tuyn held out her hand. 

“No doubt you had your reasons for 
doing what you have done. I don’t pretend 
to understand them. And I don’t under? 
stand you. But women are often incom-? 
prehensible to me. Perhaps that is why F 
usually prefer men. They don’t plunge you 
into subtleties. They let you understand) 
things.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Lady Sellingworth. 

And there was a passion of acute irony 
in the exclamation. 

‘“What’s the matter?” said Miss Vat 
Tuyn, looking surprised, almost startled 

But Lady Sellingworth did not tell hers 

“If you will go like this, Beryl,—go!” 
she said. “I cannot force you to do, or not 
do, anything. But—” she laid a hand of 
the girl’s arm, and pressed it till het 
hand almost hurt Beryl, “but I tell you 
that you are in danger, in great danger. # 
dread to think of what may be in store for 
you.” 

Something in the grasp of her hand, in 
her manner, in her eyes, impressed Miss 
Van Tuyn in spite of herself. Again feat; 
a fear mysterious and cold, crept into Be™ 
Garstin had warned her in this way. Now 
Adela was warning her.’ And she reméiir 
bered that other warning whispered Bf 
something within herself. 


Sellingworth’s warning, destined 
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